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The worse 
the paint or the 
mm floor looks the louder 
| the call for that big cake of 


POLIO 


It never shirks work. It never fails to clean. 
It will take care of marble, mosaic or kitchen 
floors, paint, bath-rooms, pans, kettles, etc. Ex- 
periment if you will, but you know Sapolio will do it! 





The big , Solid, « OM Presse da cake is most economical. 
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What you can do 


\CHIS MASTERS VOIE 
\ 


oi oe 


with changeable needles 


Adding the Fibre Needle to the Victor is like adding a 


new group of beautiful pipes to a church organ. 
new range and variety, as well as beauty. 


It gives 


Some. Victor Records sound best played with a Victor 


Steel Needle, others with a Victor Fibre Needle. 
Victor you can have doth. 
tone to suit the record and the conditions. 


With the« 


You can adjust volume and 


Practice soom 


develops the ability to use the different Victor Needles in, 
bringing out the peculiar beauties of different records. : 

Learn how to use the changeable needles in playing 
the Victor, and you will find in it new charms and beauties. 


Loud 


Victor Needle 
produces the full tone as 
po yd sung or played 

is particularly suited 
for playing records in 
large rooms, halls, etc., 
and for dancing. 


Medium 


Victor Half-tone Needle 
produces a volume of tone 
about equivalent to what 
you would hear if seated 
in the third or fourth row 
of the dress circle at the 
opera house or theatre 
—a splendid needle for 
general home use. 


For 50 cents and 22 cents for return reg- 
istered postage, we will alter your sound-box 


so you can use Victor Fibre or Steel Needles 


at oom 

» on payment of 50 cents and 44 cents to 
cover cost of registered postage both ways, 
your dealer will forward it for you. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Soft 


Victor Fibre Needle 

is particularly suited to 
the discriminating music 
lover, and reproduces 
Victor Records with all 
their clarity and brilliancy 
in a slightly modulated 
tone. With this needle 
your records will last for- 
ever. Fibre Needle may 
be repointed eight to ten 
times and used as often as 
repointed. 








Always use Victor Records, 
played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 








And be sure to hear the 


AV; (ol Koy en's toinqe) esl 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


sealer - 
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Concerning July Ainslee's 








In their attitude toward the July number of their magazines, a good many 
editors resemble Uncle Ike, the sage of Malone, N. Y. Uncle Ike was 
always looked to for the last word on everything. Once, when news reached 
Malpne that one of its most popular citizens was ania ill, the village 
gravely shook its head. 

“What does Uncle Ike say?’’ someone finally eameitid 

Uncle Ike was straightway appealed to. 

“‘He’ll live till June,’’ announced the sage unhesitatingly. 

‘“‘How do you know?” 

**Wal,’’ drawled Uncle Ike, “the always has.” 


So it is with some editors. ‘“‘Too good for July,” they will tell you of 
some exceptionally good story; “‘save it for the fall.” ‘‘Why?’’ you 
ask. ‘‘Oh, July’s a poor month. The sales fall off in July.”” Again you 
ask, “‘Why?’’ ‘Oh, well, they always have.’’ 


Isn’t it barely possible that these editors are looking at the thing wrong 
end to? Isn’t it possible that the reason the sale of some magazines drops 
off in July is that the editors, taking the slump for granted, lower their 
standard accordingly? Now we believe that a good magazine is just as good 
in July as it is at any season of the year. 


What we’ve been leading up to is this: 


Margaretta Tuttle has written a novel of real distinction, called ‘‘By the 
Gate of Allah,’’ and we are going to print it complete in the July AINSLEE’s. 
* Moreover, we have made the rest of the magazine worthy of this exceptional 
novel. For the fourteen short stories in our July number we have drawn 
upon such authors as Herman Whitaker, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Georgia Wood 
Pangborn, Frank Condon, Ellis Parker Butler, Norval Richardson, Churchill 
Williams and Edna Kingsley Wallace. 


Of all the comments upon H. Addington Bruce's absorbing series, “‘Ad- 
venturings in the Psychical,’’ we have received but one that is unfavor- 
able. A. MacK., writing from Jeffersonville, Vt., says: “I do not fancy 
‘Adventurings in the Psychical’ because I fear that if I discovered another 
‘self A might neglect to buy AINSLEE’S while B was on duty.”” The next 
paper in Mr. Bruce’s series will be ‘‘Suggestion and Education.”’ 


We have absolute faith in the July number of AINSLEE’s. 
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- STEINWAY 
If you concur in 
every argument for 
the Steinway and 
hesitate at the price, 
remember that it is 
the higher cost that 


makes all Steinway 
attributes possible. 


The 
Steinway 
Miniature 


A grand piano 
in small com- 
pass—5 ft. 10 
in. Rae y he 
retain dil the 

essentials of a cm Sati 
true grand. ae 











Price in 
Ebonized Case, 
$800. 


In Mahogany 
Case, $900. 


The name of the Stein- 
way dealer nearest you, 
together with ppvens 
literature, will be sent 

upon request and men- 
tion of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door ; 
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FREE 


For Six Months - 


INVESTING 
“\, For PROFIT 


I am making this great offer to intro- 
duce my new magazine — investing for 
profit, which tells of the enormous profits 
made from judicious investments 
the magnitude of which bankers and large corpo- 
rations strive to hide from the masses. It explains 
the rules by which small investors have made 
stupendous fortunes—how $100, grows into $2200 
—how you can determine the Real Earning 
Power of your money. 

One good investment is worth a life-time of labor. 
Don’t invest a dollar in anything until you have read 
at least the first issue of this wonderful magazine. 


If you can save only $5 or $10 a month, Investing for 
Profit is absolutely indispensable to vou, as the less you have 
to invest the more certain you should be that your investments 
are not only highly profitable but reliable in every particular. 


Send a postal today for your first copy. 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher 
R. 414, 26 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





























Boating, etc. 
May 23; then to June 3rd, Manhattan Hotel, New York City. 



















LEARN TO WRITE 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
earning power. Ad writers re- 
ceive from $25 to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus: it tells you how Free 
G10 Page B'ldg., Chieago 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 4, 150 Nassau Si, N. ¥. 


EARN WELERS’ ENGRAVING 

A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
tices! We will also mprove the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog, 
raving School, 10 Page RBidg., Niechigan Ave., Uhiengo, Hl. 
oO CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
learn thoroughly under our perfect me meee: Recon 4 sell 

their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stor — Vrite for eine ulars. 
Sehool of Short ry Writing, it. Page Building, Chieago 













































BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, Learn to draw. we will teach you 
by mail how to draw for School of Illustration, 
magazines and ne A a rs. 10 Page Bidg. 


Send for Catalog. 











for Free Booklet on Contracts and 112- 
pp. Catalog. Tells how we make your 
home a University. Leading Gessee 
spondence Law Course in America, 
New special text prepared by instructors 
in 21 resident universities, including Hare 
vard, Stanford, Chicago, Wis., Hil., 
Mich, and others. Over 10,000 students 
enrolled. Low cost—very easy terms, 

SPECIAL BUSINESS LAW COURSE 


La Salle Extension Universitv. Box 113 X, Chicago, 








Correspondence 
teenth year. Classes begin each month, Send for catalog 


Prepares for the bar. Three 
giving rules for admission to the bar of the several states, 


STUDY | High-Grade 
Courses; College, Post Grad- 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 


| A W Instruction by 
uate and Business Law. Nine- 
536 Reaper Block, Chicage 























GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, N. 


One of the handsomest Summer Hotels in this country. 
W. W. Brown, Dewey Hotel, Washington, D. C., until 


Write for circular. 


Golf, Tennis, Good Fishing, 
After that Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


ONE OF THE IDEAL TOUR HOTELS 
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to Your Good Health 
and Pleasure 


Come---follow the arrow _til you 
join: the” merry; throng “of, palate 
pleased men and women who have quit 
seeking for the one best beverage because 
they've found it--- 


Real satisfaction in every glass---snap and 
sparkle---vim and go. Quenches the thirst— 
cools like a breeze. 


Delicious — Refreshing -Wholesome 


5c Everywhere 


Send for Whenever 


our inseren- THE.COCA-COLA CO. you see an 
ing booklet, Atlanta. G: ré 
*Phe Truth Atlanta, Ga. Arrow . think 


About Coca-Cola” of Coca-Cola 
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Nordica’s successes have been 
world-wide since her first appear- 
ance in opera, and are matters of 
such everyday common knowledge 
that to comment upon them seems 
almost superfluous. Every great 
opera house in America and Europe 
has rung with her triumphs. 

Of Nordica’s voice as it is heard 
on Columbia records, it is sufficient 
to say that it is the same noble and 
beautiful instrument that has held 
thousands spell-bound. It has the 
same golden, velvety quality that 
has ever set it apart among all soprano 
voices of the day, and that has 
gained for its possessor a name of 
highest distinction in the world of 
musical art. 
Ask for catalog of Columbia Grand Opera 
and Concert selections, listing complete 
series of records by Nordica, Fremstad, 


Mary Garden, Nielsen, Cavalieri, Constan- 
tino and many other prominent artists, 


Columbia 


Phonograph Company, Gen’l, 
239 Tribune Building, New York 
London, Earlsfield, S. W 
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CHAPTER I. 


RS. BLACKETT was resting 
in her sunny, barely furnished 
bedroom; that is, she was sit- 
ting back in a basket chair 
close to the open window, but 

though her dark-blue eyes were closed 
he was not asleep. She had just enjoyed 





a reasonable share of the copious, well- 
cooked meal which she had learned to 
think of as déjeuner, for this young 


\merican woman was spending a very 
happy summer in France—at Enghien. 

It was a very hot August afternoon, 
but Mabel Blackett was in perfect 
physical condition, and in her cool, 
white silk-muslin gown and large black 


tulle hat, she felt only comfortably 
warm. It was an ideal day for a drive 
in the Forest of Montmerency— 


through the shady glades which used to 


be the principal attraction of [Enghien, 
and Mrs. Blackett was waiting for the 
arrival of the friend whom she had 


asked to drive with her. 
That friend was a Danish lady, a cer- 


THE ff OUSE 


tain Madame Olsen. The two, both 
young, both widowed, both possessed of 
ample means, had met in the Paris 
hotel where Mabel Blackett had been 
spending a lonely week, and the two 
had become friends. It was 
owing to Anna Olsen that Mabel Black- 
ett had stayed on in France instead of 
going on to Switzerland. 


soon 


lor the first time the pretty young 
American woman was seeing life, and 
she found such seeing very pleasant. 
How fortunate it was that one of the 
two mistresses of the old-fashioned 


“Young Ladies’ School” at which she 
had been educated was a Frenchwom- 
an! Thanks to that fact she spoke the 
language fairly well, and she had been 
able to make quite a number of friends 
in delightful Enghien. 

Mrs. Blackett had been born, bred, 
married, and widowed in a small New 
England country town called Dalling- 
ton. And not in her wildest dreams, 
during the placid days when she had 


1 


been the principal heiress of that quiet 


—she now called it to herself, that 
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sleepy—little place had she conceived of 
so amusing, so exhilarating an exist- 
ence as that which she was now leading! 
This was perhaps owing in a measure 
to the fact that there is, if one may so 
express it, a spice of naughtiness in life 
as led at Enghien. At home, neither as 
girl nor during her brief married life 
as the wife of a man much older than 
herself, had Mabel Blackett ever been 
allowed to be naughty. 

A highly esteemed guidebook to Paris 
says of Enghien: 

Situated on the border of the beautiful 
Forest of Montmorency, this pretty little 
town is still famed for its healing springs, 
and during the summer months of the year 
is much frequented by Parisians. 

But this, as every one who knows 
Enghien is very well aware, is only half, 
nay a quarter or an eighth, of the truth. 
Enghien is the spendthrift, the gambler 
—the austere would call her the char- 
tered libertine—of the group of pretty 
country towns which encircle Paris; for 
Enghien is in the proud possession of 
a gambling concession which has gradu- 


ally turned what was once the quietest 
of inland watering places into a mini- 
ature Monte Carlo. 

The vast majority of American vis- 
itors to Paris remain quite’ unaware 
that there is, within half an hour of the 


French capital, such a spot as gay 
Enghien; the minority, those tourists 
who do make their way to the alluring 
little place, generally live to regret that 
they have done so. 

But in this, as in so very many other 
things, Mabel Blackett was the fortu- 
nate exception which proves the rule. 
Ienghien had developed in her a most 
unexpected taste—that of play. She 
thoroughly enjoyed risking her money— 
enjoyed both the humble joys provided 
by that gambling plaything, petits 
chevaux, and perhaps even more the 
more dangerous delights of baccarat. 
But for long generations her forbears 
had been business people and amassing- 
money people, and Mrs. Blackett, after 
the first few days, had never been 
tempted to play for more than she knew 
she could afford to lose. 

It was a sad pity that in this matter 


the friend for whom she was now wait- 
ing—that is, Anna Olsen—was not as 
wise and sensible as herself. Mabel 
Blackett had an affectionate, happy na- 
ture, and as she waited for Madame Ol- 
sen her thoughts dwelt on her, not un- 
kindly, only a little critically, as our 
thoughts are apt to dwell on those of 
our friends of whose conduct we do not 
particularly approve, especially if it be 
conduct that we ourselves would never 
be tempted to emulate. 

Anna Olsen lived for play, and play 
alone. Dark, excitable, ardent, in spite 
of her Scandinavian blood, she was an 
absolute contrast to the fair American. 
That perhaps was one reason why they 
had become such friends, but some- 
times Madame Olsen quite frightened 
Mabel Blackett by the reckless way in 
which she risked large sums of money 
at the gambling tables. 

It was because of a considerable loss 
she had made very early in her stay at 
Enghien that Madame Olsen had de- 
cided to stay on at a cheap pension kept 
by some people called Malfait, after her 
American friend had moved to the Pen- 
sion Noir, a better situated and _ alto- 
gether superior boarding house. 

Mrs. Blackett, who was very fastidi- 
ous in all her habits and ways, had fan- 
cied that the Pension Malfait was not 
quite as well kept—not quite as clean, 
to speak frankly—as it might be. And 
then Madame Wachner, one of the 
pleasant acquaintances Mabel Blackett 
and Anna Olsen had made at Enghien, 
had hinted that the kitchen of the Pen 
sion Malfait was not quite so scrupu 
lously clean as it might be. That 
clinched the matter. The day she had 
received that kindly hint, Mabel had 
moved herself and her dainty belong- 
ings to the Pension Noir. She would 
have borne much for her friend, Anna 
Olsen, but not living on in a dirty board- 
ing house. 


There Came a knock at the door, and 
the commissionaire, by whom Mabel 
had sent the note inviting Madame Ol- 
sen to drive with her, walked in. He 
handed her back her own letter to her | 
friend, and together with it a sheet of ' 
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common note paper, across which were 
scrawled in pencil the words: “J/a- 
dame Olsen est partie.” 

“Partie?” The word puzzled her; 
surely it should have been “sortie.” 

‘Then the lady was out?” she said to 
the man, 

“The lady has left the Pension 
fait,’ he said briefly. “She has 
away.” 

“There must be some mistake!’ she 
exclaimed in French. “Madame Olsen 
would never have left Enghien without 
telling me.” 

The man went on: “But I have 
brought back a carriage as madame di- 
rected me to do.” 

She paid him, and then went down- 
stairs hurriedly. As the carriage was 
there, she might as well drive to Anna 
Olsen’s pension, and find out the mean- 
ing of the curt message, and why her 
own letter to Anna had been opened, 

As she drove along the pretty, well- 


Mal- 


gone 


kept roads lined by gay beflowered vil- 
las, Mrs. Blackett began wondering un- 
easily as to the meaning of the message 


she had just received. It was out of 
the question that Anna Olsen should 
have left without telling her the place 
where they had both settled to spend the 
end of the summer. The two women 
had become really attached the one to 
the other, and Mabel hoped that in time 
her Danish friend would come back to 
\merica with her for part of the win- 
ter. 

Madame Olsen had been remarkably 
lucky during these last few days—in 
fact, she had made quite a large sum 
of money at the tables. Emboldened by 
this good fortune, she had actually in- 
sisted, to the astonishment both of Ma- 
bel and also of the little group of ac- 
quaintances the two women had made 
in their respective pensions, on taking a 
bank at baccarat. Anna’s luck had not 
forsaken her even then, and she had 
risen from the table, her dark 
aglow with joy, and richer by 
twenty thousand franes than when she 
had sat down. 

That was two nights ago, and Ma- 
dame Olsen had wisely determined to 
‘cut” play for a few days. Mabel was 


face 
some 


aware that yesterday evening her friend 
was to have had supper with that very 
lady, Madame Wachner, who had been 
the indirect cause of Mabel Blackett’s 
hurried departure from the Pension 
Malfait. 

Monsieur and Madame Wachner 
were a kindly, middle-aged couple with 
whom the two young widows had 
quickly struck up a kind of intimacy, 
and whom they now met almost daily. 
Both husband and wife spoke English 
well, and had apparently traveled a 
great deal in [English-speaking coun- 
tries. They were not French, as Mabel 
Blackett had at first supposed them to 
be, and, when she had once asked Ma- 
dame Wachner if she was German, the 
older woman had shaken her head and 
answered: “We are citizens of the 
world. Cosmopolites!’ Anna Olsen 
believed them to be Servians. 

The Wachners did not live in a pen- 
sion; instead they had taken for the 
summer a pretty little house, called the 
Chalet des Muguets, situated on the out- 
skirts of the town. As Anna Olsen had 
supped with them last night, the Wach- 
ners would of course know what had 
happened—nay, more, it was probable 
that Madame Wachner had a message 
from Anna explaining her abrupt de- 
parture, if indeed it was true that she 
had really left Enghien. 

While these thoughts were 
disconnectedly through her mind, 
bel Blackett was relieved to see 
dame Wachner walking slowly 
the road toward her, 

“Madame Wachner! 
ner!” she cried, and the driver of the 
little victoria in which she was sitting 
drew up. “Have you heard that Anna 
Olsen has disappeared? I am going to 
the Pension Malfait to find out about 
it. Do come, too. Did she say any- 
thing about going away when she had 
supper with you yesterday ? 

With voluble thanks, Madame Wach- 
ner climbed up into the carriage, and 
sat down with a sigh of satisfaction. 
She was a stout, still vigorous-looking 
woman, with a shrewd, determined face 
lit by dark, bright eyes which allowed, 
very little to escape them. She looked 


passing 
Ma- 
Ma- 


along 


Madame Wach- 
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just now hot, red, and a little breathless. 
She waited a few moments before an- 
swering Mrs. Blackett’s question; then: 

“Madame Olsen did not come to sup- 
per yesterday,” she observed placidly. 
“We expected her, and stayed in on 
purpose, but she never came.” Again 
she waited; then turned and smiled at 
Mabel Blackett. “Yes, it is quite true 
that she ‘as gone away.” When ex- 
cited, Madame Wachner sometimes 
dropped her h’s; apart from that, she 
spoke English remarkably well. “She 
‘as taken what you call ‘French leave.’ ” 

“But Anna cannot have left Enghien 
without letting me know?” = Mrs. 
Blackett was staring straight at her 
companion; there was incredulity, and 
also discomfiture, painted on her fair, 
pretty f “I’m sure she wouldn't 


face. 
have done such a thing! Why should 


she ?” 
The 
shoulders. 


older woman shrugged her 
Then, seeing that the young 


American looked really distressed: 
“IT expect she will come back soon,” 


she said consolingly. “You know that 
she ‘as left her luggage at the Pension 
Malfait? That does not look as if she 
‘ad gone for evare F 

“Left her luggage?” repeated Mabel. 
“Why, then, of course she is coming 
back. How could the Pension Malfait 
people think that she has gone—I mean 
for good? You know’’—she lowered 
her voice, for she did not wish the 
driver to hear what she was about to 
say—"you know, Madame Wachner, 
that Anna won a very large sum of 
money two days ago.” 

Mrs. Blackett was aware that people 
before now have been robbed and 
roughly handled, even in idyllic Eng- 
hien, when leaving the Casino after an 
exceptional stroke of luck at the tables. 

“Yes, but she ’as had plenty of time 
to lose it all again.” 

Madame Wachner spoke dryly. She 
was still very red, and as she spoke she 
fanned herself vigorously with a paper 
she held in her left hand. 

“Oh, but indeed she did not do any- 
thing of the sort. Anna has not been 
inside the Casino since she took that 


bank at baccarat.” Mabel Blackett 
spoke very eagerly. 

“Ah, well, that neither you nor I can 
say. She may have been there—and 
once there, well, the money flies. But 
let us suppose you are right—in that 
case surely our friend would have done 
very wisely to leave Enghien with her 
gains in her pock-kett ?” 

Madame \Wachner was leaning back 
in the victoria, a ruminating smile on 
her broad, good-tempered face; she was 
thoroughly enjoying the drive, for it 
was very, very hot, and she disliked 
walking. 

Something of a philosopher was Ma- 
dame \Vachner, always accepting with 
eager, outstretched hands that which 
the gods provided her. 

And now pretty Mabel Blackett. 
though unobservant, as happy, prosper- 
ous youth invariably is, received the im- 
pression that her companion did not 
wish to discuss Madame Olsen's sud- 
den departure; in fact, that the older 
woman, feeling that the matter was no 
concern of hers, was unwilling to talk 
about it. 

Although Madame \Wachner spent a 
good deal of time at the Casino and 
often played at petits chevair, she was 
not a gambler in the sense that Anna 
Olsen was. On the other hand, Mon- 
sieur Wachner, like the Danish widow, 
only lived for play. L’Ami Fritz, as 
his wife generally called him, was a tall, 
thin, silent man, passionately interested 
the scientific 
the mys- 


in what may be defined as 
side of gambling—that 1s, in 
terious laws which govern chance. He 
always played according to some elab 
orate “system,” and, if Anna Olsen was 
to be believed, he lost considerable sums 
at the tables each week. But if that 
were so, then his wife never allowed the 
fact tosdisturb her. Madame Wachner 
was always kindly and genial, interested 
in her friends’ affairs rather than ab- 
sorbed in her own. So it was that, hav- 
ing become accustomed to receive in- 
terest and sympathy in full measure 
from the woman now sitting by her 
side, Mabel was surprised that Ma- 
dame Wachner did not seem more con- 
cerned at Anna Olsen's departure, for 
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she herself felt very deeply concerned, 
as well as surprised and hurt. 

As they came within sight of the 
Pension Malfait, Mrs. Blackett’s com- 
panion suddenly placed her large, pow- 
erful, bare hand on the American's 
small, gloved one. 

“Look here, Mab-bel,” she said fa- 
miliarly. “Do not worry about Ma- 
dame Olsen. Believe me, she is not 
worth it. And then, you know, you still 
have good friends left in Enghien—I 
do not only speak of me and of my 
husband, but also of another one!’ 
And she laughed a little maliciously. 

But Mabel gave no answering smile, 
For the moment she was absorbed in 
the thought of Anna Olsen, and in the 
mystery of Anna Olsen's sudden depar- 
ture. 

As they drove up to the door of the 
boarding house, Madame \Vachner re- 
marked: 

“I do not think, dear friend, that I 
will enter the Pension Malifait. They 
have already seen me this morning— 
indeed, I was there also last night, for 


| wished to know why Madame Olsen 
had not kept her appointment with us. 
They must be quite tired of seeing me.” 

Mrs. Blackett felt a little disappoint- 
ed. She would have liked the support 


of Madame Wachner’s cheerful 
ence when making her inquiries, for she 
was vaguely aware that the proprietress 
of Anna’s pension had keen much an- 
noyed when she, Mabe, i:ad left for the 
other, superior and ala 


pres- 


, cleaner, board- 
ing house. 
Madame Malfait, an 
«| little Frenchwoman, was sitting 
in her usual place; that is, in a g 
cage in her hall. When she saw Mrs. 
Blackett coming toward her, a look of 
impatience and dislike came over her 


, ere 
active, sharp- 


eve 


glass 


face. 

“Bon jour, madame,” she said curtly. 
“T suppose you have come to ask me 
about Madame Olsen? I can give you 
no news—no news at all—beyond the 
fact that she did not come home last 
evening, and that this morning we found 
a letter in her room saying she had gone 
away. She need not have troubled to 
write—a word of explanation would 


have been better, and would have pre- 
vented my servants sitting up all night 
— We quite feared something had 
happened to her.” 

The woman held out a sheet of note 
paper, on which were written the 
words: 

MapamMe Matrait: Being unexpectedly 
obliged to leave Enghien, I inclose herewith 
two hundred francs. You will pay what is 
owing to you out of it, and distribute the 
rest among the servants. 


Mabel Blackett stared down at the 
open letter. Anna Olsen had not even 
signed her name. The few lines were 
very clear, written in a large, decided 
handwriting—considerably larger, or so 
Mabel Blackett fancied, than Anna's or- 
dinary hand. But then the American 
had not had the opportunity of seeing 
much of her Danish friend’s caligraphy. 

She was not given much time in 
which to study the letter, for Madame 
Malfait took it out of her hand before 
she had quite finished reading it over 
for the second time. 

But Mabel Blackett was quite unused 
to being snubbed; pretty young women 
provided with plenty of money seldom 
are; and so she did not turn away and 
leave the house, as Madame Malfait had 
hoped she would do. 

“\What a strange thing!” she observed 
musingly. ‘How extraordinary it is, 
Madame Malfait, that my friend should 
have gone away like this, leaving her 
luggage behind her! What can possi- 
bly have made her want to leave Eng- 
hien in such a hurry?” 

f'renchwoman looked at her with 


ur1lous stare. 

“If you ask me to tell you the truth, 
madame,” she said rather insolently, “I 
have no doubt that Madame Olsen went 
to the Casino yesterday and lost her 
money; became, in fact, décavée!” 
Then, rather ashamed of her rudeness, 
she added: “But she is a very honest 
lady, that I will say, for you see she 
left enough money to pay everything, as 
well as to provide my servants with 
handsome gratuities. That is more than 
the last person who left me in a hurry 
troubled to do.” 

“But it is so strange that she left 
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her luggage,” repeated Mabel in a per- 
plexed, dissatisfied tone. 

“Pardon me, madame, that is not 
strange at all. She probably went to 
Paris without knowing exactly where 
she meant to stay, and she did not want 
to take her luggage round with her when 
looking for a hotel. Any moment | 
may receive a telegram from her telling 
me where to send it.” 

As Mabel at last began walking to- 
ward the front door, the landlady hur- 
ried after her. 

“Madame will not say too much about 
Madame Olsen’s departure, will she?” 
she said a little anxiously. “I do not 
want any embarrassments with the po- 
lice. Everything is quite en régle. After 
all, Madame Olsen had a right to go 
away without telling madame of her 
plans, had she not?” 

“Certainly she had the right to do 
so,” said Mabel coldly. “But still, I 
should be much obliged if you would 
kindly send me word when you receive 
the telegram you are expecting her to 
send you about the luggage.” 

After she took her place in the car- 
riage by Madame Wachner, Mrs. 
Blackett remained silent for a few mo- 
ments. Then: 

“It’s very strange,” 


she repeated; “I 
should never have expected Anna Olsen 
to do such a thing.” 


“Well—now that is just what I 
should have expected her to «do.” ex- 
claimed Madame Wachner _ briskly. 
“And then there was that absurd for- 
tune teller, you know——” 

*Yes—so there was! But Anna was 
far too sensible a woman to be guided 
by a fortune teller.” 

“Hum! I wonder!” 

The carriage was still stationary, and 
the driver turned round for orders. 

Mabel roused herself. “Can I drive 
you back to the Chalet des Muguets?” 
she asked. “Somehow I don’t feel in- 
clined to take a turn in the Forest now.” 

“Well, if you do not mind”—Madame 
Wachner hesitated—“I should prefer to 
be driven to the station; in fact, I was 
on my way there when you met me, for 
L’Ami Fritz had to go to Paris’’—she 
laughed—“to fetch money, as usual! 





His ‘system’ did not work well yester- 
day.” 

“How horrid!” said Mrs. Blackett 
naively. “It must be very disappoint- 
ing for Mr. Wachner when his ‘sys- 
tems’ go wrong.” 

“Yes—very,” answered the wife dry- 
ly. “But, bah! He at once sets him- 
self to inventing another, I lose a great 
deal more at my petits chevauyr playing 
with francs than I*ritz does each season 
at baccarat playing with gold. You see, 
a ‘system’ has this good about it—one 
generally comes out even at the end of 
each month.” 

“Does one indeed ?” 

But Mabel was not attending to what 
the other was saying. She was still ab- 
sorbed in the thought of her friend, and 
of the mystery of that friend’s sudden 
departure from Enghien. 


CHAPTER II. 

Madame Wachner, when trying to 
console Mrs. Blackett for the strange 
disappearance of her friend, Anna Ol- 
sen, had made a cryptic allusion to an- 
other friend whose presence at Enghien 
would console Mabel for Anna Olsen's 
absence. 

This other friend was named the 
Comte De Poupel, and he was the only 
one of her fellow guests in the Pension 
Noir with whom Mabel had become on 
terms of kindly, almost intimate, ac- 
quaintanceship. Instinctively her mind 
had already turned to him in her dis- 
tress, but’ she did not tell Madame 
Wachner that she intended to consult 
the Comte De Poupel, for, oddly 
enough, the \Wachners and the count 
were by no means good friends.  In- 
deed, from the first it had been unfortu- 
nate that Mabel’s foreign friends, while 
all liking her, did not like one another. 
Thus the count only tolerated Anna OIl- 
sen, and he had tried to confine himself 
to a bowing acquaintance with the 
Wachners. 

Madame Wachner returned his in- 
difference with interest. She seemed to 
dislike, almost to distrust, the count. 

“Take care,” she would say to the 
charming American widow. “FE is 
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after your dollars. He thinks you would 
like to be a countess. But, bah! This 
Poupel is no count—no count at all!” 

But Mrs. Blackett had taken the 
trouble to ascertain that Paul De Poupel 
was a real count. The owners of the 
Pension Noir, and for the matter of 
that all his fellow guests, knew every- 
thing there was to know about him, 
even to the fact that his brother-in-law, 
a French duke famed in the racing 
world, and of whom even Mrs, Blackett 
had heard when living her quiet life at 
home, made him an allowance. 

Paul De Poupel, in fact, was a typical 
Frenchman of a class whom the ordi- 
nary American traveler in France has 
scarcely ever a chance of even seeing. 
He belonged to the old pre-Revolution 
aristocracy, and had the easy charm of 
manner, the kindly courtesy, which in 
that particular, overcivilized caste took 
the place of more austere virtues. Very 
early in their acquaintance he had con- 
fided to Mabel that the passion of play 
had ruined his life. He was a gambler, 
hopelessly in the toils of the Goddess of 
Chance, and she had spoiled what might 
have been a brilliant as well as a happy 
career in diplomacy. He spoke English 
perfectly, for he had been to Oxford, 
and had also received part of his school 
education in England. 

The Comte De Poupel spent most of 
the hours of his waking day at the Ca- 
sino; but he found time even so to see 
a good deal of Mrs, Blackett, not only 
there, but elsewhere, for Enghien has 
many attractions more innocent than 
play to offer her victims. 

Quite at first, remembering what sl 
had always heard about Frenchmen and 


1¢ 


their ways, Mrs. Blackett had been a 
little frightened—perhaps not alto- 


gether unpleasantly frightened—by the 
count’s proximity. She had feared that 
he would make violent love to her—who 
knows? That he would perhaps try to 
kiss her—in a word, behave in a way 
which would force her to become angry. 

But nothing of the kind had ever hap- 
pened. On the contrary, the Comte De 
Poupel always treated Mrs. Blackett 


with scrupulous respect, while making 
no secret of his surprise that he had met 


her at Enghien. With strange lack of 
logic—or so she thought—he seriously 
disapproved of her gambling, even for 
small stakes. And very early he had 
warned her against making casual 
friendships in the Casino, where they 
all spent so many hours of each day. 

Mrs. Blackett, as time went on, be- 
came aware that in this the count had 
done her a service. The people at the 
Casino were very ready to strike up ac- 
quaintance. One lady whom she had 
so met had borrowed twenty francs the 
third time they had spoken together. 
Mabel had not really minded, but she 
had been a little hurt, for after that day 
the woman had pretended not to know 
her. 

In the early days of Mabel Blackett’s 
stay at Enghien, the Comte De Poupel 
very seldom dined at the Pension Noir. 
He came back to dress each evening— 
he was the only man in the pension, and 
Mabel was the only lady, who dressed 
for dinner—but as soon as he was 
dressed he would hurry down to the 
Casino again, dining there. Of late, 
however, he had fallen into the habit of 
dining at the pension. He did so on the 
night Mabel had heard of her friend’s 
departure from Enghien. 

Mabel had also got into the habit of 
doing what everybody else did at 
Enghien; that is, she generally spent 
each evening at the Casino in company 
with friends—in her case, with Anna 
Olsen and the Wachners. 

But to-night she made up her mind 
to stay at home, and so she brought 
down her needlework—she was a very 
feminine woman, and seemed exquisite- 
ly feminine in the pleasant veranda 
which was always deserted in the even- 
ing. 

The hour she had spent with Ma- 
dame Wachner that afternoon had left 
on her mind a slight feeling of disap- 
pointment and distaste. The older 
woman had seemed to care so very little 
about poor Anna, and Anna’s odd dis- 
appearance. If Madame Olsen had in- 
deed been foolish enough to go down 
to the Casino and lose all her money, 
well, that was surely a reason for them 
all to feel very much concerned about 
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her. Mabel Blackett had a generous, 
open nature; she would have been very 
glad to advance money to her friend, 
but Anna was not poor. 

“Are you not going to the Casino to- 
night?” The count came forward and 
sat down by her. “You permit?’ he 
asked, and waited till she looked up 
and said “Yes” before lighting his ciga- 
rette. 

His English was excellent, but he nat- 
urally used French idioms, especially if 
he was at all moved. He looked at Mrs. 
Blackett consideringly. She looked 
charming to-night, in her black tulle 
gown. 

“I’m staying in this evening,” she 
said, and then: ‘I’m rather miserable, 
for Anna Olsen has left Enghien.” 

“Left Enghien?” he repeated in al- 
most as incredulous a tone as that in 
which Mabel had said the words some 
hours before when the news had been 
first brought her. ‘That's very droll, 
Mrs. Blackett. 1 should have thought 
your friend was not likely to leave 


Enghien for many weeks to come.” He 
was asking himself why, if her friend 
had left Enghien, Mrs. Blackett had 


chosen to stay on. “And where has 
Madame Olsen gone ?” he said at last. 

“That’s what is so odd about it,” said 
Mabel plaintively. In spite of herself 
her voice trembled a little; she sudden- 
ly felt forlorn, unhappy. “She did not 
give us the slightest warning of what 
she was thinking of doing—in fact, only 
yesterday we were talking of our future 
plans, and I was trying to persuade her 
to come back to America with me on a 
long visit.” 

“But what makes you think that she 
has really left?” he asked. 

And then Mabel told him. She de- 
scribed the coming of the messenger, 
her journey to the Pension Malfait. She 
repeated as far as was possible the exact 
words of Madame Olsen’s curiously 
worded, abrupt letter to Madame Mal- 
fait. 

“They all think,” she said at last, 
“that Anna went to the Casino and lost 
all her money, and that, not liking to 
tell me about it, she made up her mind 
to go away.” 


“They all think?” repeated the Comte 
De Poupel. “Who do you mean by all, 
Mrs. Blackett ?” 

“T mean Madame Maliait and 
dame Wachner,” she said. 

The Comte De Poupel was staring 
out into the darkness. 

“I do not think that Madame Olsen 
has been at the Casino at all the last few 
days,’ he said thoughtfully. “I have 
been there the whole time, and I have 
certainly not seen her.” 

And then, quite irrelevantly as it 
seemed to him at the moment, Mrs. 
Blackett asked him a question. 

“Are you superstitious?” she asked. 
“Do you believe, as so many of the peo- 
ple who play here do, in fortune 
tellers ?” 

“Like every one else, I have been to 
such people,” he answered indifferently, 
“but if you ask my true opinion, well, 
no, | am quite skeptical. There may be 
something in what these dealers in hope 
sometimes say, but very often there is 
nothing—nothing at all. In fact, the 
witch generally tells her client what she 
supposes her client wishes to hear.” 

‘Madame Wachner believes that Ma- 
dame Olsen left Enghien because of 
something which a fortune teller told 
her—indeed, told both of us, before we 
left Paris.” 

“Tiens! 


Ma- 


Tiens!” he exclaimed. ‘Ma- 
dame \Wachner has never seen fit to 
confide this theory to me. Pray tell me 
all about it. Did vou and Madame Ol 
en consult a fashional 1 
or did you content 

ing to a cheap witcl 

“To quite a cheap witch!” 

Mabel laughed happily. She rather 
wondered now that she had never told 
Count Paul about her visit to the Paris 
fortune teller. But she had been taught 
to regard everything savoring of “‘su- 
perstition” as not only silly and weak- 
minded, but also as discreditable. She 
had gone to the Paris discuse des 
bonnes aventures to please Anna Olsen, 
to whom the woman’s business card had 
been handed by the chambermaid at 
their hotel. Anna Olsen had been eager 
to consult her, the more so that she 
charged so small a fee. 


rather 
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“Only five frances!” went on Mabel 
gayly. “And she gave us plenty for 
our money, | you. In fact, | 
can't remember half the things she said. 
She saw us each alone, and then to- 
gether.” 

“And to you was prophesied ?” 

Again Mabel blushed. 

“Oh, she told me all sorts of delight- 
ful things! But of course as you say, 
they don’t really know, they only guess 
at what they think one wants to hear. 
One of the things this woman told me 
was that it was quite possible that I 
should never go back to America—l 
mean at all. Wasn't that absurd?” 

“Quite absurd,” he said quietly, ‘for 
even if you remarried—say a I*rench- 
man—you would still want to go home 
to your own country sometimes.” 

“Of course I should.” 

Once more she reddened violently, 
and bent low over her work. But this 
time the Comte De Poupel felt no pleas- 
ure in watching the flood of carmine 
staining, not only the smooth, rounded 
cheeks, but the white forehead and 
neck of his American friend. 

Mabel went on speaking, a 
quickly : 

“She said the same thing to Anna— 
wasn’t that odd? I mean she said that 
\nna would almost certainly never go 
hack to her own country. Dut what 
annoyed Anna most was that she did 
not seem to be able to see into /ier fu- 
ture at all. She told her all sorts of 
things that had already happened to 
her, but nothing as to what 
to happen. Then she asked to see us 
Loge ther.” 

Mabel stopped speaking for a mo 
ment, 

“Well?” said the count interroga- 
tively. “What happened then?” 

“She made us stand side by side, and 
then she stared at us in quite an odd, un- 
canny way, and said: ‘Ah! I see now 
that I was right; your two fates are 
closely intertwined, and I wish to give 
you both a warning, Do not leave Paris, 
especially do not leave it together. | 
see you both running into great danger. 
If you do go away together—and | fear 
that you will do so—then I advise you, 


assure 


little 


vas going 


together and separately, to come back to 
Paris as soon as possible.’ ” 

“All rather vague,’ remarked the 
count, “and from the little I knew of 
her | should fancy Madame Olsen the 
last woman in the world to be influenced 
by that kind of thing.” 

“At the time Anna seemed rather 
impressed,” said Mabel, “but, as she 
said, going to Enghien was. scarcely 
leaving Paris. Still, it made her nerv- 
ous when she was first playing at the 
tables, and, when she lost so much mon- 
ey the first week we were here, she said 
to me: ‘That palmist was right—we 
ought not to have come here.’ But 


afterward, when she began to be so 
lucky, she forgot all about it. 
she never spoke of it again.” 


At least, 


CHAPTER III. 


Exactly a week had gone by, and no 
news, no explanation of her abrupt de- 
parture from Enghien had been re- 
ceived from Anna Olsen. Madame 
Malfait was still waiting for instruc- 
tions as to what was to be done with 
the luggage and the various personal 
possessions the Danish lady had left 
scattered about her room. 

To Mabel Blackett it seemed as if 
her friend had been obliterated, blotted 
out of existence, and she felt an ever- 
recurring surprise and  discomfiture 
that it was so. 

Outwardly the Danish lady's mysteri 
ous disappearance had ripple, 
and only a ripple, on the pleasant, 
agreeable life the) all*leading. In 
fact, no one seemed to remember Anna 
Olsen excepting Mabel Blackett her- 
self, and that kindly couple, Madame 
\Wachner and her silent husband, As 
the days slipped by, the Wachners had 
grown more and more anxious, and 
each time Mabel saw them, and_ she 
met them daily, either the husband or 
the wife would ask her eagerly and sym 
pathetically: “Has Madame Olsen re 
turned?” or “Have you had 
Anna Olsen?” And they expressed in 
creasing concern and surprise when her 
answer had always to be in the negative. 


} 
been a 
lazy, 


were 


news of 
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And now, as on the previous Satur- 
day, Mrs. Blackett had come up to her 
room after déjeuner. She was sitting, 
as she had sat just a week ago, in her 
basket chair close to the window, and 
her mind went back to the day when 
she had sat there expecting her friend. 

Somehow it seemed far more than a 
week ago since Anna had left Enghien. 
But then a good deal had happened in 
the last seven days. Mabel had made 
several pleasant new acquaintances, and 
and—above all, she had become far 
more really intimate with the Comte De 
Poupel than had been the case before 
Anna Olsen's departure. They had be- 
come almost inseparable, and yet so 
cleverly did the Comte De Poupel ar- 
range their frequent meetings, their 
long talks in the large, deserted garden 
of the pension, their pleasant saunters 
through the little town, and their long 
saunters in the Forest, that no one, or 
so Mrs. Blackett believed, was even 
aware of any special intimacy between 
them. 

The count was now spending the day 
in Paris, and Mabel was dull and 
rather listless. She had never before 
felt that aching longing for another hu- 
man being’s presence which, disguised 
under many names in our civilized life, 
was in her case, and by herself to her- 
self, called “friendship.” She had been 
little more than a pretty child when her 








marriage to a man twenty years older 
than herself had taken place, and she 
had been widowed eight months later, 
The Comte De Poupel seldom rx 
ferred to his relations, and Mabel had 


felt pleased, almost flattered, when he 
had confided to her the insignificant fact 
that he had gone into Paris to-day to 
see his sister, the duchess, by appoint- 
ment. Since she had got to know him 
so much better, she sometimes won- 
dered, a little sorely, why he never sug- 
gested introducing her to any of “his 
people.” Mabel could not understand 
the Comte De Poupel, and her feelings 
about him disturbed, almost angered, 
her. 

But just now, on this hot Saturday 
afternoon, Mabel Blackett’s thoughts 
were being forced into a new channel, 


and one that led to the temporary ex- 
clusion of all that concerned her pres- 
ent life. She had learned that morning 
that a friend of hers, a man whom she 
had known all her life, who had not so 
very long ago wanted to marry her, 
and who was also, oddly enough, her 
trustee—was coming to Enghien in or- 
der to see her on his way to Switzer- 
land. 

Just now Mrs. Blackett could well 
have dispensed with Bill Oldchester’s 
presence. When she had left Dalling- 
ton six months ago she had felt very 
kindly disposed to Bill. In fact, she 
had almost brought herself to think that 
she would, in time, become Mrs. Old- 
chester. She knew that he loved her 
with a solid, enduring love which never 
faltered. But lately, during the last 
few weeks, she had told herself that life 
offered her far more than the New 
England country lawyer could give her. 

There is in every woman a passion 
for romance. In Mabel Blackett this 
passion had been balked, not satisfied, 
by her first marriage. Oldchester’s de- 
votion had touched her, the more so 
that it was expressed in actions rather 
than words, for he was the type of man 
—seldom unfortunately a romantic type 
—who would have scorned to take ad- 
vantage of his fiduciary position. More- 
over, the fact that he was her trustee 
brought them into occasional conflict. 
Too often he was the candid friend in- 


stead of the devoted lover, and now 
Mabel told herself ruefully that Bill 
would certainly disapprove of the kind 
of life—idle, purposeless, frivolous— 


she was now leading. 

\lready Mabel and Oldchester had 
had one rather sharp “tiff.” He had 
vehemently disapproved of the way she 
had “invested” a few thousand dollars 
which had been left her by a distant re- 
lation within a few months of her 
widowhood. Mabel had insisted—after 
all, a woman has a right to do what she 
likes with her own money—on buying 
with this legacy a string of pearls. 

Bill Oldchester had been really hor- 
rid about it, and Mabel even now had 
not quite forgiven him the “fuss” he 
had made. She had told him angrily 
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that in the dull, stupid town set in which 
he lived the women were dowdy. All 
the New York ladies in whose doings 
the inhabitants of Dallington took so 
keen an interest, wore strings of real 
pearls, and, as she now reminded her- 
self, nothing she had ever bought, noth- 
ing which had ever been given her, had 
given her such lasting pleasure as had 
her string of pearls. Indeed, they had 
become part of herself; she wore them 
night and day, and even Bill Oldchester 
had had to admit that as they increased 
in value every six months they had not 
been so bad an investment, after all. 


“Missis Bla—quette, Missis Bla— 
quette !”’ 
Mrs. Blackett jumped up eagerly 


from her chair, and ran to the window. 

The Comte De Poupel stood below, 
in the garden which was one of the 
charms of the Pension Noir. In spite 
of the great heat the Frenchman looked, 
as he generally did look, cool, unruffled, 
self-possessed. There was a gay little 
smile on his face, and as their eyes met 
he took a cigarette from between his 
lips. 

One of the things which fascinated 
Mabel was the count’s fine breeding. 
He was so courteous, so delicately con 
siderate in his manner. But she was 
so far the only one of his fellow visitors 
in the Pension Noir with whom he con- 
descended to any real acquaintance. 
Mabel was puzzled by this 
American gentlemen—she realized that 
her friend was a gentleman—are so 
hail fellow well met with everybody— 
but the Comte De Poupel was very dis- 
tant to those of his own fellow country- 
men and countrywomen who, like him- 
self, came to Enghien to gamble. 

Though he seemed as if he hadn’t a 
care in the world, save the pleasant care 
to enjoy the present, life was looking 
very gray just then to Paul De Poupel. 

To a Parisian, Paris in August is a 
depressing place, and his sister, who 
had journeyed all the way from Brit- 
tany to see him, had received him with 
that touch of painful affection which 
the kindly and the prosperous so often 
bestow on those whom they feel to be 


aloofness. 


at once beloved and prodigal. They 
had lunched together in their eldest 
brother’s house, the old family house in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and both 
had been reminded of far-off, happy, 
childish days when life had stretched 
out so pleasantly before them. 

As a matter of fact, the count ought 
to have felt exceptionally happy to-day. 
One of his great-aunts had died in- 
testate, leaving a fair estate to be di- 
vided among her great-nephews and 
nieces. The sum meant little to the 
others, but it was a very agreeable 
windfall to Paul De Poupel. And then, 
just as he had said good-by to his sis- 
ter, she had kissed him with extra 
warmth, slipping an envelope, as she did 
so, into his hand. It contained her 
share of the unexpected legacy. The 
prodigal had taken the gift, not only 
because he knew a refusal would have 
pained his kind sister, but also because 
he was ruefully aware that the time 
would come when he would be very glad 
of the money. 

But he had returned to Enghien, hat- 
ing his life—hating even the place 
where he was now leading so useless 
and ignoble an existence. 

Just now the only bright spot in the 
count’s life was pretty, simple, unso- 
phisticated Mrs. Blackett. But even in 
this matter his conscience was not whol- 
ly at ease. He told himself, and that 
frequently, that this American, with her 
absurd, touching lack of worldly knowl- 
edge, had no business to be living at 
Enghien, wasting her money at the 
petits chevausr and baccarat tables. 
\part from that he, Paul De Poupel, 
had no business to be flirting with her; 
for, though Mrs. Blackett was unaware 
of the fact, Paul De Poupel was carry- 
ing on a very interesting flirtation with 
the lady he called in hfs own mind his 
petite amie Américaine. And very much 
he enjoyed the experience. 

Yet now, to-day, he had almost made 
up his mind to leave Enghien for a 
while’ and to spend the money his sister 
had given him in taking a healthy, re- 
spectable holiday in Switzerland. Asa 
younger man, he had been a distin- 
guished “Alpinist’—many Ilrenchmen 
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of his class are intrepid mountaineers. 
Were he to go away, he suspected that 
Mrs. Blackett, especially now that her 
friend, Madame Olsen, had left the 
place with such odd abruptness, would 
almost certainly leave, too. 

But when he looked up at the jasmine- 
framed window at which his petite 
amie Américaine stood smiling at him, 
Paul De Poupel made up his mind, 
manlike, that the immediate thing to do 
was to enjoy the present, and forget 
both the past and the future. 

Mabel Blackett, wearing a_ pinkish 
mauve cotton gown and her large black 
tulle hat, looked enchantingly pretty. 
True, the count’s critical French eyes 
objected to the alliance of the cotton 
frock and the beautiful string of pearls, 
but he was fast approaching the state of 
mind when a man of fastidious taste 
forgives even a lack of taste in the 
woman to whom he is acting as philoso- 
pher and friend. 

“Come into the garden,’ he quoted 
softly, and Mrs. Blackett, leaning over 
the bar of her window, thought he 
added the word *Maud,” but of course 
that could not be, for her name, as the 
count well knew, was Mabel. 

“fT am so comfortable up here—I 
don’t believe it will be half as cool in 
the garden!” 

She looked down at him coquettishly, 
pretending—only pretending—to hesi- 
tate as to what she would do in answer 
to his invitation. 


But Mabel Blackett was but an ama 
teur at the great game—the game at 


which only two can play, and yet which 
h infinite, such bewil- 
deringly protean variations. And so 
her next move—one which Paul De 
Poupel, smiling behind his mustache, 
naturally foresaw—was to turn away 
from the window, and run down the 
steep staircase of the pension with the 
more haste that it had suddenly oc- 
curred to her that the count, taking her 
at her word, might have suddenly gone 
off to the Casino, there as usual to lose 
his money ; for whatever he might be in 
love, he was singularly unlucky at cards. 

Mrs. Blackett liked to think that she 


is capable of su 


was gradually weaning her new friend 
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from what she sorrowfully knew to be 
in his case, whatever it was in hers, and 
in that of the many people about them, 
the vice of gambling. 

When, a little breathless, she joined 
him in the garden, she found that he 
had already dragged two rocking-chairs 
into a shady corner, out of sight of the 
house and of its inquisitive windows. 
The Pension Noir was very prosperous, 
and accordingly the garden was cared 
for and well kept; just now it was bril- 
liant with the serpentine bedding-out to 
which the old-fashioned French gar- 
dener is addicted, and cool with the 
plashing of fountains. 

As the pretty American came up to 
him, the count did not shake hands as 
one of her own countrymen would have 
done; instead he bowed low, and then 
conducted her ceremoniously to her 
chair. , 

“Well, petite madame,” he said, with 
the tired smile, the humorous twinkle 
in his eye which always made Mabel 
Blackett feel that he was, after all, not 
quite as serious as she would have liked 
him to be when with her. “\Vell, and 
how have you been all to-day? Dull?” 
And as she nodded, smiling, he added 
casually: “Any news of the vanished 
one?” 

Mrs. Blackett shook her head. Some- 
how she did not care to joke about Anna 
Olsen’s departure. The Danish wom- 


an’s odd, and to her inexplicable, con- 
: ig 


duct had real wrt her 

The count leaned forward, and, 
peaking is t l e banter 
gone to 

“Listen. I am now going to speak to 
you as frankly as if you were my—my 
sister. You should not waste a moment 


of your time in regretting Madame Ol- 
sen. She was no friend for you. She 
was an unhappy woman held tightly in 
the paws of the tiger—Play. That is 
the truth, ma belle petite madame. She 
could be no use to you, uu could 
be no use to her. It is a pit ever 
met her, and | am glad she went away 
without doing any further mischief. It 
was bad enough to have brought you to 
and taught you to gamble. 
stayed on, would have 


and \ 


you 


Ienghien, 


Had she 


she 
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tried in time to make you go on with 
her to Monte Carlo!” 

He shook his head expressively. 

Mrs. Blackett opened her lips; she 
hesitated, then said a little nervously : 

“Tell me—you did not ask Madame 
Olsen to go away, did you, Count 
Paul?” 

He looked at her, genuinely surprised. 

“7 ask Madame Olsen to go away?” 
he repeated. “Such a thought never 
even crossed my mind. It would have 
been very impertinent of me to do such 
a thing! Tell me what made you sup- 
pose 1t? You must think me a terrible 
hypocrite, petite madame! Have | not 
shared your surprise at her leaving so 
suddenly—so mysteriously ?” 

Mabel grew very red. As a matter of 
fact, it had been Madame Wachner who 
had suggested to her the idea. ‘I should 
not be surprised,” she had said, “if that 
Count De Poupel persuaded your friend 
to go away. He wants the field clear 
for himselt!” And then she had seemed 
to regret her imprudent words, and she 
had begged Mabel not to give the count 
any hint of her suspicion. Mrs, Black- 
ett, till a moment ago, had faithfully 
kept her promise; even now she did not 
mican to break it. 

She grew stil! redder, for she re- 
tained, to the count’s satisfaction, the 
youthful habit of blushing. 

“Of course I don't think you a hypo- 
crite,’ she said awkwardly; “but you 
never did like poor Anna—and you are 
always telling me that Enghien isn’t a 
pl here a nice woman ought to stay 
long. I thought you might have said 
something of the same kind to Madame 
Olsen.” 

“And do you really think’—Count 
Paul spoke with a touch of sharp irony 
in his gentle, low voice—"that your 
friend would have taken my advice? 
Do you think that Madame Olsen would 
look either to the right or the left when 
the Goddess of Chance beckoned ?” 
\nd he waved his hand in the direction 
they both knew the great gam- 


ew 





where 


bling établissement lay, crouching, like 
some huge, prehistoric monster, on the 
bank of the lake which is the innocent 


attraction Enghien offers in the dog 
days to the jaded Parisian. 

“But the Goddess of Chance did not 
beckon to her to leave Enghien!” she 
exclaimed. ‘Why, she meant to stay on 
here till the middle of September.” 

“You asked me a very indiscreet 
question just now.” The count leaned 
forward, and looked straight into Mrs. 
Blackett’s eyes. 

“Did 1?” she said seriously. 

“Yes. You asked me if I had per- 
suaded Madame Olsen to leave Eng- 
hien. Well, now I ask you, in my turn, 
whether it has ever occurred to you 
that the Wachners know more of Ma- 
dame Olsen's departure than they ad- 
mit? I gathered that impression the 
only time I talked to your Madame 
Wachner about the matter. I felt sure 
that she knew more than she would 
say. Of course, it was only an impres- 
sion.” 

Mabel hesitated. 

“At first Madame Wachner seemed 
annoyed that I made a fuss about it,” 
she said thoughtfully. “But lately she 
has seemed as surprised and sorry as I 
am myself. Oh, no, count; | am sure 
you are wrong. Why, you forget that 
Madame Wachner walked up to the 
Pension Malfait that same evening—I 
mean the evening of the day Anna left 
Enghien. In fact, it was Madame 
Wachner who first found out that Anna 
had not come home. She went up to 
her bedroom to look for her.” 

“Then it was Madame Wachner who 
found the letter?” count 
interrogatively. 

“Oh, no, it wasn't! Che letter was 
found the next morning by the cham- 
bermaid. It was in a blotting book on 
Anna’s table, but no one had thought of 
looking there. You see, they were all 
expecting her to come back that night. 
Madame Malfait still thinks that she 
went to the Casino in the afternoon, 
and, after having lost her money, came 
back to the pension, wrote the note, and 
then went out and left for Paris with 
out saying anything about it to any 


observed the 


one.’ 
“Well, I suppose something of the 
sort did happen,” said the Comte De 
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Poupel thoughtfully. He had never 
liked the Danish woman, and he had not 
thought her a suitable companion for 
his unsophisticated American friend. 

“And now,” he said, getting up from 
his chair, “I think I will take a turn at 
the Casino.” 

It had been tacitly agreed between 
Mabel and himself very early in their 
acquaintance that he and she would 
not go down to the établissement to- 
gether, and Mrs, Blackett’s face fell. It 
seemed too bad that the count could not 
spend even one afternoon, and in her 
company, without indulging in what he 
admitted to be his fatal vice. But 
though her lip quivered, she was too 
proud, in some ways too reserved a 
woman, to make any appeal to him to 
stay here, with her, in this shady, quiet 
garden. 

“It doesn’t seem quite so hot as it 
did,” she said, getting up. “I think I 
will go and have tea with the Wachners. 
They never go to the Casino on Satur- 
day afternoons.” 

A cloud came over the count’s face. 

“T can’t think what you see to like in 
that vulgar old couple,” he exclaimed 
irritably. “To me there is something” 
—he hesitated, seeking for an English 
word which should exactly express 
the French word /ouche—'sinistaire— 
that is the word I am looking for— 
there is to me something sinistaire about 
the Wachners.”’ 

“Sinister?” repeated Mabel, sur- 
prised. ‘Why, they seem to me to be 
the most good-natured, commonplace 
people in the world; and then they’re 
so fond of one another!” 

“I grant you that,” he said. “I quite 
agree that that ugly old woman is very 
fond of her ‘Ami Fritz,’ but I do not 
know if he returns the compliment!” 

Mabel looked pained; nay, more, 
shocked. 

“T suppose French husbands only like 
their wives when they are young and 
pretty,” she said slowly. 

“Another of the many injustices you 
are always heaping on my poor coun- 
try,” the count protested lightly. “But 
I confess [ deserved it this time! J ) ke 


ing apart, I think ‘L’Ami Fritz’ is very 
fond of his”—he hesitated, then ended 
his sentence with ‘old Dutch!” 

Mabel could not help laughing. 

“It is too bad of you,” she exclaimed, 
“to talk like that! The Wachners are 
very nice people, and I won't allow you 
to say anything against them.” 

“By the way, do you know to what 
nationality the Wachners belong?” 
asked the count casually. “I have al- 
ways considered that ‘L’Ami_ Fritz’ 
looks like nothing so much as the popu- 
lar notion of the Wandering Jew. Lut, 
mind you, I do not believe for a mo- 
ment that he is an Israelite. Were he 
so, he would know how to take better 
care of his money.” 

“But Monsieur Wachner does not 
lose much money,” said Mabel eagerly. 
“His wife told me not long ago that 
he came out almost ‘even’ each month. 
People who play on a ‘system’ always 
do.” 

“Do they indeed?” The count made 
an ironical, little bow. ‘Let me inform 
you, ma belle madame, that it was on 
a ‘system’—and a very good ‘system,’ 
too—that I myself became what you 
Americans would call ‘dead broke,’ ”’ He 
sighed suddenly, deeply. “But I will not 
say anything more against the Wach- 
ners this afternoon, for your visit to 
them will give me your company for 
part of the way to the Casino, and your 
company always does me good!” 

The Comte De Poupel was fond of 
aying things like that to Mabel Black- 


ett, and when he said them she always 
mndered hat he ¢ xactlhy meant by say- 
ng them. She had come to treasure 


his light compliments, to long for the 
pleasant, caressing words he sometimes 
uttered when they were alone together. 

This time he was even better than his 
words, for he went on and on with 
Mabel; in fact, till they were actually 
within sight of the little, isolated villa 
where the Wachners lived. 

There, womanlike, she made an effort 
to persuade him to go in with her. 

“Do come,” she said urgently. 
“Madame  Wachner would be so 
pleased! She was saying the other day 
that you had never been to their house.” 
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But Count Paul smilingly shook his 
head. 

“And I have no intention of ever go- 
ing there,” he said deliberately. “You 
see I do not like them. I suppose—I 
hope’—he looked again straight into 
Mabel Blackett’s ingenuous, blue eyes 
“that the Wachners have never tried to 
borrow money of you?” 

“Never!” she cried, blushing violent- 
ly. “Never, Count Paul! Your dislike 
of my poor friends makes you unjust— 
it really does.” 

“It does! It does! I beg their par- 





don and yours, I was foolish, far worse, 


indisereet, to ask you this question. I 
regret I did so. Accept my apology.” 

She looked at him to see if he was 
sincere. His face was very grave; and 
she looked at him with perplexed, un- 
happy eyes. 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she said. “\Why 
should you mind saying anything to 
me ?” 

But the Comte De Poupel was both 
vexed and angry with himself. 

“It is always folly to interfere in 
any one else’s affairs,” he muttered. 
“But I have this excuse—I happen to 
know that last week, or rather ten days 
ago, the Wachners were in considerable 
difficulty about money. Then sudden- 
ly they seemed to have found plenty ; in 
fact, to be as we say here d flot. 1 con- 
fess that I foolishly imagined, nay I al- 
most hoped, that they owed this tem- 
porary prosperity to you, But, of course, 
| had no business to think about it at 
all—still less any business to speak to 

ou about the matter. lorgive me, | 
will not so err again.” 

And then, with one of his sudden, 
stiff bows, the Comte De Poupel turned 
on his heel, leaving Mabel Blackett to 
make her way alone to the little wooden 
gate on which were painted the words: 
“Chalet des Muguets.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mabel Blackett pushed the gate open, 
and began walking up the path which 
lay through the neglected, untidy gar- 
den. 

To-day a deep, hot calm bre NX xled over 


the silent house and garden; the choco- 
late-colored shutters of the living rooms 
were closed, and Mabel Blackett told 
herself that it would be delightful to 
pass from the steamy heat outside into 
the dimly lighted, sparsely furnished 
“salon,” there to have a cup of tea and 
a pleasant chat with her friends before 
accompanying them in the cool of the 
late afternoon down to the Casino. 

Mrs. Blackett always enjoyed talking 
to Madame Wachner. The elder woman 
amused her by clever if sometimes rath- 
er coarse talk, and above all she flat- 
tered her. Mabel Blackett always left 
the Chalet des Muguets thoroughly 
pleased both with herself and with the 
world about her. There was very lit- 
tle concerning the pretty American 
widow’s simple, uneventful life with 
which Madame Wachner was not by 
now acquainted. She knew, for in- 
stance, that Mabel had no close rela- 
tions, only many friends, and, that, odd- 
ly enough, Mrs. Blackett knew nobody 
—that she had not even an acquaintance 
—living in Paris. 

As she walked round to the side of 
the house where was the front door, 
Mabel Blackett found herself wonder- 
ing, with a touch of uneasiness, why 
the Comte De Poupel and the Wach- 
ners disliked one another so much, It 
was the more strange as he and “L’Ami 
I*ritz” had one great taste in common 
—that of gambling. 

But long before she had thought of 
an answer to this perplexing question, 
the day servant opened the door with 


the words: “‘\Mlonsieur and madame are 


in Paris.” The woman added, with a 
rather insolent air: ‘‘They have gone 


to fetch some money.” And her man- 
ner said plainly enough: “Yes, my mas- 
ter and mistress—silly fools—have lost 
their money at the Casino, and now they 
are gone to get fresh supplies!” 

Mabel had had her long, dusty walk 
for nothing. 

In her precise, carefully worded 
I‘rench, Mrs, Blackett explained that she 
would like to come in and have a little 
rest. “I am sure that Madame Wach- 
ner would wish me to do so,” she add- 
ed, and after a rather ungracious pause 
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the woman admitted her into the house, 
showing her into the darkened dining 
room, and not into the drawing-room. 

“Do you think it will be long before 
Madame Wachner comes back?” asked 
Mabel. 

The servant hesitated. “I do not 
know. They never tell me anything.” 

She bustled out of the room for a 
few moments, and then came back hold- 
ing a cotton parasol in her hand. 

“I do not know if madame wishes to 
stay on here by herself? As for me, 
I must go now, for my work is done. 
Perhaps when madame leaves the house 
she will put the key under the mat.” 

“Yes, if I leave the house before Mon- 
sieur and Madame Wachner return 
home, I will certainly do so. But I ex- 
pect they will be here before long.” 

The women hesitated, and then: 
“Should the master and mistress come 
back before madame has left, will ma- 
dame kindly explain that she insisted on 
coming into the house? I am absolute- 
ly forbidden to admit visitors unless 
monsieur or madame is there to enter- 
tain them.” 

The woman spoke quickly, her eyes 
fixed expectantly on the lady sitting be- 
fore her. Mrs. Blackett took her purse 
out of her pocket, and held out a two- 
franc piece. 

“Certainly,” she said coldly, “I will 
explain to Madame Wachner that | 





wished very much to come in and rest.” 

The servant's manner altered, it be- 
came famil ar, sery ile. 

**Has madame he of | 
friend?” she inquired. “I mean M 
dame Olsen?” 

“No:” Mrs. Blackett spoke very 
shortly. “I have heard nothing of her 


yet; but, of course, I shall do so soon.” 

“The lady stopped here on her way 
to the station. She seemed in high 
spirits.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mabel Blackett quick- 
ly. “Madame Olsen did not come here 
the day she left Enghein.” 

Indeed, yes, madame. I had to come 
back that evening, for [ had forgotten 
to bring in some sugar. The lady was 
here, and she was still here when I left 
the house.” 


“You are making a mistake,” said 
Mrs. Blackett shortly. ‘Madame Olsen 
left Enghien on the Saturday afternoon. 
Monsieur and Madame Wachner ex- 
pected her to supper, but she never 
came.” 

The woman looked at her fixedly. 

“No doubt madame knows best,” she 
said indifferently, ‘One day is like an- 
other to me. I beg madame’s pardon.” 

She laid the house doorkey on the 
table; then, with a muttered good day, 
she n isily closed the door behind her. 

A moment later Mrs. Blackett found 
herself in sole possession of the Chalet 
des Muguets. 

even the quietest, the most common- 
place house has, as it were, an individ- 
uality that sets it apart from other 
houses. And even those who would deny 
that proposition must admit that every 
inhabited dwelling has its own special 
nationality. The Chalet des Muguets 
Was typically French and typically sub- 
urban, but where it differed from thou- 
sands of houses of the same type dotted 
round in the countryside within easy 
reach of Paris was that it was let each 
year to a different set of tenants. 

even to Mabel Blackett’s unobservant 
eves, it lacked all the elements which go 
to make a home. The furniture was 
not only cheap, it was common and 
tawdry. On the floor of the dining room, 
in place of the shining parquet floor, 


which is almo universally seen in 
1 1 1 — 4 4 
l‘rench rooms, lay an ugly piece of lino- 
leum of which the pattern printed on 
tl rfa mulated a red-and-blue 
ement. et each of the liv- 


y l ol contrast to the 
garden, was singularly clean, and almost 
oppressively neat. 

Mrs. Blackett got up from the hard, 
cane chair on which she had been sit- 
ing. She had suddenly experienced an 
odd feeling, that of not being alone, and 
she looked down half expecting to see 
some small animal crouching under the 
table, or hiding by the walnut buffet be- 
hind her. But no, nothing but the round 
table, and the six chairs stiffly placed 
against the wall, met her eyes. 

She told herself that it would be 
more comfortable to wait in the draw- 
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ing-room than in this bare, ugly dining 
room, and so she walked through into 
the tiny “salon.” 

This room also was singularly bare; 
there was not a flower, not even a book 
or a paper, to relieve the monotony. The 
only ornaments were a gilt clock on the 
mantelpiece, flanked with two sham E-m- 
pire candelabra. In spite of, or perhaps 
because the shutters were so closely shut 
to, the room seemed very hot and air- 
less. 

Not for the first time since she had 
made their acquaintance, Mrs, Blackett 
wondered why the Wachners preferred 
to live in this cheerless way, with a serv- 
ant who came only for a few hours each 
day, rather than in a hotel or boarding 
house. And then she reminded herself 
that, after all, the silent, gaunt man 
and his talkative, voluble wife seemed 
to be on exceptionally good terms the 
one with the other. Perhaps they really 
preferred being alone together than in 
a more peopled atmosphere. 

Mabel began moving aimlessly about 
the room. She felt unaccountably nerv- 
ous and depressed. She longed to be 
away from this empty, still house, and 
yet it seemed absurd to leave just when 
the Wachners might be back any mo- 
ment. 

After a few more minutes, however, 
the quietude, and the having absolutely 
nothing to do with which to while the 
time away, got on her nerves. It was, 
after all, quite possible that the \Wach- 


ners would wait in Paris till the heat of 
the day was over. If so, they would not 
be back till seven o'clock. Then there 
came to her a happy thought. Why 


should she not leave a note for Madame 
Wachner inviting her and her husband 
to dinner at the Pension Noir? That 
disagreeable day servant had not even 
laid the cloth for her employers’ even- 
ing meal. 

Mabel looked round paper and 
envelopes, but there was no writing ta- 
ble in the little, square drawing-room. 
llow absurd and annoying! But stay— 
omewhere in the house there must be 


for 


writing materials—probably in Madame 
bedroom. The American 
had already been in her friend's bed- 


\Wachner’s 


a 


room two or three times, so she knew 
the way there quite well. The husband 
and wife occupied two .rooms on the 
ground floor at the back of the villa. In 
order to save trouble, they did not use 
the upper story at all. 

Treading softly, and yet hearing her 
footsteps echoing with unpleasant loud- 
ness through the empty house, Mabel 
Blackett walked past the bright, little 
kitchen, and so made her way to the end 
of the narrow passage. 

As she opened the door of Madame 
Wachner’s bedroom, Mabel Blackett 
stopped and caught her breath. Once 
again she had experienced the odd, eerie 
sensation that she was not alone, but this 
time it was far more real than it had 
been in the dining room. So strong, so 
definite was her impression that there 
was some one there, close behind her, 
that she turned sharply round—but all 
she saw was the empty passage stretch- 
ing its short length down to the entrance 
hall, 

She walked through into the bedroom. 
It was very poorly furnished, at least to 
her American eyes, but it was pleasant- 
ly cool after the drawing-room. 

She walked across to the window, and 
drew aside the muslin curlins. Beyond 
the patch of shade thrown by the house 
the sun beat down on a ragged, unkempt 
lawn, but across the lawn Mabel Black- 
ett noticed for the first time that there 
lay a little wood, a grove of chestnut 


trees, and further, that there was a 
gap in the hedge which separated the 
wood from the unkempt grounds of the 
Chalet des Muguets. 

She turned away from the window. 


Yes, there at last was what she had come 
there to find. Close to Madame Wach- 
ner’s broad, low bed was a writing table, 
or rather a deal table, covered with a 
turkey red cloth, on which lay a large 
sheet of ink-stained, white blotting pa- 
per. Flanking the blotting paper was a 
pile of small account books, and glancing 
at these Mabel smiled, for Monsieur 
Wachner never went into the gambling 
rooms without taking with him one ot 
these shabby, little notebooks in which 
to note down the figures on which he 
based his elaborate “systems.” 
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She went close up to the writing ta- 
ble and began looking for some note 
paper, but there was nothing of the 
sort to be seen, neither paper nor en- 
velopes. This was the more absurd as 
there were pens, and an inkstand filled 
to the brim. Then she bethought her- 
self that the simplest thing to do would 
be to tear a blank leaf out of one of 
Monsieur Wachner’s notebooks; on it 
she would write down her message, 
leaving it on the dining table, where 
they would be sure to see it. She knew 
that the Wachners always accepted her 
invitations, as they had done those of 
Anna Olsen, with alacrity. 

She took up the newest looking of the 
little notebooks. As she opened it, she 
suddenly, and for the third time, felt a 
living presence close to her—but this 
time it seemed to be that of Anna Ol- 
sen. It was an extraordinary sensa- 
tion—vivid, uncanny, terrifying—for 
Mabel Blackett not only believed herself 
to be alone in the villa, but she thought 
it almost certain that her friend was 


far away, probably by this time ship- 


bound for her own country, Denmark. 

Fortunately the unnerving impression 
did not endure, and, as her eyes became 
focused on the book she held in her 
hand, it became fainter and fainter. 
Then Mabel realized, with a sense of 
relief, what it was that had brought the 
presence of her absent friend so very 
near to her; there, actually lying open 
before her, between two leaves of the 
notebook, was a letter in Anna Olsen's 
handwriting ! It was very _ short, 
couched in stiff though grammatical 
French, and was dated ten days ago. 
In it the writer accepted Madame 
Wachner’s invitation to supper for the 
day she had left Enghien. On the page 
opposite to where the letter rested Mon- 
sieur Wachner had evidently amused 
himself in copying, or rather in imitat- 
ing, Madame Olsen’s peculiar, upright 
handwriting. Words picked out of the 
letter here and there had been scrawled 
down, again and again. 

After having torn out one of the 
blank pages, Mabel laid the notebook 
and its inclosure back on the table. She 
felt vaguely touched by the fact that 


the Wachners had kept her friend's last 
letter; they alone, so she reminded her- 
self, had been really sorry and con- 
cerned at Madame Olsen’s sudden de- 
parture from the place. They also, like 
Mabel, had been pained that their friend 
had not cared to say good-by to them. 

She scribbled a few lines on the scrap 
of paper, and then, quickly making her 
way to the dining room, she placed her 
unconventional note on the table, and 
went into the hall. She felt thoroughly 
nervous—as she expressed it to her- 
self, “upset.” For the first time Eng- 
hien became utterly distasteful. She 
asked herself, with a kind of surprise, 
of self-rebuke, why she was there— 
away from her own country and her 
own people? Even the Comte De Pou- 
pel seemed an alien, a stranger. She 
suddenly felt as if it would be very 
comfortable to see once more the tall, 
broad figure of Bill Oldchester. 

\s she opened the front door of the 
Chalet-des Muguets, she was met by a 
blast of hot air. Feeling as she now 
felt, walking back through the heat 
would be intolerable. She looked out 
dubiously ; to the left, across the lawn, 
lay the chestnut wood. 

Mabel Blackett put up her white par- 
asol, and hurried across the scorched 
grass to the place where there was an 
opening in the rough hedge. A mo- 
ment later she was through it. and into 
the grateful shade cast by high trees. 

It was delightfully cool and still. She 
wondered vaguely why the Wachners 
had never taken her in there—but for 
eigners are very law-abiding. or so Ma 
bel Blackett believed. The wood, if a 
piece of no-man’s land, was for sale; 
there was a large board up with a small 
plan on it. Mabel realized that it would 
have been turned into villa land long 
ago had it been nearer a road. Now it 
was still a tiny stretch of primeval for- 
est; there was a good deal of under- 
growth, and here and there, lying amid 
the tufts of grass, were the husks of last 
autumn’s chestnuts. Mrs. Blackett fol- 
lowed the little zigzag path which cut 
across the wood, and then. desiring to 
sit down for a while, she struck to the , 
right, where there was a little clearing. 
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Mabel sat down on the hard ground. 
Even here, where the sun could never 
penetrate, the tufts of coarse grass were 
dried up by the heat; there was no fear 
that they would stain her pretty cotton 
frock. 

All at once she became aware that 
to her right, where the undergrowth 
began again, the earth had recently been 
disturbed. Over an irregular patch of 
about a yard square the sods had been 
dug up, and then planted again. The 
thought passed through her mind that 
children had been playing there, and 
that they had made a rude attempt to 
destroy their handiwork, or rather to 
prevent its being noticed, by placing the 
branch of a tree across the little piece 
of ground where the earth had been dis- 
turbed. It was this branch, of which 
the leaves were now shriveled up, that 
had first drawn her attention to it. 

Her thoughts wandered to Bill Old- 
chester; he was now actually journey- 
ing toward her as fast as boat and 
train could bring him; in a couple of 
hours he would be in Paris, and then 
he would come out to Enghien in time 
for dinner. Mabel had not been able 
to get a room for him in her own pen- 
sion, but she had engaged one in the 
boarding house of Madame Malfait— 
the room, as a matter of fact, which 
had been occupied by Anna Olsen. 

She could not help being sorry that 
Bill would see Enghien for the first 
time on a Sunday. To his the 
on that day of all days, 


eyes 
place, would 
present 
ble appearance. Mabel Blackett felt 
jealous for the good fame of Enghien. 
She told herself that she had been very 
happy here, singularly, extraordinarily 
happy. 

Something told her, and the thought 
Was not unpleasing to her, that Bill Old- 
chester and the Comte De Poupel would 
not get on well together. She wondered 
if the Comte De Poupel had ever been 
jealous—if he was capable of jealousy. 
It would be rather amusing to see if 
anything could make him so. 

\nd then her mind traveled far, to a 
picture with which she had been familiar 
for a long time, for it hung in the draw- 


a peculiarly—well—disreputa- 


ing-room of one of her friends at Dall- 
ington. It was called “The Gambler’s 
Wife.” She had always thought it a 
very pretty and pathetic picture, but she 
no longer thought it so; in fact, it now 
appeared to her to be a ridiculous 
travesty of life. Gamblers were just 
like other people, neither better nor 
worse—and often infinitely more lova- 
ble than were some other people. 

Mabel Blackett got up, and slowly 
made her way out of the wood. She did 
not go again through the Wachners’ 
garden; instead, she struck off to the 
left, onto a field path, which finally 
brought her to the main road. 

As she was passing the Pension Mal- 
fait the landlady came out to the door. 

“Madame!” she cried out loudly. “I 
have news of Madame Olsen at last! 
Early this afternoon I had a telegram 
from her asking me to send her luggage 
to the cloakroom of the Gare du Nord.” 

Mabel felt very glad—glad, and yet 
once more perhaps unreasonably hurt. 
Then Anna Olsen had been in Paris all 
the time? How odd, how really unkind 
of her not to have written and relieved 
her American friend’s anxiety! 

“I have had Madame Olsen’s room 
prepared for your friend,” went on Ma- 
dame Malfait amiably. 

She was pleased that Mrs. Blackett 
was giving her a new guest, and it 
amused her to consider what prudes 
American women were. Fancy putting 
a man who had come all the way from 
America to see one, in a pension situated 
at the other end of the town to where 


one was living oneself ! 


CHAPTER V. 

Mr. William Oldchester, lawyer, and 
respected citizen of Dallington, Massa- 
chusetts, after having fulfilled the very 
slight formalities which are required of 
any stranger desirous of forming part 
of the “Club” of Enghien, walked 
through into the large and beautifully 
decorated Salles de Jeu of the Casino. 

Late though it was, considerably after 
eleven o'clock, the gambling rooms were 
full of a seething crowd of chattering 
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men and women, and he felt slightly 
confused, as well as cross and tired. 

Eagerly concerned with their own af- 
fairs as were most of the people there, 
some of them yet found time to look at 
one another and smile, as the young 
American elbowed his way through 
them. 

The scene in which Mabel Blackett’s 
trustee and erstwhile lover found him- 
self bewildered and amazed him—also 
he was suffering from a distinct sense 
of injury. 

The boat train had been late in arriv- 
ing at Paris, so he had dined there, and 
had not reached Enghien till after ten 
o'clock. Mrs. Blackett had told him that 
she would take a room for him in the 
boarding house where she was staying, 
and Oldchester, tired after a long, hot 
journey, had looked forward to a pleas- 
ant, little talk with her, followed by a 
good night’s rest. But at the Pension 
Noir he had been met with the news 
that Mrs. Blackett had gone out for the 
evening. This information was tendered 
with profuse apologies by a lively, little 
Frenchman who seemed the only person 
left in the large house, and who was evi- 
dently the proprietor of the boarding 
house. 

Oldchester had listened impatiently 
while the man explained that Madame 
Blackett, having waited for m’sieur till 
half-past nine, had concluded that he 
meant to spend the night in Paris, and 
so had gone to the Casino which, as 
m’sieur doubtless knew, was the great 
attraction of delightful and salubrious 
Enghien. 

The American asked to be shown to 
the room which Mrs. Blackett had en- 
gaged for him; but again there came a 
torrent of apologies in Monsieur Noir’s 
voluble and flowery French. There was, 
alas, no room for m’sieur in the pen- 
sion; in fact, the boarding house was 
so extraordinarily prosperous that there 
never was a room there unless one en- 
gaged it three or four weeks before- 
hand! But m’sieur must not feel cast 
down, for Madame Blackett had pro- 
cured a room for m’sieur in another pen- 
Pension 


sion, inferior no doubt to the 
Ma- 


Noir, but still quite comfortable. 





dame had been terribly disappointed, 
and she had hoped m’sieur would come 
to dinner—indeed, an extra place had 
been laid at her dining table. Madame 
Blackett had been entertaining a few 
friends that evening, and it was with 
them that she had gone on to the Casino. 

Oldchester, more and more surprised, 
asked the man when he thought Mrs. 
Blackett would be back. To the Amer- 
ican lawyer it seemed so odd that there 
should be a Casino in the quiet place 
near Paris where his widowed friend 
was living. 

Monsieur Noir spread out his hands 
with an eloquent gesture, and shook his 
head. 

“Perhaps in one hour—perhaps in two 
hours,” he said vaguely. 

Oldchester abruptly asked the way to 
the Casino where Mrs. Blackett was 
spending the evening. At home, in Dall- 
ington, she had always been fond of 
going to bed early; yet now, according 
to this Frenchman, she was perhaps 
going to remain out till one o’clock— 
till one o’clock on a Sunday morning! 

Monsieur Noir obligingly offered to 
show the stranger the way to Enghien’s 
chief attraction, and a few minutes later 
found them on the edge of the pretty 
lake, which to-night, it being a hot even- 
ing, was dotted with tiny pleasure craft. 
Overhanging the lake, and rearing its 
large mass of building against the still, 
starry sky, the Casino, where 
reigns triumphantly the Goddess of 
Chance, and that, in spite of the efforts 
which the trade sper yple of Paris are ever 
from there. 


stor ya 


inaking to dislodge her 

\s Oldchester walked slowly through 
the rooms where the humbler gambli 
games were in full swing, he told him- 
self that the landlord of the Pension 
Noir had, of course, made a mistake 
It was wildly improbable that Mabel 
was spending the evening in such a place 
as was this Casino, and forming part of 
the mixed crowd of gamblers who 
surged round the tables risking with 
anxious, calculating eyes their pieces of 
silver. Still, with characteristic legal 
thoroughness, he thought it worth while 
te go through all the rooms before giv- 
ing up the search; and the unaccus- 
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tomed atmosphere and surroundings in 
which he found himself amused and in- 
terested, if they rather shocked him. 

At last he found himself in the bac- 
carat room—that is, in the inner sanc- 
tuary where the devotees of the fickle 
goddess risk gold instead of silver, but 
where the laws of chance, as every 
gambler knows, are far more honestly 
observed than at “little horses” or “rou- 
lette.” 

In the baccarat room a good many 
of the men were in evening dress, and 
the women with them, if to Oldchester’s 
eyes by no means desirable or reputable- 
looking companions, yet were in most 
cases handsome and showy looking—too 
handsome, too showy for the American 
lawyer’s taste—indeed, he felt a thrill 
of disgust at the thought that Mabel 
Blackett could even be thought to be in 
such company. 

Baccarat was going on at two long 
tables, and the crowd was _ naturally 
thicker there than anywhere else in the 
room. Feeling a certain growing inter- 


est in the sight of what he realized was 


really high play, Oldchester approached 
the farther of the two tables. 

Slowly his eyes focused the various 
groups and single figures which formed 
a crowd two deep round the green cloth, 
and then, with a sudden shock of sur- 
prise, he saw Mabel Blackett sitting 
nearly opposite to where he himself 
was standing. 

There are certain scenes, certain hu- 
man groupings of individuals, which 
remain fixed forever against the screen 
of memory. Bill Oldchester was des- 
tined never to forget the particular 
group on which his tired eyes now rest- 
ed with growing amazement and atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Blackett was sitting at the bac- 
carat table, next to the man who was 
acting as banker. She was evidently ab- 
sorbed in the fortunes of the game, and 
she followed the slow falling of the 
fateful cards with rather feverish in- 
tentness, 

Her small, gloved hands rested on the 
table, one of them loosely holding a 
tiny ivory rake; and on a bank note 
spread open on the green cloth before 


her were two neat piles of gold, the one 
composed of twenty-franc pieces, the 
other of ten-franc pieces. 

Oldchester, with a strange feeling of 
fear and anger clutching at his heart, 
told himself that he had never seen 
Mabel look as she looked to-night. She 
was more than pretty; she was beauti- 
ful, and above all alive—vividly alive. 
There was a bright color on her cheek, 
and a soft light shining in her eyes. The 
row of pearls which had occasioned the 
only serious difference he and she had 
ever had, rose and fell softly on the 
bosom of her black lace dress. 

Oldchester also gradually became 
aware that Mrs. Blackett formed a cen- 
ter of attraction to those standing round 
the gambling table. Both the men and 
the women stared at her, some envious- 
ly, but more with kindly admiration, for 
beauty is sure of its tribute in any 
French audience, and Mabel Blackett 
to-night looked enchantingly lovely. 

Now and again she turned and spoke 
in an eager, intimate fashion to a man 
sitting next her on her left, and for a 
moment Oldchester concentrated his at- 
tention on this man. Mabel Blackett’s 
companion was obviously a foreigner; 
he was small and fair, and what could 
be seen of his evening clothes fitted 
scrupulously well. The American, look- 
ing at him with alien, jealous eyes, de- 
cided within himself that this French- 
man with whom Mabel seemed to be on 
such friendly terms was a foppish-look- 
ing fellow, not at all the sort of man 
she ought to have “picked up” on her 
travels. 

Suddenly she raised her head, throw- 
ing it back with a graceful gesture, and 
Oldchester’s eyes traveled on to the 
person who was standing just behind 
her, and to whom she had begun speak- 
ing with smiling animation. This was a 
woman—short, stout, and _ swarthy, 
dressed in a bright purple gown, and 
wearing a pale-gray bonnet which was 
singularly unbecoming to her red, mas- 
sive face. 

Mabel seemed also to include in her 
conversation a man who was standing 
néxt to the stout woman. He was tall 
and lanky, absurdly and _ unsuitably 
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dressed, to the American onlooker, in 
a gray alpaca suit and a shabby Pana- 
ma hat. In his hand this man held a 
little book in which he noted down 
every turn in the game, and it was clear 
to Oldchester that, though he listened 
to Mrs. Blackett with civility, he was 
quite uninterested in what she was say- 
ing. 

Very different was the attitude of the 
woman; she seemed deeply interested in 
Mabel’s remarks, and she leaned for- 
ward familiarly on the back of the chair 
on which Mrs. Blackett was sitting, 
smiling broadly in a way that showed 
her large, strong teeth. 

Oldchester thought them both queer, 
common-looking people, and he noticed 
that the Frenchman sitting next Mabel, 
the dandyish-looking fellow to whom 
she had been talking before, took no 
part at all in her present conversation. 
Once, indeed, he looked up and frowned, 
as if the talk going on just behind him 
disturbed him. When at last Mrs. Black- 
ett turned again to the table, this man 
said something to her which at once 
made her take up two napoleons and a 
ten-frane piece from the pile of gold in 
front of her and place the coins within 
the ruled-off space reserved for the 
stakes, 

Oldchester, staring at the little scene, 
felt as if he were in a nightmare—gaz- 
ing at something which was not real, 
and which would vanish if looked at 
long enough. 

lo those who 
justifiable, 
means allow of it, 


regard gambling as 
provided the gambler’s 
even to those who 
habitually see women indulging in 
games of chance, there will, of course, 
be something absurd in the point of 
view of Bill Oldchester. But to him 
the sight of the woman for whom he 
had always felt a very sincere respect, 
as well as a far more enduring and 
jealous affection than he quite realized, 
sitting there at a public gaming table, 
was a staggering, nay, a disgusting 
sight. 

He reminded himself angrily that 
Mabel had a good income—so good an 
income that she very seldom spent it 
all in the course of any one year. Why, 


therefore, should she wish to increase 
it? Above all, how could she bear to 
find herself in this queer, horrid crowd? 
Why allow herself to be contaminated 
by breathing the same air as some of 
the women who were there round her? 
She and the common, middle-aged 
woman standing behind her, who, by 
the way, was not playing, but only look- 
ing on, were the only “respectable” 
women in the room! 

And then it was all so deliberate. 
Oldchester had once seen a man whom 
he greatly respected drunk, and _ the 
sight had ever remained with him. But, 
after all, a man may get drunk by ac- 
cident, nay, it may almost be said that 
a man always gets drunk by accident. 
But in this matter Mabel Blackett knew 
very well what she was about. 

With a thrill of genuine distress the 
lawyer told himself that she had evi- 
dently become a confirmed gambler ; for 
it was with an assured, familiar 
ture that she placed her money on the 
cloth—and then with what intelligent 
knowledge she followed the operations 
of the banker! 

He watched her when 
swept away, and noted the calm man- 
ner with which she immediately took 
five louis from her pile, and pushed 
them with her little rake well onto the 
green cloth. 

But long 


gese- 


her money was 


the 


. ele © 
words: 


dealer of 
fateful 
va plus!” 


exclamation 


before the 
cards had uttered the 
“Le jeu est fait! Rien ne 
Mrs. Blackett uttered an 
under her 
from the table. She 
ter—seen his eves fixed upon her with 
a perplexed, angry look in them, and 
the look had made her wince. 

As she made her way through the 
crowd—some one had quickly slipped 
into her vacant chair—Oldchester saw 
that she had won; that is, five louis 
had been added to her original stake; 
at once the money was swept up by the 
fair-haired Frenchman in evening dress 
with whom Mrs. Blackett had evident- 
ly been playing. 

“Pill! You here? I had quite given 
you up! I thought you had missed the 
train—at any never thought you 


breath, and hurriedly rose 


had seen Oldches- 


rate, | 
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would come out to Enghien as late as 
this!” 

The bright color which was one of 
Mabel Blackett’s chief physical attri- 
butes had faded from her cheeks; she 
looked pale, and her heart was beating 
uncomfortably. She would have given 
almost anything in the world for Bill 
Oldchester not to have come down and 
caught her like this—“caught” was the 
expression poor Mabel used to herself. 

“T am so sorry,” she went on breath- 
lessly, “so very sorry! What a wretch 
you must have thought me! But I have 
got you such a nice room in a pension 
where I was myself for a little while. 
It's unlucky I couldn’t get you any- 
thing with the Noirs—they’re such nice 
people, and it’s such a quiet, pleasant 
house.” 

Oldchester said nothing; he was still 
looking at her, trying to readjust his 
old ideas of her to her present environ- 
ment. Then there came to them both 
a welcome diversion. 

“Mab-bell, will you not introduce me 
to your friend?” 

Madame Wachner had elbowed her 
way through the crowd to where Old- 
chester and Mabel were standing. Her 
husband lagged a little way behind, his 
eyes still following the play ; even as his 
wife spoke, he made a note in the lit- 
tle book he held in his hand. 

Mabel turned, relieved. 

“Oh, Bill,’ she exclaimed, “this 
Madame Wachner, who has been very 
kind to me since | came to Enghien. 

turned, and slowly walked 
the room. Mabel instinctively 
fell behind, keeping step with Monsieur 
Wachner, while Oldchester and Ma- 
dame Wachner walked in front. 

The latter had already taken the 
measure of the quiet, stolid-looking 
\merican. She had seen him long be- 
Mabel had done so, and had 
watched him with some attention, guess- 
ing almost at once that he must be the 
man Mrs, Blackett had expected would 
come to dinner. 

“T suppose that this is your first visit 
to Enghien?” she said. “Very few of 
your countrymen come here, sir, but it 
is interesting, and it is curious—more 


Phe y 


lown 


tore 


curious than Monte Carlo. It is not a 
place for our pretty friend”—she low- 
ered her voice a little, but he heard her 
very clearly—‘but, ah, she loves play 
now! Her friend, Madame Olsen, the 
Danish lady, was also a great lover of 
baccarat. But now the Danish lady ’as 
gone away. When Madame Blackett 
comes here, like this, at night, my hus- 
band and I—we are what you Amer- 
ican people call old-fashioned folk—we 
come, too, not to play, oh, no—but you 
understand, just to look after her. She 
is so innocent, so young!” 

Oldchester looked kindly at the 
speaker. It was very decent of her— 
nice and motherly—to take such an in- 
terest in poor Mabel and her delin- 
quencies. Yes, that was the way to take 
the matter which had so shocked him. 
Mabel Blackett, after all, was a very 
young woman, and ridiculously inno- 
cent. He, Oldchester, knew that a great 
many nice people went to Monte Carlo; 
yes, and spent there sometimes a great 
deal more than they could afford, gam- 
bling at the tables. It was absurd to 
be angry with Mabel for doing what 
very many other people did in another 
place. He felt sincerely grateful to this 
fat, common-looking woman. 

“It's very good of you to do that,” he 
said awkwardly. “I mean it’s good of 
you to accompany Mrs. Blackett here.” 
He looked round him with distaste. “It 
certainly is no place for her to come 
to alone.” 

He was going to add something when 
Mabel came forward; the had 
come back into her cheeks. 

“Where’s Count Paul?” she asked 
anxiously. “Sure he did not stay on at 
the table after we left?” 

Madame Wachner shook her head 
slightly. She looked at Oldchester. It 
was a meaning look, and somehow it in- 
spired him with prejudice against the 
person of whom Mabel had just spoken. 

“Ah, here he is!” There was relief, 
nay, gladness ringing in Mrs. Blackett’s 
voice, 

The Comte De Poupel had hurried 
after them, and now he placed ten louis 
in Mabel’s hand. 

“Your winnings,” 


color 


he said briefly. 
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Then: “That means, does it not, ma- 
dame, that you have made thirty-two 
louis this evening? I congratulate 
you.” 

Oldchester’s prejudice grew unrea- 
sonably. Damn the fellow! Why 
should he congratulate Mrs. Blackett on 
having won what was, after all, other 
people’s money? He acknowledged Ma- 
bel’s introduction of her French friend 
very stiffly, and he was relieved when 
the count turned on his heel—relieved, 
and yet puzzled to see how troubled 
Mabel seemed to be; she actually tried 
to keep the Comte De Poupel by her 
side, 

“Aren’t you coming with us?” she 
said, in a tone of deep disappointment. 

But he, bowing, answered: “No, 
ruadame. It is impossible.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
sill Oldchester stayed at [Enghien 
three days—the three most uncomforta- 
ble days he had ever spent. For one 


thing, he found that he could not sleep. 
If he had not been the sensible man he 
prided himself on being, he would have 
been almost tempted to think that the 
bedroom he occupied at the pleasant 


Pension Malfait was haunted. Even on 
that first night, when he had been so 
tired after the long journey from Eng- 
land, he had lain awake, hour after 
hour, finding it impossible to sleep. And 
when at last he had fallen into a heavy, 
troubled slumber, he had been disturbed 
by unpleasant dreams—dreams in which 
Mabel Blackett played a part, though 
when he woke up he could not remem- 
ber what it was she had done. 

Although by the time he woke up it 
was broad daylight, with the sun 
streaming into the room through the 
chinks left by the thick curtains, he 
had waked with the strong feeling that 
there was some one in the room with 
hini, and that odd impression that he 
was never alone when in that room 
never left him—indeed, it had grown 
stronger and stronger. 

After two practically sleepless nights 
he asked to have the room changed, but 
the proprietor of the boarding house in- 


formed him civilly that there was not 
another room vacant. 

“You only have that apartment,” he 
observed, “because of a lady, Madame 
Olsen, who left us, rather unexpectedly, 
a fortnight ago. We let at the begin- 
ning of each season for the whole sea- 
son, and every room I have is occu- 
pied.” 

Oldchester had said nothing of all 
this to Mabel Blackett. For one thing, 
they were not on really good terms, for 
the morning after his arrival he and 
she had had a very sharp misunder- 
standing—to call it by no plainer name. 
On his expressing, as he thought very 
kindly, his surprise at finding her at 
such a place, Mabel, with heightened 
color, had at once put herself on the 
defensive, reminding him that she had 
a perfect right to go where she liked, 
and to do what she liked with her own 
money. Nay, more, she had even de- 
nied that there was the slightest harm 
in the kind of existence she was now 
leading, or in the play she indulged in 
at the Casino. 

“Why, on the whole, I have actually 
won!” she had cried triumphantly. 

And Oldchester, displeased, had 
looked at her in silence. It was not 
that he minded so much her losing her 
money—no doubt she could afford that ; 
it was that she should enjoy winning 

Then her friendship with the Comte 
De Poupel—if indeed the fellow was 
a count at all—that also disturbed and 
astonished the American lawyer. On- 
lookers proverbially see most of the 
game, and Oldchester, much against his 
will, thought he saw that Mrs. Blackett 
was very fond of the Frenchman. It 
gradually became clear to him, for in- 
stance, that, though she did not mind 
gambling herself, she very much ob- 
jected to the Comte De Poupel doing 
so. She did everything in her power 
to prevent his going to the Casino. So 
much Oldchester, with his perceptive 
faculties sharpened by a kind of sore 
jealousy, understood. 

To the lawyer, Enghien seemed to 
have changed Mabel Blackett’s whole 
nature; he was disagreeably aware that 
she was the center of attraction at Pen- 
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sion Noir; that is, that everybody was 
watching her—in fact, he soon became 
aware that he himself was _ being 
watched by some of the people there 
with covert amusement, and the fact 
made him uneasy and angry. 

But Mabel was quite unaware of all 
this; she seemed only interested in two 
things in the world—in baccarat and 
in the Comte De Poupel. She also dis- 
cussed at great length with Oldchester 
the problem of Madame Olsen’s disap- 
pearance, and this annoyed him, for he 
could not make out why Mabel should 
care one way or the other about a per- 
son whom she had known only a few 
weeks, 

From what Madame Wachner told 
him—and Oldchester was_ perforce 
thrown a good deal in the company of 
Madame Wachner—this Danish lady 
had not been a very suitable acquaint- 
ance for Mabel; indeed, it was through 
this Anna Olsen that Mrs. Blackett had 
come to Enghien. Her disappearance 
had been a very good thing. But for 
that perhaps poor Mabel would have 
gone on to Monte Carlo for the winter, 
and would have become a confirmed 
gainbler—so at least Madame Wachner 
seemed to think. 

On what was to be the last day of 
Oldchester’s unsatisfactory visit to 
Enghien, the people in Mabel’s pension 
all went for a picnic in the Forest of 
Montmorency, and after they had had 
luncheon Oldchester had been the un- 
willing witness of a curious, little 
scene. 

leaving the others still sitting on the 
together, he had got up and 
strolled away in search of Mabel and 
the Comte De Poupel. For a while he 
had searched for them in vain; then, 
unexpectedly, he had seen them—seen 
them some few moments before they be- 
came aware of his presence. 

They were standing opposite one an- 
other in a little glade; the count was 
talking rapidly and very earnestly in 
French, while Mabel listened to him 
with downcast eves. Suddenly — she 
looked up and put out her hand, very 
deliberately. The count took the lit- 
tle hand in his, and held it for what 


grass 


seemed to the onlooker a long time—in 
reality perhaps for thirty seconds— 
then, after raising it to his lips, he let 
it go. 

Oldchester had turned on his heel, 
walking rapidly away, careless as to 
whether they were aware or not of his 
eavesdropping. How odious it was to 
see Mabel flirting! He had never known 
her do such a thing at home, in Amer- 
ica. Both as a girl and since her 
widowhood, she had been reserved and 
staid beyond her years. 

But Bill Oldchester was destined to 
yet another surprise. The morning of 
the day he was leaving Enghien, the 
Comte De Poupel came up to him. 

“T also am leaving this place to-day,” 
he said, “and I also am going to Switz- 
erland. Perhaps, Mr. Oldchester, we 
might travel part of the way together.” 

For the first time the American 
looked cordially at the Frenchman, al- 
though his brow clouded somewhat 
when the count added very earnestly— 
more earnestly than the occasion war- 
ranted: 

“I do wish we could persuade Mrs. 
Blackett to come with us. Enghien is 
not a nice place for her to be in alone 
by herself.” 

But Mabel refused to leave Enghien, 
and Oldchester and she had a painful 
discussion, during which she begged 
him passionately to mind his own busi- 
ness, and to leave her to do what she 
thought best for her own comfort and 
happiness. 

“Can't you see that I am miserable ?” 
she had flashed out. ‘The little amuse- 
ment—well, yes, the gambling—you 
grudge me is the only thing that takes 
me out of myself!” 

He had been present when she had 
made an appointment with the Wach- 
ners to meet them at the Casino that 
very evening, and then to go home with 
them to supper, and he had felt vaguely 
glad that they. at any rate, were there 
to look after her. 

She had accompanied both travelers 
to the station, talking a great deal and 
laughing gayly, more animated than 
Oldchester had ever seen her. And at 
the very last, on the platform, she had 
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suddenly become far more like her old 
self. 

“I don’t suppose I shall really stay 
here very long, after all.” Such had 
been her last whispered words to Bill 
Oldchester. ; 

To the Comte De Poupel she had sim- 
ply given her hand, silently. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was half-past eight, and for the 
moment the Casino was very empty, for 
the afternoon players had left, and the 
evening séric, as Paul De Poupel called 
them, had not yet arrived. 

“And now,” said Madame Wachner 
suddenly, “is it not time for us to go 
and ’ave our little supper?” 

She had been watching her husband 
and Mabel Blackett playing at baccarat ; 
both of them had won, not very much, 
but enough to make Mabel at least feel 
pleasantly excited. 

Mrs. Blackett turned round, siniling. 
It was nice of the Wachners to ask her 
back to supper at the Chalet des 
Muguets. It would have been lonely 
this evening at the Pension Noir. Ma- 
bel felt curiously deserted—the thought 
that Paul De Poupel would leave Eng- 
hien had never occurred to her. 

“I’m quite ready.” And then ad- 
dressing herself more particularly to 
Madame Wachner, who she knew dis- 
liked walking: ‘Shall we take a car- 
riage?” she asked diffidently. 

Mabel meant the carriage to be her 
share of the evening’s junketing. 

“No, no,” said Monsieur Wachner 
shortly. “There is no need to take a 
carriage to-night; it is so fine, and be- 
sides, it is not very far.” 

And so the three walked 
gether from the établissement—Mabel 
with her light, springing step keeping 
pace with “L’Ami Fritz,’ while his 
wife lagged a step behind. But as usual 
the man remained silent, while the 
two women talked. To-night, however, 
Madame Wachner did not 
usual tact; her mind seemed running on 
the Comte De Poupel. 

“T am glad he ’as gone away,” 
said. ‘He is so supercilious—so dif- 
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Io 


away to- 


1 . 
snow he 


she 


ferent to that excellent Mr. Oldchester. 
Perhaps you will find them both in 
America, together, when you go back!” 

Mabel made no answer; she thought 
it probable that she would never see 
the Comte De Poupel again, and the 
conviction hurt her shrewdly. It was 
painful to be reminded of him now, in 
this way, and by a woman who she knew 
disliked him as much as he disliked her. 

To-night, in the gathering darkness, 
the way to the Chalet des Muguets 
seemed longer than usual—far longer 
than it had seemed the last time she 
had gone there, but on that occasion 
Paul De Poupel had been her compan- 
ion, 

At last the three walkers came with- 
in sight of the little, white gate. How 
strangely lonely the house looked stand- 
ing back in the neglected, untidy gar- 
den! 

“I wonder,” Mabel Blackett looked 
up at her silent companion—*L’Ami 
Fritz” had not opened his lips a single 
time during the walk from the Casino 
—I wonder that you and Madame 
Wachner are not afraid to leave the 
house alone for so many hours of each 
day. Your servant leaves after lunch, 
doesn’t she?” 

“There is nothing to steal,” he an- 
swered shortly. “We always carry all 
our money about with us—all sensible 
people do so at Enghien and at Monte 
Carlo.” 

Madame 

l’s other 


Ma- 


Wachner was now on 
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hope that you, dear 
i, llowed the advice we gave 
you about that matter.” 

“Of course I did,” said Mabel, smil- 
ing. “I always carry my money about 
with me, strapped round my waist in 
that pretty, little leather bag which you 
gave me. At first it wasn’t very com- 
fortable, but I have got quite used to it 
now.” 

“That is right!’ said the other hearti- 
ly. “That is quite right! There are 
in every pension, perhaps even 
in the Pension Noir, if we knew every- 
thing!” went on Madame Wachner, 
laughing her hearty, jovial laugh. “By 
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rogues 
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the way, Ami Fritz, have you written 
that letter to the Pension Noir?” She 
turned to Mabel. ‘We are anxious to 
get a room in your pension for a 
friend.” 

Mabel felt, she could hardly say why, 
that the question had extremely annoyed 
Monsieur Wachner. 

“Of course, I have written the let- 
ter,” he snapped out. “Do I ever for- 
get anything?” 

“[ fear there is no room vacant,” 
Mabel said. “And yet—well, I sup- 
pose they have not had time to let 
the Comte De Poupel’s room. They only 
knew he was going this morning. You 
need not trouble to write a letter, I 
will give the message.” 

“Ah, but the person in question may 
arrive to-night,” said Madame Wach- 
ner. “No, we are arranging to send 
the letter by a cabman who will call 
for it.” 

Monsieur Wachner pushed open the 
white gate, and all three began walking 
up through the garden. The mantle of 


night now draped every straggling bush, 


every wilted flower, and the little wil- 
derness was filled with delicious pun- 
gent night scents. 

Mabel smiled in the darkness; there 
seemed something so primitive, so sim- 
ple in keeping the key of one’s front 
door outside, under the mat. And yet 
the foolish, prejudiced people spoke of 
Enghien as a dangerous spot, as being 
a plague pit! 

But before they had time to look for 
the key, the door was opened by the day 
servant, 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
Madame Wachner angrily. There was 
a note of dismay, as well as of anger, 
in her voice. 

The woman began to excuse herself 
volubly, 

“IT thought I might be of some use, 
madame, I thought I might help you 
with all the last details.” 

“There was no necessity—none at all 
for doing anything of the kind,” said 
Madame Wachner, speaking very quick- 
ly. “You had been paid! You had had 
your present! However, as you 
here, you may as well lay a third place 


are 


in the dining room; for, as you see, we 
have brought madame back to have a 
little supper. She will only stay a very 
few moments; she has to be home at 
her pension by ten o’clock.” 

Mabel, as is often the case with those 
who have been much thrown with 
French people, could understand French 
much better than she could speak it, and 
what Madame Wachner had just said 
surprised and puzzled her. It was quite 
untrue that she had to be back at the 
Pension Noir by ten o’clock—for the 
matter of that, she could stay out as 
long and as late as she liked, the more 
so that her host would certainly escort 
her back. 

Then again, although the arrange- 
ment that she should come to supper to- 
night had been made the day before, 
Madame Wachner had evidently for- 
gotten to tell her servant, for only two 
places were laid in the dining room, into 
which they all three walked through on 
entering the house. On the dining ta- 
ble stood a lighted lamp, and propped 
up against it was a letter addressed to 
Madame Noir in a peculiar, large hand- 
writing. “L’Ami Fritz’’ muttered some- 
thing, and, taking it up hurriedly, put 
it into his breast pocket. 

“I brought that letter out of mon- 
sieur’s bedroom,” observed the servant. 
“I feared monsieur had forgotten it. 
Would monsieur like me to take it to 
the Pension Noir on my way home?” 

“No,” said Monsieur Wachner short- 
ly. “There is no need for you to do 
that.” 

His wife called out to him imperi- 
ously, from the dark passage: “Fritz! 
Fritz! Come here a moment. I want 
you.” 

He hurried out of the room, and 
Mabel Blackett and the servant were 
left alone together for a few moments. 

The woman went to the buffet, and 
took up a plate; she came and placed 
it noisily on the table, and under cover: 
of the sound: “Do not stay here, ma- 
dame,” she whispered. ‘Come away 
with me. Say you want me to accom- 
pany you to the Pension Noir.” 

Mabel stared at her distrustfully. The 
servant had a disagreeable face; a cun- 
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ning, avaricious look was in her eyes, 
or so the young American fancied. No 
doubt she remembered the couple of 
francs given her, or rather extorted by 
her, the week before. 

“T will not say more,” the woman 
went on, speaking very quickly, and 
under her breath. “But I am an hon- 
est woman, and these people frighten 
me. Still I am not one to want embar- 
rassments with the police.” 

And Mabel suddenly remembered that 
those were exactly the same words 
which had been used by Anna Olsen’s 
landlady in connection with Anna’s dis- 
appearance. How frightened French 
people seemed to be of the police! 

The servant again moved away; she 
took up the plate she had just placed 
on the table, and to Mabel’s mingled 
disgust and amusement began rubbing 
it vigorously with her elbow. 

Monsieur Wachner came 
room. 

“That will do, that will do, Annette,” 
he said patronizingly. “Come here, my 
good woman. I desire to give you a 
So here 


’ 


into the 


pretty little gift from myself. 
is twenty francs. And now good night.” 
“Merci, m’sicur.” 
Without again looking at Mabel, the 


woman went out of the room. A mo- 
ment later the front door slammed be- 
hind her. 

“My wife discovered that it is An- 
nette’s féte day to-morrow. No doubt 
that was why she stayed on to-night.” 

Madame Wachner came in. 

“Oh, those French people!” 
claimed. ‘How greedy they 
money! But—well, the woman 
earned her present very fairly.” 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“May I go and take off my hat?” 
asked Mabel. 

She left the room before Madame 
Wachner could answer her, and walked 
down the short, dark passage. 

The door of the moonlit kitchen was 
ajar, and, to her surprise, Mabel Black- 
ett saw that a trunk, corded and even 
labeled, stood in the middle of the floor. 

Close to the trunk was a large piece 
of sacking. Was it possible that the 
Wachners, too, were leaving Enghien? 


she eX- 
are for 
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She 


If so, how very odd not to have told 
her! 

As she opened the door of the bed- 
room, Madame Wachner came up be- 
hind her. 

“Wait a moment,” she said breath- 
lessly. “I had better get a light. You 
see we have been rather upset to-day, 
for L’Ami Fritz has to go away for 
two or three days, and that is a great 
affair—we are seldom separated.” 

“The moon is so bright I can see 
quite well.” 

Mabel was taking off her hat; she put 
it, together with a little fancy bag in 
which she kept the silver she played 
with at the gambling tables, on Ma- 
dame Wachner’s bed. She felt vaguely 
uncomfortable, for even as Madame 
Wachner had spoken she had become 
aware that the bedroom was almost en- 
tirely cleared of everything belonging 
to its occupant. 

As they came back into the dining 
room, Monsieur Wachner, who was al- 
ready sitting down at table, looked up. 

“Words—words—words!” he ex- 
claimed harshly. “Instead of talking so 
much, why do you not both sit down 
and eat your suppers? I am hungry.” 

Mabel had never heard him speak in 
such a tone before, but his wife an- 
swered quite good-humoredly : 

“You forget, Fritz, that the cabman 
is coming. ‘Till he has come and gone, 
we shall not have peace.” 

\nd sure within a moment of 


saying those \ a sound 


enough, 
oras, there came 

eps on the path in the garden. 
Monsieur Wachner got up, and went 
out of the room. He opened the front 
door, and Mabel overheard a few words 
of the colk quy : 

“Yes, you are to take it now at once. 
Just leave it at the Pension Noir. You 
will come for us—you will come; that 
is, for me’”—monsieur raised his voice 
—"to-morrow morning at half-past six. 
I wish to catch the seven-ten train to 
Paris.” 

Mabel heard 
“Bien, m’sieur.” 

But “L’Ami Fritz” did not come back 
He went out into the garden 
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the man’s answering 


at once. 
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and down the gate. When he came 
back again, he put a large key on the 
table. 

“There!” he said, with a sigh of sat- 
isfaction. ‘Now there will be nothing 
to disturb us any more.” 

They all three sat down at the round 
dining table. To Mabel’s surprise, it 
was a very simple meal. There was 
only one small dish of cold meat. Al- 
ways before when Mabel Blackett had 
been to supper there had been two or 
three tempting dishes, and some dainty 
friandises as well, the whole procured 
from the excellent confectioner who 
drives such a roaring trade at Enghien. 
To-night, in addition to a few slices of 
cold tongue, there was only a little 
fruit. 

“L’Ami Fritz” helped first his wife 
and himself largely, then Mabel more 
frugally. It was a very slight matter, 
the more so that he was notoriously for- 
getful, being ever, according to his wife, 
absorbed in his calculations and “sys- 
tems.” But, all the same, this odd lack 


of good manners on her host’s part 


added to Mabel’s feeling of strangeness 
and discomfort. 

Indeed, the Wachners were both very 
unlike their usual selves this evening. 
Madame Wachner had suddenly become 
very serious, her face was set in rather 
grim, grave lines; twice as Mabel was 
eating the little piece of galantine which 
had been placed on her plate, she looked 
up and caught her hostess’ eyes fixed 
on her with a curious, alien scrutiny. 

When they had almost finished the 
meat which was on their plates, Ma- 
dame Wachner said suddenly: 

“Ami Fritz, you have forgotten to 
mix the salad! You will find what is 
necessary in the drawer behind you.” 

Monsieur Wachner got up, and, si- 
lently pulling the drawer of the buffet 
open, he took out of it a wooden spoon 
and fork; then he came back to the 
table, and began silently mixing the 
salad. 

The last two times Mabel had been 
at the Chalet des Muguets, her host, in 
deference to her American taste, had 
put a large admixture of vinegar in the 
salad dressing, but this time she saw 


that he soused the lettuce leaves with 
oil. 

At last: “Will you have some salad, 
Mrs. Blackett?” he said brusquely. 

“No,” she said. “Not to-night, thank 

” 
you. 

And she looked across at Madame 
Wachner, expecting to see in the older 
woman’s face a humorous appreciation 
of the fact that “L’Ami Fritz” had for- 
gotten her well-known horror of oil, 
for Mabel’s dislike of a French salad 
ingredient had long been a little joke 
among the three, nay, among the four, 
for Anna Olsen had been there the last 
time Mabel had had supper with the 
Wachners—and it had been such a 
merry meal! 

To-night no meaning smile met hers; 
instead, she saw that odd, grave, con- 
sidering look on the older woman’s face. 

Suddenly Madame Wachner held out 
her plate across the table, and her hus- 
band heaped it up with the oily mix- 
ture. Then he took up one of the two 
remaining pieces of meat that were on 
the dish, and placed it on his wife’s 
plate. He offered nothing more to Ma- 
bel. It was such a little thing, and yet, 
taken in connection with their silence 
and odd manner, this omission struck 
her with a kind of fear, with fear and 
with pain. She felt so hurt that the 
tears came into her eyes. 

Both husband and wife were now 
eating voraciously. There was a long 
moment's pause; then: 

“Do you not feel well?’ asked 
dame Wachner harshly. “Or are 
grieving for the Comte De Poupel =” 

Her voice had become guttural, full 
of coarse and cruel malice. 

Mabel Blackett pushed her chair back, 
and rose to her feet. 

“T should like to go home,” she said 
quietly. “It is getting late. I can make 
my way back quite well without Mon- 
sieur Wachner’s escort.” 

She saw her host shru shoul- 
ders. He made a face at his wife; it 
expressed annoyance, more, ex- 
treme disapproval. 

Madame Wachner also got up. 
laid her hand on Mabel’s shoulder. 
_ this time 


Ma- 
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“Come, Cc ne, sne said, 
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quite kindly, “you must not be cross 
with me, dear friend! I was only laugh- 
ing, I was only what you call in Amer- 
ica ‘teasing.’ The truth is, I am very 
vexed and upset that our supper is not 
better. I told that fool Frenchwoman 
to get in something nice. She disobeyed 
me. But now L’Ami Fritz is going to 
make us some good coffee. After we 
have had it, you shall go away if you 
wish,” 

Mabel Blackett sat down again. Aft- 
er all, as Paul De Poupel had truly said, 
not once but many times, the Wachners 
were not very refined people. And 
then she, Mabel, was tired and low- 
spirited to-night; perhaps she had im- 
agined the change in their manner 
which had so surprised, nay, almost 
frightened her. Now Madame Wach- 
ner was quite her old self; indeed, she 
was heaping all the cherries which were 
in the dessert dish on her guest's plate, 
in spite of Mabel’s smiling protest. 

“L’Ami Fritz” got up, and left the 
room. He was going into the kitchen 
to make the coffee. 

“Mr. Oldchester was telling me of 
your valuable pearls,” said Madame 
Wachner pleasantly. “I was surprised! 
What a lot of money to hang round 
one’s neck! But it is worth it, if one 
has so lovely a neck as has the little 
Mab-bel. May I look at them, or do 
you never take them off?” 

Mabel unclasped the string of pearls, 
and laid it on the table. 

“Yes, they are nice,” she said. “TI al- 
ways wear them, even at night. Many 
people have a knot made between each 
pearl, for that of course makes the dan- 
ger of losing them much less should 
the string break. But mine are not 
knotted, for a lady once told me that it 
made the pearls hang much less pret- 
tily; she said it would be quite safe if I 
had them restrung every six months.” 

Madame Wachner reverentially took 
up the pearls in her large hand; she 
seemed to be weighing them. 

“How heavy they are,” she observed. 

“Yes,” said Mabel, “you can always 
tell a real pearl by its weight.” 

“And to think,” went on her 
musingly, “that each of these tiny balls 


hostess 


is worth—how much is it worth?—at 
least five or six ’undred francs, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes,” said Mabel again, “they have 
greatly increased in value during the 
last few years. You see, pearls are the 
only really fashionable gems just now.” 

“IT suppose they are worth more to- 
gether than separately ?” said Madame 
Wachner, still in that thoughtful, con- 
sidering tone. 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” said Mabel, 
smiling. “Of course these are beauti- 
fully matched. I got them by a piece of 
good luck, without having to pay—well, 
what I suppose one woul:l call the mid- 
dleman’s profit. I just paid what I 
should have done at an auction.” 

“And you paid? Two—three thou- 
sand dollars?” asked Madame Wach- 
ner, fixing her small, dark, bright eyes 
on the fair American’s face. 

“Oh, rather more than that.” Mabel 
grew a little red. “But, as I said just 
now, they are always increasing in 
value. Even Mr. Oldchester, who did 
not approve of my getting these pearls, 
admits that.” 

Through the open door she thought 
she heard Monsieur Wachner coming 
back down the passage. So she sud- 
denly took the pearls out of the other 
woman's hand, and clasped the string 
about her neck again. 

“L’Ami Fritz” came into the 
He was holding rather awkwardly a 
little tray, on which were two cups— 
one a small cup, the other a large cup, 
both filled to the brim with black cof- 
put the small cup before his 
guest, the large cup before his wife. 

“[ hope you do not mind having a 
small cup,” he said solemnly. “I re- 
member that you do not care to take a 
great deal of coffee.” 

Mabel looked up. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “I ought to have 
told you before! I won't have any cof- 
fee to-night. Coffee is very bad for 
me. The last time I took some I lay 
awake all night.” 

“Oh, but you must take some.” Ma- 
dame Wachner spoke good-humoredly, 
but with great determination. ‘The 
small amount you have in that little cup 


roon}, 


fee. He 
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wil: not hurt you; and, besides, it is a 
special coffee; L’Ami Fritz’s own mix- 
ture.” 

She laughed heartily. And again 
Mabel noticed that Monsieur Wachner 
looked at his wife with a fixed, rather 
angry look, as much as to say: “Why 
are you always laughing? \Vhy can- 
not you be serious sometimes ?” 

“But honestly, to-night, I would 
rather not.” Mabel had suddenly seen 
a vision of herself lying wide awake 
during long hours—hours which, as she 
knew by experience, generally bring to 
the sleepless worrying thoughts. ‘No, 
no, | will not have any coffee to-night,” 
she repeated. 

“Yes, yes, dear friend, you really 
must.” Madame Wachner spoke very 
persuasively. “I should be really sor- 
ry if you did not take your coffee—in- 
deed, it would make me think you were 
angry with us because of the very bad 
supper we have given you. L’Ami 
l-ritz would not have taken the trouble 
to make coffee for his old wife; he has 
made it for you, only for you; he will 


be hurt if you do not take it.” 
The coffee did look very tempting. 
Mabel had always disliked coffee in 


America, but somehow French coffee 
was quite different; it had an entirely 
different taste to that which the ladies 
of Dallington pressed on their guests 
after dinner at their solemn dinner par- 
ties. 

She lifted the pretty little cup to her 
The coffee had a rather curious 
it was slightly bitter—decidedly 

so nice as that to which she was 
stomed to drink day after 
déjeuner at the Pension Noir. Surely 
it would be very foolish to risk a bad 
night for a small cup of indifferent 
coffee! 

She put the cup down, and pushed it 

away. 

“Please don’t ask me to take it!” she 
said, “It really is very bad for me.” 
Madame Wachner shrugged 

shoulders with an angry gesture. 

“Fritz,” she said imperiously, “will 

vou please come with me for a moment 
into the next room? I have something 


to ask vou.” 


each 


her 


Silently he obeyed his wife, and a 
moment later Mabel, left alone, could 
hear them talking eagerly to one an- 
other in that strange, unknown tongue 
in which they sometimes—not often— 
addressed one another. 

Mabel got up from her chair. She 
felt a sudden eager desire to slip away. 
lor a moment she even thought of leav- 
ing the house without saying good night, 
even without waiting for her hat and 
scarf. And then, with a strange sink- 
ing of the heart, she remembered that 
the little white gate was locked. 

But in no case would she have had 
time to do what she had thought of do- 
ing, for her host and hostess were now 
back in the room. 

Madame \Wachner sat down again at 
the dining table. 

“One moment,” she said rather 
breathlessly. ‘‘Just wait till 1 have fin- 
ished my coffee, Mab-bel, and then 
L.Ami Fritz will escort you home.” 

Monsieur Wachner was paying no 
attention either to his guest or to his 
wife. He took up the chair on which 
he had been sitting, and placed it out of 
the way near the door. Then he lifted 
the lamp off the table, and put it on the 
buffet; as he did so, Mabel, looking up, 
saw the shadow of his tall figure thrown 
grotesquely, hugely, against the oppo- 
site wall of the room. 

“Take the cloth off the 
said quickly in French. 

And his wife, gulping down the last 
drops of her coffee, got up and obeyed 


table,” he 


him. 

Mabel suddenly realized that they 
were getting ready for something—that 
they wanted the room cleared. 

As with quick, deft fingers Madame 
Wachner folded up the cloth, she said 
curtly : 

“As you are not taking any coffee, 
Mab-bel, perhaps it is time for you now 
to get up and go away.” 

Mabel looked across 
and reddened deeply. She felt very 
angry. Never in the course of her 
pleasant, easy, prosperous life had any 
one ventured to dismiss her in this fash- 
ion from their house. She rose to her 
feet. 


at the speaker, 
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And then in a moment there occurred 
that which transformed her anger into 
agonized fear and amazement. The 
back of her neck was grazed by some- 
thing sharp and cold. She gave a 
smothered cry. Her string of pearls 
had parted in two, and the pearls were 
now falling, one by one with dull thuds, 
and rolling all over the floor. 

Instinctively she bent down, but as 
she did so she heard the man behind her 
make a quick movement. She straight- 
ened herself, and looked sharply round. 
“L’Ami Fritz,” still holding the small 
pair of nail scissors in his hand with 
which he had snapped asunder her 
necklace, was in the act of taking out 
something that looked like a very short 
croquet mallet from the drawer of the 
buffet. 

Mabel Blackett’s nerves steadied ; her 
mind became curiously collected and 
clear. 

There leaped on her the knowledge 
that this man and woman meant to kill 
her—to kill her for the sake of the 


pearls which were still bounding along 


the floor, and for the small sum of 
money which she carried slung in the 
leather bag below her waist. 

“L’Ami Fritz” stood staring at her; 
he had put his hand—the hand holding 
the thing he had taken out of the 
drawer—behind his back. He was very 
pale; the sweat had broken out on his 
sallow, thin face. 

For a horrible moment there floated 

Mabel’s subconscious mind the 
thought of Anna Olsen, and of what she 
now knew to have been Anna Olsen's 
fate. 

But she put that thought away from 
her determinedly. The instinct of self- 
preservation possessed her wholly. Al- 
ready, in far less time than it would 
have taken to formulate the words, she 
had made up her mind to speak, and 
she knew exactly what she meant to 
say. 

“It does not matter about my pearls,” 
she said quietly. Her voice shook a lit- 
tle, but she spoke in her usual tone. “If 
you are going into Paris to-morrow 
morning, perhaps you would take them 
to be restrung.” 


across 


The man looked questioningly across 
at his wife. 

“Yes, that sounds a good plan,” he 
said in his guttural voice. 

“No,” exclaimed Madame Wachner 
decidedly, “that will not do at all! We 
must not run that risk! The pearls 
must be found now, at once.” She 
made a gesture as if she also meant to 
bend down and seek for them. “Stoop!” 
she said imperiously. “Stoop, Mab- 
bel! Help me to find your pearls.” 

But Mabel Blackett made no attempt 
to obey the order. Instead she gradu- 
ally edged toward the closed window. 
At last she stood with her back to it, 
with Madame Wachner rather to her 
right, \Vachner to her left. 

“No,” she said, “I will not stoop and 
pick up my pearls now, Madame Wach- 
ner. It will be easier to look in the 
daylight. Monsieur Wachner will find 
them to-morrow morning.” 

There came a tone of pleading, and 
for the first time of pitiful fear, in her 
voice, 

“It is not his business to find your 
pearls,” exclaimed Madame Wachner 
harshly. 

She stepped forward, and gripped 
Mabel by the arm, pulling her violently 
forward. As she did so she made a 
sign to her husband, and he pushed a 
chair quickly between Mrs. Blackett and 
the window, thus forcing her to lose her 
point of vantage. 

But Mabel was 
kept her feet. 

But though she kept her feet, she 
knew with a cold, reasoning knowledge 


I very near | 


young and lithe; she 


5 


that she to death; that 
it was only a question of minutes—un- 
less—unless she could make the man 
and woman before her understand that 
they would make far more money by 
allowing her to live than by killing her 
now, to-night, for the value of the 
pearls that lay scattered on the floor, 
and the small—the pitiably small—sum 
in her leather waist bag. 

“If you will let me go,” she said des- 
perately, “I swear I will give you every- 
thing | have in the world!” 

But the woman’s grip on her shoul- 
der became heavier, more cruel; she 


was 
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was trying to force Mabel down onto 
her knees. 

“What do you take us for?” she said 
furiously. “We want nothing from 
you—nothing at all!” 

She looked across at her husband, and 
there burst from her lips a torrent of 
words uttered in the language unknown 
to those who knew the Wachners. 

Mabel listened with painful atten- 
tion. She was trying to catch the drift 
of what was being said. Alas! She 
knew only too well; and there fell on 
her ear, twice repeated, the name Ol- 
sen. 

Slowly Wachner moved a step for- 
ward, Mabel looked at him, an agonized 
appeal in her eyes. He was smiling, 
a nervous grin zigzagging across his 
large, thin-lipped mouth. 

“You should have taken the coffee,” 
he muttered. “It would have saved us 
all much trouble!” 

He put out his left hand, and the long, 
strong fingers closed, tentaclewise, on 
her slender shoulder. His right hand 
he kept still hidden behind his back. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The great open-air restaurant in the 
Champs Elysées was full of foreigners. 
Paul De Poupel and Bill Oldchester 
were sitting opposite to one another on 
the broad terrace dotted with small ta- 
)] embowered in flowering shrubs. 


T} American 


ley were both smoking, the 
cigar, the | 

now half-pa ¢ 
taking the first express for 
had decided to have 


dinner in 
and to take a later train. 
“T do not feel happy at our having 


the \ 
Paris, 
left Mrs. Blackett alone at Enghien, 
Mr. Oldchester.” 

Paul De Poupel took the cigarette out 
of his mouth, and put it down on the 
table. 

Oldchester looked up. His 
were on edge. What did the 
man mean by saying that? 

“I don’t see what else we could do,” 
he said shortly. 

He had no wish to discuss Mabel and 

a 


nerves 
lrench- 


her affairs with this foreigner, however 
oddly intimate Mrs. Blackett had al- 
lowed herself to get with the Comte De 
Poupel. 

“Enghien is a very queer place,” ob- 
served the Comte De Poupel medita- 
tively. 

Oldchester thought the remark too 
obvious to answer. Of course Enghien 
was a queer place; to put it plainly, lit- 
tle better than a gambling hell. But it 
was rather strange to hear the Comte 
De Poupel saying so—a real case if ever 
there was one, of Satan rebuking sin. 
But at last: 

“Of course it is,” he said irritably. 
“T can’t think what made Mrs. Blackett 
go there in the first instance.” 

“She was brought there by the Dan- 
ish lady she met in a hotel in Paris, 
and who disappeared so strangely,” an- 
swered Paul De Poupel quickly. “It is 
not the place for a young lady to be by 
herself.” 

Bill Oldchester tilted back the chair 
on which he was sitting. Once more 
he asked himself what on earth the fel- 
low was driving at? Was all this talk 
simply a preliminary to the count’s say- 
ing that he was not going to Switzer- 
land, after all; that he was going back 
to Enghien in order to take care of 
Mabel? What an absurd idea! 

Quite suddenly the young American 
felt shaken by a very primitive, and to 
him hitherto a very unfamiliar feeling 
that of jealousy. Damn it 1 
have that! Of com 
in | vewW ith \ label bla 

fF nonsense had been ove : 
but he, Bill Oldchester, was her trustee 
and lifelong friend; he must see to it 
that she didn’t make a fool of herself 
either by gambling away her money— 
the good money the late George 
Blackett had toiled so many years to 
make—or—or—worse by far, by mak- 
ing some wretched foreign marriage. 

He stared at his companion suspi- 
ciously. Was it likely that a real count 
would lead the sort of life this man De 
Poupel was leading, in a place 
Ienghien? 

“If you really feel like that, I think 
I'd better give up my trip to Switzer- 
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land, and go back to Enghien to-mor- 
row morning.” 

He stared hard at the Comte De 
Poupel, and noted with sarcastic amuse- 
ment the other's appearance—so fop- 
pish, so effeminate to American eyes. 
Particularly did he regard with scorn 
the count’s yellow silk which 
matched his lemon-colored tie and silk 
pocket handkerchief. ancy starting 
for a long night journey in such a “get- 
up’! Well! Perhaps women liked 
that sort of thing, but he would never 
have ‘thought Mabel was that sort of 
woman. 

A change came over Paul De Poupel’s 
face. There was unmistakable relief, 
nay, more, even joy in the voice with 
which the Frenchman answered: 

“That is excellent! That is quite 
right! That is first rate! Yes, yes, Mr. 
Oldchester, you go back there. It is 
not right that Mrs. Blackett should be 
by herself. It may seem absurd to 
you, but, believe me, Enghien is not a 
safe spot in which to leave an unpro- 
tected woman. She has not one single 
friend, not a person to whom she could 
turn to for advice—excepting, of course, 
the excellent Noirs, who keep the pen- 
sion, and they naturally desire to keep 
their good guest.” 

“There's that funny old couple—that 
man called Fritz something or other, 
and his wife,” observed Oldchester. 

Paul De Poupel shook his head, 

‘Those people are not nice people,” 
“They appear to be 
Blackett, but they 
Chey are 


S¢ cks, 


he said decidedly. 

Mrs. 
fond of themselves. 
for the stuff,’ as you 
Americans say. The man is the worst 
type of gambler, the type that believes 
he is going to get rich, rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, by a ‘system.’ Such 
a man will do anything for money. | 
believe they knew far more of the dis- 
appearance of Madame Olsen than any 
one else did. I have suspected’”—he 
dropped his voice, and leaned over the 


vel fond ol 
are Oni 


adventurers, ‘out 


table—“nay, I have felt sure from the 
very first, that the Wachners are black- 
mailers. I am convinced that they dis- 
covered something to that poor lady’s 
discredit and—after making her pay— 


drove her away. Just before she left 
Inghien they were trying to raise mon- 
ey at the Casino money changer’s on 
some worthless shares. But after Ma- 
dame Olsen’s disappearance they had 
plenty of gold and notes.” 

Oldchester looked again at his com- 
panion, At last he was really impressed. 
Blackmailing is a word which has a 
very ugly sound in an American law- 
yer’s ears. 

“If that is really true,” he said sud- 
denly, “I almost feel as if I ought to 
go back to Enghien to-night. I sup- 
pose there are heaps of trains.” 

“You might at all events wait till to- 
morrow morning,” said Paul De Poupel 
dryly. 

He also had suddenly experienced a 
touch of that jealous feeling which had 
surprised Oldchester but a few mo- 
ments before. But he was a French- 
man, and he was familiar with the sen- 
sation—nay, he welcomed it. “To 
think,” he said to himself, “that I am 
still capable of jealousy! Eh! Eh! | 
am not so old as I thought I was!” 

Mabel Blackett seemed to have come 
very near to him in the last few mo- 
ments. He saw her blue eyes brim- 
ming with tears, her pretty mouth trem- 
bling; her hand lay once more in his 
hand. 

Had he grasped that kind, firm little 
hand, an entirely new life had been 
within his reach. <A sensation of im- 
measurable lo over Paul De 


Poupel. 


caine 


But no—he had right, 


U peen 
right. He liked her too well to risk 
making her as unhappy as he might 
make her, as he would be tempted to 
make her, if she became his wife. 

Paul De Poupel took off his hat. He 
remained silent for what seemed to his 
American companion quite a long time. 

“By the way, what is Mrs, Blackett 
doing to-night ?”’ he said at last. 

*To-night ?” said Oldchester. “Let 
me see—why, to-night she is spending 
the evening with those very people of 
whom you were speaking just now. | 
heard her arrange it with them this 
morning.” He added stiffly: ‘I doubt 
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if your impression is a right one. They 
seem to me a respectable couple.” 

Paul De Poupel shrugged his shoul- 
ders. He felt suddenly uneasy, afraid 
he hardly knew of what. There was 
no risk that Mabel Blackett would fall 
a victim to blackmailers—she had noth- 
ing to be ashamed of, nothing to fear— 
but still he hated to think that she was, 
even now, alone with this sinister man 
and woman of whom he had formed 
such a bad impression. 

He took his watch out of his pocket. 

“There’s a train for Enghien at a 
quarter to ten,” he said slowly. ‘That 
would be an excellent train for you— 
for us to take.” 

“Then are you 
back to Enghien, too?” 
sarcastic inflection in the 
voice, 

“Ves.” 

The Comte De Poupel looked at Old- 
chester significantly, and his look said: 
“Take care, my friend. We do not 
allow a man to sneer at another man in 
this country unless he is willing to stand 
certain unpleasant consequences.” 


thinking of going 
There was a 
American's 


During the short train journey they 


hardly spoke to one another. Each 
thought that the other was doing a 
strange thing—and a.thing which the 
thinker could have done much better if 
left to himself. 

At Enghien station they jumped into 
a victoria. 

“IT suppose we had better drive 
traight to the Pension Noir,” Oldches- 

said hesitatingly. 

“Yes. And I will go on somewhere 
else as soon as I know you have seen 
Mrs. Blackett. She should be back 
from the Wachners by now. By the 
way, Mr. Oldchester, you had _ better 
ask to have my room to-night ; we know 
that it is disengaged. Please do not tell 
her that I came back with you. Where 
would be the use? Perhaps I will go 
back to Paris to-night.” 

The Comte De Poupel spoke in a 
constrained, preoccupied voice. 

“But aren’t you coming in? Won't 
you stay ac Enghien at least till to- 
morrow ?” 


Oldchester’s voice unwittingly be- 
came far more cordial; if he did not 
wish to see Mabel, why had he insisted 
on coming to-night ? 

The veranda of the Pension Noir was 
still brightly lit up, for late hours are 
the rule in Enghien. As they drew up 
before the door, the Comte De Poupel 
suddenly grasped the other’s hand. 

“Good luck!’ he exclaimed. ‘Good 
luck, fortunate man!” 

Oldchester was rather touched as well 
as surprised. Lut what queer, emo- 
tional fellows Frenchmen are, to be 
sure! This Paul De Poupel had evi- 
dently been a little bit in love with Ma- 
bel, but he was evidently quite willing 
to think of her married to another fel- 
low. bBut—but Oldchester was no 
longer so sure that he wanted to marry 
Mabel. She was different somehow— 
another Mabel to the one he had always 
known, 

“I'll just come out, and tell you that 
it’s all right,” he said a little awkwardly. 
“But I wish you'd come in, if only for 
a minute. Mrs. Blackett would be so 
pleased to see you.” 

“No, no,” muttered the other. 
lieve me, she would not!” 

Oldchester turned, and walked 
through into the veranda. It was empty 
save for the landlord, a voluble south- 
erner, who, as a rule, saw but little of 
his guests, for he was not ashamed of 
acting as chef in his own kitchen, leav- 
ing the rest of the management of the 
prosperous pension to his wife. As it 
happened, Madame Noir had 
had to go away for two or three da) 

“T want to know,” said Oldchester 
abruptly, “if you can let me have a 
room for to-night? The room of the 
Comte De Poupel is, I believe, disen- 
gaged ?” 

“T will 
quire!” 

Monsieur Noir did not know what to 
make of this big American who had 
come in out of the night, bringing no 

ge with him but one little bag. 
Then he suddenly remembered; why, of 
course this was the friend of the pretty, 
charming, wealthy Madame Blackett, 
the gentleman who had been staying 


“Be- 


1 
however 


see, monsieur—I will in- 


luggage 
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during the past few days at the Pension 
Malfait. 

Then, this Mr. Oldchester’s departure 
from Enghien had been a fausse sortie? 
A ruse to get rid of the Comte De Pou- 
pel, who was also in love with the 
American widow? Ah! Ah! Mon- 
sieur Noir felt much amused. But the 
American’s tale of love was not to run 
smoothly, after all, for now another 
complication had arisen. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “it is all right! I 
had forgotten! As you say, monsieur, 
the Comte De Poupel’s room is now 
empty, but He hesitated, and with 
a sly look added: “Indeed, we have 
another room empty to-night—a_ far 
finer room, the room of Madame 
Blackett.” 

“The room of Mrs. Blackett ?”” echoed 
Oldchester. “Has Mrs. Blackett 
changed her room?” 

“Oh, no, monsieur. She left Enghien 
this very evening. I have but just now 


received a letter from her.” 
The little man could hardly keep seri- 


ous. Oh! Those Americans who are 
said to be so cold!) They also when in 
love behave like other people! 

“Ah, what a charming lady, mon- 
Madame Noir and I shall miss 
her greatly. \We hoped to see her for 
all the summer. Perhaps she will come 
back, now monsieur has returned.” 

“Left Enghien!” repeated Oldchester 
incredulously. “But that’s impossible! 
It isn’t more than three or four hours 
since we said good by to her here. She 
had no intention of leaving Enghien 
then. Do you say you've had a letter 
from her? \Vill you please show it to 
me?” 

“Certainly, monsieur.” 

Monsieur Noir, followed by the 
American, trotted off into his office. 
Slowly, methodically, he began to turn 
over the papers on the writing table. 
He felt quite lost without his wife, and 
just a little uncomfortable. There had 
evidently been a lovers’ quarrel be- 
tween these two peculiar American peo- 
ple. What a pity that the gentleman, 
who had very properly returned to beg 
the lady’s pardon, found his little bird 
flown! 


sieur ! 


In such poetic terms did Monsieur 
Noir in his own mind refer to Mabel 
Blackett. Her presence in his house 
had delighted his southern, sentimental 
mind; he ‘felt her to be so decorative, 
as well as so lucrative, a guest to his 
beloved pension. Mrs. Blackett had 
never questioned any of the extras he 
had put on her weekly bill. And she 
had never become haggard and cross as 
other ladies did who lost money at the 
Casino, Though he was very sorry she 
had left the Pension Noir, he was grati- 
fied by the fact that she had lived up to 
his ideal of her, for, though Madame 
Blackett had paid her weekly bill only 
two days before, she had actually sent 
him a hundred francs to pay for the 
two days’ board; the balance to be dis- 
tributed among the servants. 

There could surely be no harm in giv- 
ing this odd-looking American the 
lady’s letter? Still, Monsieur Noir was 
sorry that he had not Madame Noir at 
his elbow to make the decision for him. 

“Here it is,” he said at last, taking a 
piece of paper out of a drawer. “J 
must have put it there for Madame 
Noir to read it on her return. It is a 
very gratifying letter—monsieur will 
see that for himself.” 

Oldchester took the folded-up piece 
of note paper out of the little French- 
man’s hand with a strange feeling of 
misgiving. Then, glancing at the letter: 
“You have made istake,” he said 
quickly. “This is t Mrs. Blackett’s 
handwriting.” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur, it 
Mrs. Blackett’s letter. You 
the lady’s signature written as plainly 
possible.” 

Oldchester looked to where the man’s 
fat finger pointed. Yes, in the strange, 
the alien handwriting were written two 
words, “Mabbel” and “Blacket’; but 
the handwriting, stiff, angular, large, re- 
sembled his cousin’s sloping caligraphy 
as little as did the spelling of the two 
words that of her name. A thrill of 
fear, of terrifying suspicion flooded 
Bill Oldchester’s unonplace 
mind. Slowly he read the strange let- 
ter through. The missive ran, in 
French: 


see there 


shre W ad. col 
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Mapame Norr: I am leaving Enghien 
this evening in order to join my friend, 
Madame Olsen. I request you, therefore, 
to send on my luggage to the cloakroom at 
the Gare du Nord. I inclose a_ hundred- 
franc note to pay you what I owe. Please 
distribute the rest of the money among the 
servants. I beg to inform you that I have 
been exceedingly comfortable at the Pension 
Noir, and will recommend it to my friends. 
Yours very cordially, 
MaABBEL BLACKET. 

Turning on his heel, without even 
saying “Bon soir’ to the astonished, and 
by now repentant Monsieur Noir, Old- 
chester rushed out on the veranda. 

“Come into the house! Now, at 
once!” he said roughly. “Something 
extraordinary has happened!” 

The Comte De Poupel jumped out of 
the carriage, and a moment later the two 
men stood together in the brightly light- 
ed veranda, unseecing, uncaring of the 
fact that Monsieur Noir was staring at 
them with affrighted eyes. 

“This letter purports to be from Ma- 
bel Blackett,” said Oldchester hoarsely, 
“but of course it is nothing of the sort! 
She never wrote a line of it. It’s en- 
tirely unlike her handwriting—and then 
look at the absurd signature! What 
does it mean, Poupel? Can you give 
me any clew to what it means?” 

The Comte De Poupel looked up. 
ven Oldchester, frightened and angry 
as he now was, could not help noticing 
how the other man’s face had changed 
‘¢ pw ly } 


] 


l 
m being of a 


moment 9 


1+] alt 


] 
Te) 


oupel in a whi t 
ike a scene here. I know where 
she is. If what I believe is true, every 
ment is of value.” 

He plucked the 
and hurried 
vrateful darkness. 

“Get into the carriage,” he said im- 
periously. “I will see to everything.” 

Oldchester heard him direct the 
driver to the police station. 

“We may need two or three gen- 
darmes,” he muttered. “It’s worth the 
three minutes’ delay!” 

The carriage drew up before a shab- 


the 
the 


American by 


leeve, him out into 


by little house across which was written 
in huge black letters the word ‘“Gen- 
darmerie.” The count rushed into the 
guardroom, hurriedly explained his er- 
rand to the superintendent, and came 
out, but a moment later, with three men. 

“We must make room for them 
somehow,” he said briefly, and room 
was made, 

Oldchester noticed with surprise that 
each man was armed not only with a 
stave, but with a revolver. The French 
police show no kindness even to poten- 
tial criminals, 

They swept on, through the dimly 
lighted, shady avenues, till they came 
to the outskirts of the town. Paul De 
Poupel sat with clenched hands, staring 
in front of him, and the gendarmes 
murmured together in quick, excited 
tones. 

At last, as they turned into a dark 
road, De Poupel suddenly began to talk 
at the very top of his voice: 

“Speak, Mr. Oldchester, speak as 
loud as you can! Shout! Say anything 
that you like! They may as well hear 
that we are coming!” 

But Oldchester could not do what the 
other man so urgently required of him; 
to save his life he could not have opened 
his mouth and shouted as the other was 
doing. 

“We are 


dD 


oing to pay an evening call 

hat you in America call an evening 

1! We are going to fetch our friend 
r fri \ | 


urely ? Che 


woman who asked you concerning your 


plans? It is she I fear—— 

“Je crois que c’est ici, monsteur? 

The horse was suddenly brought up 
short opposite a small white gate. Old 
chester saw, standing back in a large 
moonlit garden, a small square 
The windows were closely shuttered, 
but where the shutters met in one of the 
lower rooms glinted a straight line of 
light. 

“We are in time,” said the count, with 
a queer break in his voice. “If we were 


” 


7 
nouse, 
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not in time there would be no light. 
The house of the wicked ones would be 
in darkness.” And then in French he 
added: ‘You had better all three stay 
in the garden, while Mr. Oldchester and 
I go up to the house. If we are gone 
more than five minutes then one of you 
follow us.” 

In varying accents 
posed answers: “Oui, 

There came a check. The little gate 
was locked. Each man helped another 
over very quietly, and then the three 
gendarmes dispersed with swift, noise- 
less steps, each seeking a point of van- 
tage commanding the house. Oldches- 
ter and Paul De Poupel, talking in loud, 
confident tones, walked quickly up the 
path. 

Suddenly a shaft of bright light 
pierced the moonlit darkness. The shut- 
ters of the dining room of the Chalet 
des Muguets had been unbarred, and the 
window flung open. 

“Oui va la?” 

The old military watchword, as the 
Frenchman remembered with a sense of 
its terrible irony, was flung out into the 
night in the harsh, determined voice of 
Madame Wachner. They saw her stout 
figure filling up most of the window 
outlined against the lighted room. She 
was leaning out, peering into the garden 
with angry, fearful eyes. 

Both men stopped speaking simul- 
taneously. Neither en her. 

“Who goes _ther 7” she repeated, 
And then: “I fear, messieurs, that you 

i h taken 


You nave 
else’s house. 


came the com- 


m’sieur.” 


this villa for some one 
But there was alarm as well as anger in 
her voice. 

“It is I, Paul De Poupel, Madame 
Wachner.” The count spoke quite 
courteously, his agreeable voice thick- 
ened, made hoarse by the strain to 
which he had just subjected it. “1 have 
brought Mr. Oldchester. We have come 
to fetch Madame Blackett, for in Paris 
we found news making her return home 
to America at once a matter of impera- 
tive necessity.” 

He waited a moment, then added, 
raising his voice as he spoke: “We 
know that she is spending the evening 


with you.” And he walked on quickly 
to where he supposed the front door to 
be. 

“If they deny she is there,” he whis- 
pered to his companion, “we will shout 
for the gendarmes and break in. But 
I doubt if they will dare to deny she is 
there unless—unless 

The two men stood in front of the 
closed door for what seemed to them a 
very long time. It was exactly three 
minutes, and when at last it opened 
slowly, revealing the tall, lanky figure 
of “L’Ami Fritz,” they both heard the 
soft, shuffling tread of the gendarmes 
closing in round the house. 

“] pray you to come in,” said Mon- 
sieur \WWachner in English, and address- 
ing Bill Oldchester. “I am pleased to 
sce you—the more so that your friend, 
Madame Blackett, is indisposed. A mo- 
ment ago, to our deep concern, she 
found herself quite faint—no doubt 
from the heat. I will conduct you, gen- 
tlemen, into the drawing-room; my wife 
and Madame Blackett will join us there 
in a minute.” 

Only then did he move back 
ciently to allow the two men to cross the 
threshold, 

Paul De Poupel opened his lips, but 
from them. The sud- 
den sense of relief from what had been 
agonized suspense gripped him by the 
throat. He brushed past \\ achner, and 
made straight for ehind 
which he felt sure he wou find the 

ct t alres Achy I 


suffi- 


no sound came 


the handle ‘ 
and then he 
amazed at the 


Mabel 


om door, 


sight 
Blackett was sit- 
ting at a round table still laden with the 


for he was 
met his eyes. 


remains of a simple meal. Her face 
aan : - ¢ ¢ . 

was hidden in her hands, and she was 

trembling—shaking as though she had 

the ague. 

On the floor 
crawling about on her 
but as the dining-room door opened 
ke « Ike d up, and with difficulty 
raised herself f tooping 
tion. 

“Such a 


Wachner was 


and knees, 


Madame 
hands 


some 
posi- 


exclaimed. 
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“Such a very great misfortune! The 
necklace of our friend ’as broken, and 
her beautiful pearls are rolling all over 
the floor! We ’ave been trying, Fritz 
and myself, to pick them up for her. 
Is not that so, Mab-bel? She is so dis- 
tressed! It ’as made her feel very faint. 
But I tell her we shall find them all—it 
is only a matter of a little time. I asked 
her to take some cognac my husband 
keeps for such bad moments, but no, 
she would not. Is not that so, Mab-bel ?” 

She stared down gloomily at the 
bowed head of her guest. 

Mrs. Blackett looked up. As if hyp- 
notized by the other woman’s voice, she 
rose to her feet—a wan, pitiful little 
smile came over her white face. 

“Yes,” she said dully, “the string 
broke. I was taken faint—I felt hor- 
ribly queer—perhaps it was the heat.” 

Paul De Poupel took a sudden step 
forward into the room. He had just 
become aware of something which had 
made him also feel “queer.” That 
something had no business in the dining 
room, for it belonged to the kitchen; in 
fact, it was a large wooden mallet of 
the kind used by French cooks to beat 
meat tender. Just now the club end 
of the mallet was sticking out of the 
drawer of the walnut buffet The 
drawer had evidently been pulled out 
askew, and had stuck—as is the way 
with drawers forming part of ill-made 
furniture, 

Oldchester, over the count’ 


] . ] re 


wl 


snouicdel 
l, but , 
t, and on quite frien 
the Wachners. 

What had the Comte De Poupel 
meant by calling the commonplace, stout 
woman now speaking so kindly to and 
of Mabel, a devil? Above all, what had 
he meant by his hints of deadly danger, 
by his agonized fear of being too late? 

Bill Oldchester began to wonder 
what they ought to do about the gen- 
“Whether it would be possible 
to get them out of the place without the 
Wachners knowing they had been there, 
He felt very uncomfortable, and _ it 
seemed to him that Mabel Blackett 
avoided looking at him. 


cdarmes., 


Had not her last words to him been 
a plea for his noninterference in her 
affairs? At the time she had uttered 
them the words had hurt him, made him 
feel very angry. But, after all, she was 
a grown-up woman, she had a right to 
conduct her life as she liked; she had 
even a right—and this was a galling 
thought—to be very much annoyed that 
he had come back in this way, even fol- 
lowing her to her friends’ house. 

“Well, Mabel,” he said rather shortly, 
“I suppose we ought to be going now. 
We have a carriage waiting at the gate, 
so we shall be able to drive you home. 
But of course we must first pick up all 
your pearls—it won't take long.” 

But Mrs. Blackett made no answer. 
She did not even look round. She was 
still standing looking straight before 
her, as if she saw something the others 
could not see written on the distempered 
wall. 

“L’Ami Fritz” entered the room 
quietly. He looked even odder than 
usual, for while in one hand he held 
Mrs. Blackett’s pretty black tulle hat 
and her fancy bag, in the other was 
clutched the handle of a broom. 

“T did not think you would want to go 
back into my wife’s bedroom,” he said 
deprecatingly ; and Mrs. Blackett, at last 
turning her head round, actually smiled 
gratefully at him. 

She was reminding 


1ad tried to save her. 


herself that he 
Only once—only 
he had grinned at her so strange- 
sal of the 

lly 


1 


) 
‘ 
i 


a) hat and bag on the table, 
he began sweeping the floor with long, 
skillful movements. 

“This is the best way to find the 
pearls,” he muttered, and three of the 
four people present stood and looked on 
at what he was doing. 

\s for the one most concerned, Ma- 
bel Blackett had again begun to stare 
dully before her, as if what was going 
on did not interest her one whit. 

At last “L’Ami Fritz” took a long 
spoon off the table; with its help he 
put what he had swept up—pearls, dust, 
and fluff—into the little fancy bag. 
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“There!” he said, with a sigh of re- 
lief. “I think they are all there.” 

But even as he spoke, he knew well 
enough that some of the pearls—per- 
haps five or six—had found their way 
up his wife’s capacious sleeve. 

And then quite suddenly, Madame 
Wachner uttered a hoarse exclamation 
of terror. One of the gendarmes had 
climbed up upon the window sill, and 
was now looking into the room. She 
waddled quickly across the room—only 
to meet another gendarme face to face 
in the hall. 

Mabel’s face gleamed; a sensation 
which had hitherto been quite unknown 
to her took possession of her, soul and 
She longed for revenge—re- 
venge not so much for herself as for 
her murdered friend. 

She clutched Paul De Poupel by the 
arm, 

“They killed Anna Olsen,” she whis- 
pered. “She is lying in the wood— 
where they meant to put me if you had 
not come just, only just in time!’ 

Paul De Poupel beckoned to 
oldest police official present. 

“You will remember the disappear- 
ance from Enghien of a Danish lady. I 
have reason to believe these people mur- 
dered her. Once I have placed Ma- 
dame Blackett under medical care, I will 
Meanwhile you of course 


be lv. 


the 


return here. 


kno 


what ] ” 
nat to do. 


ut, mst 

this 

STV I . 

bear an interrogatio1 h 
send 


row 


1 on arat - ’ 
peopie 1! separate POOIIIS, 


you, reénforcements, and to-mor 
morning dig up the little wood behind 
the house.” 

“Are you coming, Mabel?’ called out 
Oldchester impatiently. 
“Yes, yes. We: 


» Poupel 


ire con ing!” 
her out 


‘ateful dark- 


hurried 


> angry voices— 


ft tones of “L’Ami 


ed in indignant 


cented garden 


with the two men, one on either side 
of her, Mabel Blackett walked slowly 
to the gate. Between them they got her 
over it, and into the victoria. Paul De 
Poupel pulled out the little back seat, 
but Oldchester, taking quick possession 
of it, motioned him to sit by Mabel. 

“To Paris, Hotel du Louvre,” the 
count called out to the driver. “You 
can take as long as you like over the 
journey.” Then he bent forward to 
Oldchester. “The air will do her good,” 
he murmured, 

By his side, huddled up in a corner 
of the carriage, Mabel Blackett lay 
back inertly ; her eves were wide open; 
she was staring hungrily at the sky, at 
the stars. She had never thought to see 
the sky and the stars again. 

They were moving very slowly. The 
driver was accustomed to people ‘who 
suddenly decided to drive all the way 
back into Paris from Enghien after an 
evening's successful, or tor the matter 
of that unsuccessful, play. 

Hie had been very much relieved to 
see his two gentlemen come back from 
the chalet, leaving the gendarmes be- 
hind. He had no wish to get mixed up 
in a no wish, that is, to have 
any embarrassments with the police. 

They drove on through dimly lit, 
leafy thoroughfares till they came into 
the outskirts of the great city, and still 
Mrs. Blackett remained  obstinately 


fracas; 


ean to feel 
Mabel so 
As she had 
gathered and restored to her, she 
certainly behaved oddly, 
yet the Wachners had been very kind. 
He hoped they were not angry with him 
for the presence of the police. Doubt- 
less the men had remained behind to ex- 
plain and ape yc 1ze, 

And then suddenly Bill Oldchester 
the letter—the extraordi- 
nary letter which had purported to be 
written by Mabel Blackett. Who had 
written that letter, and for what reason? 

Paul De Poupel leaned forward. 

“Speak to her,” he said in an urgent 


* Take hand, and try to 


and yet—and 


remembered 


whisper. 











rouse her. I feel very preoccupied 
about her condition.” 

Oldchester in the darkness felt him- 
self flushing. With a diffident gesture, 
he took Mabel Blackett’s hand in his, 
and then he uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and concern. Her hand was 
quite cold—cold and nerveless to the 
touch, as if all that constitutes life had 
gone out of it. 

“My dear girl!” he exclaimed. **\What 
is the matter ? | hope those people 
didn't frighten you in any way? Do 
you suspect them of having wanted to 


steal your pearls?” 

But Mabel remained silent, absolute- 
ly silent. She did not want to speak, she 
only wanted to live. It was so strange 
to feel oneself alive—alive and whole 
at a time when one had thought to be 
dead, having been done to death after an 
awful, disfiguring struggle, for Mabel 
had determined to struggle to the end 
with her murderers. 

“My God!” muttered Paul De Pou- 
pel. “Do you not understand? They 
meant to kill her!” 

“To kill her?” 
incredulously. 

Then there came over him a rush and 
glow of angry excitement. (sood God! 
If that was the case, they ought to have 
driven back at once to the local police 
station. 

“Mabel!” he 
vourself, and _ tell 
lf what the count says is true, 

ing must be done at once.’ 

\label moved slightly ; Pa 

1 could feel her shuddering 

“Oh, Bill, let me try to forget, 
moaned. And then, lifting her voice 
“They killed Anna Olsen—poor Ant 
Olsen!’ Her voice broke, and she be- 
gan to sob convulsively. “I would not 
think of her,’ she sobbed. “I forced 
myself not to think of her—but now ] 
hall never, never think of any one else 


repeated Oldchester 


exclaimed. “Rouse 
us what happened! 


soime- 


¢ 


la 


any more.’ 
Paul De Poupel put his arm round 
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her should tT; and drew her 


him. 

“Everything has been done that could 
be done to-night,” he authorita- 
tively. “And I will see, never fear, 
that these infamous people are not al- 
Poor Madame Olsen 


tenderly to 


said 


lowed to escape. 
shall be avenged.” 

A passion of pity, of protective ten- 
derness, filled his heart, and suddenly 
lifted him into another region than that 
in which he had become content to 
dwell, 

“But surely the police ought to take 
Mrs. Blackett’s statement to-night,” ob- 
jected Oldchester. 

“Mrs. Blackett will 
upon to make any statement to the po- 
lice,” the count quietly, ‘There 
will be ample evidence, quite apart from 
anything she could tell them; and | 
would not subject her to the ordeal of 
appearing as witness in such a case.” 
He felt that Mrs. Blackett was listening 
gratefully. “I have an announcement 
to make to you, Mr. Oldchester, which 
will, I feel sure, bring me your congrat- 
ulation. Mrs. Blackett is about to do 
me the honor of becoming my wife.” 
He waited a moment, and then added 
very gravely: “I am giving her an un- 
dertaking, a solemn promise by all | 
hold dear, to give up play.” 


7 ° 
snoeck otf sil 


never be called 


said 


Oldchester felt a irprise. 


The count’s words made him forget for 








a moment ‘ }* 1 Paul De Poupel 
had meant them to do—the events of 
t ‘ bh ( yr, i Kel, 
: ' ' ore 

\ r 
b ( : 1 : pel l l 
Mabel be no 

rie leaned ‘ a grasped th 
other man’s left hand 

“Tl do congratulate you, he said 
heartily. “You deserve your good 
luck.” 

\nd then to Mabel he added quietly = 
el nder ( ] VOU OV e hiin your life os 
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she d 


oes not want re 
lease this way,” said Carleton 
Thorne. “This would leave 
her nothing; not even a name. 
She has not thought it over.” 
He had joined his wife and her father 
in Mrs. Cressler Jeffrey’s drawing- 
room while they waited for Mrs. Car- 
son. All of the wedding guests save 
those in the house party had gone. 
Doctor Thorne had made the arch- 
deacon comfortable after his encounter 
with Colin Carson, and promised to 
have other clothes sent to the house by 
night. And then Mrs. Carson’s n 


URELY 


lan 
had brought them a note saying that she 
to catch the express 
Bradport, and that the 
their disposal for their 


had left hurriedly 
to Loston at 
motor at 
return to 
The note 
cluded: 


was 


trip 


I 


that she 
not act on ’ 
away by myself to think it ov 
most care, away from my friends, or the 
vidences of the luxury | will have to give 
up. I will live should have to live if I 
were not the dispenser of Colin Carson’ 
money. I shall go some inexpensive hotel, 
and in a day or two I[ will send you my ad- 
dress if you will that I am not intruded 
on 
At the end of the week I 
believe that my impulse i 


inconsidered 


: 1 
Impu 


se 


er with the ut- 


Cc >, 
as | 
s 


to 
see 


shall expect you 


s neither hasty 


to 
nor 


“If it were I,” 
should prefer release fro 


any price.” 


said Amy Thorne, “I 
ym Colin Carson 
at 


lived as she _ has, 
said the doctor. “It is not sim- 
ply a life of ease she gives up, but one 
of power and influence that she has cre- 
ated by the addition of her own intelli- 
gence and ability to these millions she 
has had at her disposal. She would 
one stroke become a declassed woman. 
She would drop from inconceivable 
luxury to a penury more unendurable 
because of the things that by this time 
are food and drink to her. She will 
encounter public scandal, and if she 
escapes insult she will do well.” 

“And would she gain?” said 
Judge Wallace. “With Carson back in 
his sanitarium, she is free to do as she 
She has opportunities equaled 
ur women in the 


‘ou have not 


\my, 


what 


; 
cnooses, 

iree or fi 
was im- 


full 


horne’s voice 


need ni ° 
has but to choose. 
chooses the one thing this 
marriage to a maniac 


To you it seems she 


sne 
uble 


Suppose 
indiss\ de- 
nies her.’ 

The two men looked at each other. 
Then Carleton Thorne spoke with hesi- 
tation, 

“Tt would be a foolish thing to give 
up all of this—for—for—some man. 
Amy, what makes you suppose there is 
such a man?” 

“Nadine’s wish to give 

“Tt incredible,” 
Thorne. 

Yet his protest was merely a conces- 


up.” 
d Carleton 


it 
i sai 
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sion to a thing he did not wish to 
believe because he was Wrexford 
Thorne’s brother. [Even as he made it, 
he realized that this possibility 
he had long faced. 

The first time he had seen these two 
together he had seen also their perfect 
adaptation to each other. He knew of 
no woman whose mind and whose cul- 
ture so mated his brother’s. The trag- 
edy of their growth into love of each 
other across the bar of the woman’s 
bondage to a marriage that was no mar- 
riage had seemed unlikely because of 
his brother’s character and poise. If it 
came to pass, the doctor knew it would 
take no compromised expression ; that it 
would mean marriage or renunciation, 

His brother was of all men in the 
world the one man to whom the taking 
of a wife under the circumstances sur- 
rounding Mrs. Carson would mean a 
sacrifice of career. He was the rector 
of the most conspicuous parish in the 
greatest city of America. He was 
watched and gossiped about; advised 
and followed. Nothing but a gift for 
discretion had saved him from a thou- 
sand difficulties. 

Doctor Thorne turned to his father- 
in-law. 

“Will you tell 
there is in Mrs, ( 
from her 

“| 


you, 


Vas a 


“what 
arson’s hope of escape 


me,” he said, 


marriage ?” 

will see if I can 
said the judge. 

‘About two years before Carson 

ried, and four vears before he 

unitted to i ] 

entangled with . 

intel lig 

extremely difficult to get away 

after he had tired of her. She 

went far to engage a and 

claim a wedding ceremony of some sort. 

Harding was at that time Carson's law- 

yer, and he finally settled with the 

woman for a large sum. The amount 

is on the estate books 
“The ceremony was 

fake as not engage 

attention. It was eek 

case of blackmail timed 

son was about marry 

to risk : 


tnake 


Col 


her class in 


SO as 


1- asaui 
law vVel 


so oby iously a 
either lawyer's 
an ordinary 
well—for Car- 
and unwilling 


to 


to 
notoriety. 


BETWEEN 


“You recall Harding was trustee of 
the estate a few years longer, and for 
one year after Carson was committed 
to his sanitarium. Then Mrs. Carson, 
convinced that Harding was using both 
his position and the money that passed 
through his hands for his own enrich- 
ment, had him removed. After an in- 
terval I took Harding's place. 

“In my investigations of my prede- 
cessor’s business methods, I gained the 
impression that it was he who had 
brought this woman to Carson’s atten- 
tion, he who had persuaded Carson to 
accede to her demands for money, and 
probably shared in her gains. It was 
also Harding who assisted Mrs. Carson 
in having her husband declared insane. 
I think he had no notion of Mrs, Car- 
son's ability. During the two years she 
had lived with Carson, she was in con- 
stant terror of him, and there was noth- 
ing then to indicate the quality of her 
intelligence. I believe Harding sup- 
posed that he had only to be rid of Car- 
son and his own management of this 
colossal estate would not be questioned. 

“Very suddenly, in the midst of 
Harding’s most ambitious planning, 
Mrs. Carson, who had been steadily 
watching him, put an end to all his 
plans. You cot not expect him to 
forgive it. And now this woman reap- 
pears, and is talking with Hard 
ing. A few days after, Carson escapes 
from his itari 
stances that from th 
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side, and botl arson and the 


seen 
° a 7 
under circum- 

out- 
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and a woman like this, with a long scar 


too consp vic ious to dis- 


mpetent help. 


on her face, are 

appear without c h 
a shall set a watch on Harding the 

moment | town. As for the 

woman's claim, I would i 

is nothing in it but 

singular request of 

let her pr ve i tru 

to look into th 

standpoint.” 
“What will 

Tho rne. 
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reach 


from another 


Carleton 
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will do one of two things: If he hit m- 
self believes this girl is married to Car- 
son, he will immediately bring 
probably quietly—and the thing will be 
tried before a referee. If he ‘does not 
believe she is married, he will come to 
my office and threaten to bring suit, in 
which case it will probably turn out to 
be an ordinary case of blackmail.” 

“And Nadine,” said Amy 
“waiting in Boston.” : 

“TI shall telephone her this as soon as 
she sends her address.” 

Amy Thorne leaned toward her 
band. 

“Carl,” she said, 
ford? He is not in town.” 

The doctor stared at his wife, 

“Why Rex is ” He considered. 
“Rex is in Boston. He went there sev- 
eral days ago to confer with the bishop.” 

“Rex is in Boston,” said Amy 
Thorne. . 

The three looked at each other. 


suit— 


i horne, 


hus- 


W rex- 


‘where is 


Nadine Carson turned the chair, 
where she sat at the end of the parlor 
car, toward the window, and_ stared 
blindly out at the flying fields. The 
very pillars of her life were crumbling 
about her; its foundations shaken by 
this news, now two hours old, that 
somewhere in the world there was a 
woman who asserted that she was Colin 
Carson’s wife and that Nadine was not. 

We are so finely formed for the 
idapting of ourselves to what cannot be 
altered that we live da itl 
those things tha 
us, and stunt us, a lapting r daily 
ing to them with no real comprehension 
of the powers within us that sleep be- 
neath our endurance. Then the hour 
comes when character forces of which 
we have not dreamed rise within us, and 
bend and break our little conventions 
and our careful habits, and the way be- 
fore us is swept bare of its landmarks. 
We do things we had not thought pos- 
sible, we move through strange ways, 
astonished at ourselves, knowing our- 
selves ineradicably changed, even 
though our lives find the same spaces 
of time in the same world, among the 
same people. 


: 
den} u 


Strange thoughts Nadine had not 
dreamed could come to her rang in her 
brain; whispers of the untamable spirit 
swayed her with promise of the glory of 
the earth; love that lives not on the body 
and its spceilite, but on the spirit and 
its growth, spoke to her. How had she, 
who had gathered into her warped life 
a hundred little loves, born of the hour’s 
weariness or the moment’s mood, found 
this love deep with faith in its own im- 
mortality, quiet with that patience that 
knows eternity lies beyond? 

It had come to her slowly at first with 
8 friendship that is love’s servant; in 

i ind stretched out to turn her from 
a gee h ling in waste places; in the 
look af grave, summoning 
her to usefulness ; in service, and under- 
standing, and work together among 
those he brought into her life who 
needed help. 

It was Wrexford Thorne who had 
shown her that her gift of that intelli- 
gence swift to perceive a situation was 
the gift that should lie behind all help of 
others. The words were few between 
them, save as they met to speak of oth- 
Sometimes a book or a pic- 
ture filled an odd moment. There was 
none of those where love 
thrives on events; no propinquity, no 

ineetings, no little dinners, no 
er afternoons idled together ; none 

things Nadine had supposed 
buil ve. It had been thi 
from calling 


gray eyes 


ers’ needs. 
occasions 


casual 


nce there came 

rest that is our rarest 

romise of the pea ce that passeth under- 

standing she had not known. She had 

only said to herself how a woman could 
love such a man! 

But none may look on the great love 
not knowing it, and the hour of Na- 
dine’s vision came as inevitably as the 
love itself. She had faced it believing 
that there was no hope for her; and 
now freedom was perhaps at hand. She 
looked at it, wondering if it would mean 
anything to the man she loved. To be 
loved by one we love is so incredible 
that it is no wonder we can scarcely be- 


trange 


1 
| 
i 
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lieve it. Fear touched her heart, and 
whitened her face, and looked out of 
her eyes. 

In the station at Boston, Nadine had 
a few minutes of indecision. It had been 
a long time since she had carried her 
own bag or traveled without competent 
attendants. Not since her marriage had 
she gone to a hotel that had not elabo- 
rately arranged to receive her with the 
best it had to offer. It had been many 
years sinee she had entered a street car. 
Yet the bag she had brought from the 
wedding was not hard to carry, and the 
street car carried her within two squares 
of the hotel she chose on Copley Square, 
away from chance tourists who might 
recognize her. 

She walked the two squares slowly, 
tasting that part of her possible freedom 
that meant the giving up of Colin Car- 
son’s money. At a triangle made by in- 
tersecting streets and filled by a massive, 
square-towered church she turned to her 
hotel, passing that part of the triangle 
that was at the back of the church and 
on which faced its offices and its lecture 
rooms. The street door bore a sign: 


Church open. Come in. Rest and pray. 


Because of the man she loved all 
churches had significance for Nadine, 
and she looked at this open door 
thoughtfully, wondering if in this busy 
ity there were those who paused to en- 

rachurch to pray. What if one could 

and pray? Would it mean that 
f moral purpose, that finding 
resolution it promised 

Ai glee 


iotel, an 


} - ¢ -hott } 
‘kked back at the churcn as sne 
} 
I 


sed the street to her l, atte: 
he had registered, she 
church it was. 

‘Trinity Church,” answered the clerk, 
looking at the “Mrs. Colin Carson, New 
York,” inscribed on his book. 

“Tt is the church Phillips Brooks built 
and preached in. What kind of a room 
ll you have, Mrs. Carson?” 

Nadine looked at him a moment, rec- 
ognizing his doubt of a woman who 

ne alone carrying her own bag and 
registering with a name familiar to the 


asked what 


\ 


. imteuw fae ite 141 
country ror its wealth, 


“An outside room, with bath, and rea- 
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sonable in price,” said Nadine. “I will 
look at it first.” 

As the bell boy put down her bag and 
drew up the shades, Nadine crossed to 
the window of her room, and looked 
down on the square church towers 
around which hundreds of pigeons were 
wheeling. The man for whom this 
church had been built was no religious 
weakling, but one who fought and— 
she hesitated and added—prayed. 

Left alone in the bare hotel room, 
Nadine had her first realization of what 
a new life beyond the influence of the 
things she had built on the wealth she 
had at her disposal would mean. Rest- 
lessness overtook her, and loneliness, 
and doubt. 

She had not removed her hat. 
left her room, and presently she stood 
before the church door, with its sign of 
invitation. It yielded to her touch, and 
she found herself in a hallway out of 
which opened many smaller rooms at 
the back of the church. Ahead of her 
an open door gave a vista of the church 
at the side of the chancel. 

There was no other sound than the 
low murmur of a man’s voice in one of 
the rooms she passed, and the light even 
in the hall came remotely from dim, 
stained windows. The church itself, as 
she entered, was gloomy and deserted. 

She stood a moment looking about 
her. Then she moved forward beyond 
the chancel, and sank down in one of 
far from 


She 


the cushioned pews. Rest was 

her, and prayer denied her. For in the 

ilence realization again overtook 
and with it fear. 

This f 
it if it meant only silence 
Unless it brought her nearer to the love 
that had begun to form her life, it was, 
indeed, a valueless thing. And suddenly 
she saw how valueless were all things 
in her life that brought her no nearer to 
this “one thing.” 

The fear that had been dogging her 
thoughts expressed itself. Suppose she 
went forth from those years of unhappti- 
ness toward the man she loved! She 
would come to him through paths of 
scandal pointed at by every newspaper, 
her name on every tongue. And this to 


reedom she craved 


and solitude ? 
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a rector dependent on the women of his 
congregation for recognition, a social 
servant to whom convention was a ne- 
cessity of his influence, would be dis- 
aster itself. She had thought it tragic 
enough that she could not come to him 
a girl, but that she must come a woman 
marked by the odium of a bigamous 
marriage was unthinkable. 

She arose and moved to and fro in 
the dim aisle of the deserted church. 

Out in the hall the two men who had 
been talking in a little study off the ves- 
try finished their plans and rose to go. 

At the street door the taller man 
paused. 

“T will go back a little into the church, 
bishop, and think about what you have 
said.” 

He moved slowly down the hallway, 
grave, gray eyes on the floor, uncovered 
head bent. He entered the church, and 
then paused. A woman walked to and 
fro, as though pursued by bitter 
thoughts, her slender strength beating 
against some inner obstacle to which she 
would not yield. 

He considered how he might with- 
draw without disturbing her, and then, 
as he waited, something in the grace of 
her movement clutched suddenly at the 
man’s heart, and he leaned forward 
eagerly. 

Even as he 


did so, Nadine arreste 


} 


] 
t 
her restless pacing before the darkened 


altar, staring at it with uplifted 


white 


d 

of earth find you, save through t 
things of the spirit—save through love. 
Give me love—give me this man’s love, 
this man who is your priest—that I, 
too, may find you and believe that you 

are God.” : 
Reluctantly and unbelievingly she 
cast her first prayer on the darkened 
altar, measuring Godhead with her own 
insufficiency. She waited a moment, 
and then turned away. What could rest 
or prayer mean to her? And as she 
turned from the dim the 
church, as if in answer to her cry, came 
Wrexford Thorne, came with his quiet 


paces of 


eyes, and his close-shut mouth, and that 
look in his face that was her gift to him. 

On the hands held out to her she put 
her own, and they looked at each other 
in silence. Between them lay no need 
of words. About them lingered soft, 
sacred things of other worlds—winged 
whispers of the spirit, promising the 
eternal years to that which cannot die, 


He stopped to look at her a moment 
as they reached the street door. The 
blue eyes were dark-circled with fa- 
tigue, the color had fled from her face, 
yet over it was a look of springtime. 

“There is an elfin look about you, 
somehow. Perhaps you have come up 
from Elfheim. Are you by any chance 
the Dusk Elf gathering sunset colors to 
take back with you?” 

“No; and she looked out across the 
strange sky line of buildings. “No, I 
am Delling, the Elf of the Dawn—not 
of the Dusk. But even a Dawn Elf 
cannot know how you happen to be 
here.” 

He hesitated. 

“It is a secret,” he said, 

“T will keep it inviolate.” 

“Well, then—they are thinking of 
making me—a bishop.” 

She stared at him, and then slowly a 
little fringe of color rose into her 
cheeks. A bishop had no congregation 
that a t \ bishop’s 


must 


wife placate. va 


1 1 


\ need not ve gitted 


wife in parish work 


She kney one bishop whose wife 
had come to him rich in social 
and so enriched his opportunities for 
good. And there had another, 
who had married with only a dower of 
measureless love, and his life was its 


re I 


power, 


been 


expression. 


‘é 


“IT congratulate you,” she said softly. 
(nd you he asked “Does some 
the corner 
How does 
be in tl 


coaching party lurk ’round 
to come? 
you should 
had to be?” 


for 


waiting for 
at 


it happen that 
church where I 


vou 
the 


‘Nobody waits me, and I am 


l am registered at the hotel 


alone. | 
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across the street because it is quiet and 
inexpensive.” 

He came a step nearer to her, 

“What are you telling me?” he asked. 

“IT am telling you that I have stepped 
out of all this wealth, that I have no 
place to go, that I am as any girl who 
wanders about hunting for some way 
of making a living.” 

He put his hand on her arm and drew 
her back into the corridor to a bench 
beside the door. 

“What are you doing: 
liberately. 

“Tf it could ‘be proven,” she said, and 
never had her low voice held more 
sweetness, “that I was not Colin Car- 
son’s wife; if it could be proven that 
| have never been his wife——” 

Some deep, inward flame touched 
his face. His hand tightened on her 
arm. 

Presently she spoke in low tones of 
reaction of the woman whose claim 
preceded hers needing to be proven; 
of the week of denial she planned for 
herself here where she would not be 
known. 

As she spoke he released her arm, and 
i grew cold, measuring her 


he said de- 


his face 
words. 
She looked at him in a 
silence, and then voiced her fear. 
“If this thing can be proven,” she 
aid, “there will be scarcely a_ place 
I can hide from the scandal 


moment's 


vhere 


’ 


‘ hii 1 
is this scan 


ked and cheated 
is no fault of yours, bi 
lid it. It does not touch you as a 
woman, If you go free, there are things 
I will wish to say to you that I cannot 
say now.” 

“And if I do not?” 

He made her no answer. 

; “T am to-night 


Listen.” she said. 
ist a girl vou know, and 


have come 

where you 
how long it 
vy heavy mil- 
church, have 


, é ‘. 
pleasure. 


mm suddenly in a lone 


lv city 
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had nothing to do. Think 
is been since ith my 


ions, and vo 
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I am poor to-night, and you are but a 
college student, your plans not yet com- 
plete, your career not yet arranged. I 
will go back to my hotel, and presently 
you will come for me, and we will dine, 
not as I have dined all these stupid 
years, but in some quiet, little, inexpen- 
sive place befitting the purse of a stu- 
dent. And then shall we not go to some 
play and sit in the balcony or hear some 
music? We have never dined alone to- 
gether in our lives. We have never 
gone to the theater together. We have 
done none of the things that other 
young men and women do to brighten 
their companionship.” 

Her voice faltered, 
bravely on: 

“Perhaps when this day is gone we 
may never be able to do these things 
again. Will you?” 

“Yes. I will come for you in an 
hour, and in the meantime I will have 
found what music there is to be heard, 
and if there is a play so late in the sea- 
son, And perhaps to-morrow, like any 
girl tourist, you will go with me to Har- 
vard. We can even walk through the 
Common while we talk over the history 
that began there; and there is Bunker 
Hill—did you know that it is near Bos- 
ton ed 


and then went 


High up in her room at the hotel 
Nadine stood for a moment looking 
across at the Trinity towers. She 
bathed and dressed slowly, brushing the 
du from her blue repe frock with 

and looking 
liked to look 
whitened face a moment, and her fin- 
reached ou r the rouge that 
would brighten it and give it youth; 
then she shook her head. 

She coiled her bronze hair slowly. 
For six years the deftest of maids had 
dressed her. smiled softly at her 
bungling ; it was time she found the use 
of her own fingers again. She lingered 
over all the details of her toilet in the 
7 She 


gers 
1 


She 


pleasure of dressing for him 
slipped the perfumed crépe, with its 
] ' 


silken embroideries, 


1 - . 
Ii¢ ad, ana 


astened 


over her 


saw her eyes grow bluer as she 
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the blue about her uncollared throat. 
Then came the knock that terminated 
her happy hour, and on the tray the 
boy held out lay Wrexford Thorne’s 
card. 

Before she went downstairs, Nadine 
stopped at the window again to look 
out at the gray towers and wait for a 
calmer heartbeat; and, as she waited, 
she knew that all the pain of her life 
was well worth living through if it 
brought her to this moment. 

As he came toward her down the 
length of the hotel drawing-room, with 
that ease of movement that in a less 
masculine man would have been grace, 
the color flooded her face, and she put 
her hand in his with a shyness that bore 
its own message to the man. 

“Tt is the Dawn Elf.” He smiled at 
her. “You look young as the dawn, 
and as rosy. I think I shall take you 
off where nobody but I can see all this 
blushing and unblushing. I shall buy 
you a veil.” 

“You will have to if you wish me to 
wear one, for I’ve only what I have 
on with me.” 

‘hen we shall go shopping to-mor- 
row.” 

“To-night,”’ she 
have a toothbrush.” 

He opened the door for her, and they 
passed into the darkened street. 

“T think I have never bought a tooth- 


brush for a lady,” he said; “but I like 


nodded. “I must 


i 154417 
LO a ilttie 


Jap- 


‘To dinner with m ; 
wistaria. There 


anese place hung with 
will be no people there this late, and 
you will have queer things to eat. You 
can also look at me quite unblushingly, 
if you choose.” 

“Are you sure I can—if I choose?” 

He looked down on her. Back of the 
clear whiteness of his face a glow 
burned somewhere. 

“No- 
wonderful a thing?” 

She slackened her pace, 
breath. 

“Oh, 


no—who am I to be sure of so 


catching her 


wait, I have never dreamed 


such happiness was in the world. Let 
me linger over it.” 

He passed over the underlying trag- 
edy that made her linger over each sep- 
arate moment. 

“You cannot guess,” he said, “what I 
have been saying to myself all this hour 
I have been away from you. I said it 
to the Japanese man. I said it to the 
man of whom I bought tickets—tickets 
at the only theater open so late in the 
year—a stock company where they will 
play a real wonder of plays, ‘Secret 
Service.’ ’ 

“What have you been saying?” she 
said, catching at the cloak of this gay 
raillery and throwing it about her. 

“Guess!” he commanded, as_ they 
passed up the steps of a brownstone 
house, whose windows glowed with lav- 
ender light and whose walls were trel- 
lised with wistaria. 

“How can I guess?” said Nadine. 

They sat at a little table in a corner 
bower of lavender paper flowers, look- 
ing at each other over the lavender 
shades, and with no more thought of 
what they ate than if it had never been 
through Japanese fingers. 

“T said——” He laughed softly. “I 
said: ‘Nadine, Nadine, Nadine.’ You 
look as if you did not believe me. Yet 
it not sound as if I had said it 

The Jap man stared at me, 
and the ticke smiled at me, but all 
down the street ~pt on saying it. It 
different ways! 


1 4 t 
eautilul 


does 
very Olten?’ 
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can be aid 
Ah, ft 

‘ 17 . 
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nly they 


blush bluer and bluer. It is well you 
shoulders 
you 


are in the corner with my 
blocking all vision of you. Do 
know that your eyes are incredibly 
blue?” 

“No,” she laughe 1. 

“Yes. And the lashes are all tangled 
up now because you are ashamed to look 
covered with 


up at me with your face 
that outrageous blush.” 

“T am not!” she protested. 

“Then look at me, Nadine.” He 
laughed at her with a boy’s laugh. “Try, 
try, Nadine. Look first at this little 
black bow on my collar that is not cler- 
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ical. Yes, that untangles them a little. 
How long and dark they are for such 
blue eyes! Now up to the chin—so. I 
thought I should have to unknot the 
lashes, but they come apart easily, after 
all. Now take a long, long breath, and 
look me straight in the eyes.” 

They looked at each other in silence, 
and over the woman stole, second by 
second, the swift tide born of soul and 
bred by spirit that is the body’s tribute 
to love. 

New to her for all her wanderings, 
strange with a depth no mere pleasure 
could sound, vital with creative impulse, 
passion trembled in her blood, caught 
her breath, swept from her eyes to his, 
with its message of perfect mating. 

When the soft-footed Japanese had 
brought finger bowls they rose. 

“The records of Salem days were 
mostly destroyed,” he said, as_ they 
moved down the steps. “I suppose no- 
body will ever know how many women 
were burned as witches. Be glad, Na- 
dine, that you did not live here in those 
days. The years are not so many since 
you would have come to such an end.” 

“Oh, serene highness,” she said, ‘‘the 
world still persecutes women for witch- 
ery.” 

“It has to save its self-respect. We 
take a cab to the theater. There will 
be shots fired, and breathless moments, 
and fine climaxes; and, when it is over, 
we shall walk back to your hotel through 
And to-morrow you will 
never guess how I am coming for you! 
In no limousine; but with a runabout 

ith a real horse. Have you ever 
lriven a real horse with a real man in 
your life, Nadine?” 

“No, excellensa, I have not.” 

“You shall drive with me to-morrow. 
Out to Harvard to see the glass flow- 
ers.” 

“Oh, oh! 
vard for! 
any.” 

“You shall see. You think you know 
Boston because you have run up ina 
private car to some ball or débutante 
tea. You shall see the depths of your 
ignorance of the cradle of your coun- 
try’s freedom. You shall go with me to 


4 


the gardens. 


What a thing to go to Har- 
I do not believe there are 
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the North Tower, and to George Wash- 
ington’s church, and I will ask you ques- 
tions that will betray your lack of edu- 
cation.” 

And suddenly Wrexford Thorne 
thought of her library, with its hun- 
dreds of used books, of her unparaded 
breadth of culture, of what she knew 
of music and color and events. 

“All this in a runabout in one day?” 
said Nadine. 

He smiled at her. 

“A whole lifetime can go into one 
day, Nadine.” 


Judge Wallace took off the receiver 
to answer Mrs. Carson’s long-distance 
call. She received his information that 
there had been no news of Mr. Carson, 
in spite of the niost arduous detective 
work, with no comment. 

“And the woman?” she asked. 

“Nothing of her. But Harding re- 
turned to town to-day. I think you had 
better come back, Mrs. Carson. If the 
woman has a case, you will hear of it 
soon. If it is blackmail, Harding will 
begin it at once.” 

“T will return to-day. 
to my house at four?” 

“IT had better meet your train. It 
is not safe for you to go about alone 
with Mr. Carson unaccounted for.” 

“Hayes will meet me with the limou- 
[ will see you at four. Good- 


Will you come 


sine. 
by.” 
Che 


judge hung up the receiver, and 
then called his daughter on the tele- 
phone. 

“Amy,” he said, “have you heard if 
Wrexford Thorne is home?” 

“He returned from Boston three days 
ago, father. Neither Carleton nor I 
have seen him, though he telephoned 
Carl to ask about Mr. Carson.” 

“Mrs. Carson will be home this after- 
noon. Perhaps you will want to see 
her.” 

The judge’s secretary opened his of- 
fice door, and paused as he heard the 
telephoning. The judge hung up the 
receiver. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

The secretary closed the door. 
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“Mr. Harding, sir, is in the other 
room. Will you receive him?” 

The two men looked at each other 
with swift glances of significance. 

“Tt is all over, then, but the finish,’ 
said the judge. “Ask Mr. Harding to 
wait. Then bring me the memoranda 
from the bank. Give me about fifteen 
minutes, and then show him in. I will 
not answer the telephone or be disturbed 
while he is here.” 

As Harding entered the office, the 
judge looked up from a packet of papers 
he was examining. 

“Will you sit down, Mr. Harding?” 
he said absently. “Just a moment, 
please.” 

He finished the papers thoughtfully, 
put a rubber band around them, and, 
holding them in his hand, looked across 
his desk at Harding in absolute silence. 

Harding waited a moment for the 
judge to speak, and, finding it useless, 
he said: 

“IT have come to talk over with you 
my client’s claim of marriage with Mr. 
Carson. It has taken me some little 
time to prepare my case, and I have had 
to go on to Chicago to hunt up the rec- 
ords and secure the witnesses ; but I am 
about ready now, and we propose to 
bring the matter to a speedy conclu- 
sion.” 

He paused to give the judge a chance 
to answer, but the pause remained un- 
filled. The judge looked out of the 
window, apparently waiting for Hard- 
ing to continue. 

Harding considered 

“Vou know,” he said, “that we 
prove our claim.” 

“There is, of course, the little formal- 
ity of the proof,” suggested the judge 
indifferently. 

“We can do it.” 

“You had one chance to do it. 
not come to much.” 

“It came to sixty thousand dollars, 
and that sounded better to my client at 
that time than Carson’s threats if she 
should succeed in proving her marriage 
to him. He was not in an asylum then, 
and he declared that if she proved mar- 
riage he would divorcee her. and she 
would not have a penny of his money; 


¢° 
Him a moment, 


can 


It did 


whereas the other way she would be 
inade moderately independent. 

“But now he is insane. He cannot 
divorce, and the thing looks: better to 
iny client. We propose to establish her 
claims and take over the management 
of the estate.” 

“Very well,” said the judge. 

Harding looked at him in astonish- 
ment, 

“Is that all you have to say?” he 
asked. 

“Very nearly. I will add, if you like, 
that Mrs. Carson, a little tired of being 
the wife of a paranoiac, will be very 
glad to have you prove your claims and 
release her from a position which, as 
you say, is not possible of alleviation by 
divorce.” 

The judge again looked out of the 
window. The other man stared at him. 
His mask of a face hid whatever aston- 
ishment he felt, but he moistened his 
lips before he spoke again. 

“She wishes to give up a twenty-mil- 
lion-dollar estate to be released from 
Colin Carson?” 

“Apparently.” 

Harding sat back in his chair trying 
to comprehend so stupendous a senti- 
iment in a woman he had cause to know 
was well-balanced and intelligent. Fail- 
ing utterly, he concluded it to be a 
clever trick of her lawyer. 

He rose. 

“This is all you have to say about ‘the 
matter?’ he asked. 

“T had nothing to say of anv sort. | 


believe it was you who wished to talk.” 


“You know, of course, that even if 
we should not win, we can make 


very considerable trouble. T 


you 
This woman 
knows a good deal about Carson—she 
was with him several years. There will 
be a few thousand people who will never 
believe Mrs. Carson has a right either 
to her name or her money. She will be 
talked of all over the country. Do you 
mean to say that this is of no account 
to her?” 

“St 1 3 
worry about it?” 

Harding hesitated. 

“There might be some compromise 
effected,” he said at length. 


inevitable, why should she 
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The judge made no answer. 

“For a sufficient sum—nothing, of 
course, like the miserable sixty thousand 
with which she was first bought off— 
my client might consider keeping quiet. 
She does not want position—she wants 
support.” 

“Not even clever at your blackmail- 
ing, Harding,” said Judge Wallace. “I 
think I answered you when I said Mrs. 
Carson would be glad to assist you in 
proving your client’s claim,” 

Harding looked down at the floor a 
moment. 

“T do not believe you,” he said finally. 
“I know Mrs. Carson pretty well. It 
has ndt been so long since I was trustee 
of the estate, and saw her often. There 
are all kinds of ugly stories about her 
that I can stir up. There isn’t a re- 
porter in New York that could keep 
away from some of the things I can tell. 
I think I'll see her first about a few of 
these stories. If she wants to forfeit 
twenty millions to get rid of Carson as 
husband, there’s some man‘she’ll not be 
anxious to have hear all I can tell. And 
she'll be anxious to the tune of a few 
hundred thousand, I think. Good day, 
Mr. Wallace.” : 

“Just a moment,” said the judge. 

“Ah!” said Harding. 

But the judge’s voice was still indif- 
ferent, though his words came clearly 
and with a certain crispness. : 

“It has probably not occurred to you 
that, following your removal from the 
management pf the Carson estate, I was 

ide counsel for the Fulton Bank, 
vhere the Carson funds have been on 
deposit for twenty years.” 

“It does not concern me,” said Hard- 
ing. 

“A little. I am also a director of the 
bank and a member of its execuitive 
committee. I took over the manage- 
ment of the Carson funds after a pretty 
thorough examination into what you 
had done—an examination that was 
facilitated by these offices I hold.” 

The judge took the rubber band off 
his papers and unfolded one. 

“During the last year of your incum- 
bency, there is a little matter of eighty 
thousand dollars used by you. It was 
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kept out of the bank three months, and 
then restored with five per cent. for the 
use of the money. Now, Mr. Harding, 
I have no real wish to quibble over this 
sum, nor yet over the fifty-six thousand 
dollars borrowed a little later with no 
security, and handled much the same 
way. Doth sums were returned to the 
estate, and the interest was fair. 

“Until I began to surmise that you 
were behind this woman who was 
threatening to dispossess Mrs. Carson, 
I did not concern myself very much 
about the money. But when I found 
you were the one we would have to 
fight, I investigated it. I have a little 
record here of eighty thousand dollars’ 
worth of steel stock bought on margin 
when it touched bottom and sold high. 
I have also a record of a fifty-six-thou- 
sand-dollar purchase of yours of Wa- 
bash Preferred, bought at nineteen and 
held for two months during its swift, 
upward run; finally sold at forty-three. 

“You are, of course, familiar with the 
fact that the penalty for this kind of 
thing is between six and fourteen years 
in the penitentiary. I have no wish to 
prosecute you unless you become trou- 
blesome to Mrs. Carson. If you do, it 
will have to be done from behind a few 
bars, I think. 

“Now, as to this woman, I conclude 
that she is with Carson, and that you 
know where they are. I am anxious 
to return Carson to his sanitarium. | 
shall expect you to produce him within 
the next fortnight. If you do, though 
[ think the s1 thousand dollars the 
girl received from the Carson estate a 
pretty big haul, nevertheless, if 
proves to me that she is destitute, I will 
ask Mrs. Carson if she can see her way 
to a small annuity for her—to be with- 
drawn if she annoys any of us. And 
that is all, Harding.” 

The judge folded his paper and put 
it within the rubber band. Harding 
stood with his eyes on the floor. His 
face whitened slowly. He had planned 
long and executed carefully a hazardous 
enterprise with the uncertain assistance 
of a paranoiac and an emotional woman. 
He had taken pains for what he be- 
lieved would be a large result. He had 
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felt there was no limit to the money he 
might collect if he used even a mod- 
erate discretion. He faced his failure 
with bitter anger. 

“T know nothing at all about the 
whereabouts of Colin Carson. If I did, 
I should be the first one to remand him 
to an asylum.” 

“And your client? 
with Carson at Cressler, the 
country place on Long Island.” 

“Well, they are not together 
You can set your detectives to 
if you do not believe it.” 

The judge rose. 

“Good afternoon, Harding. As I 
said, I shall expect information from 
you about Carson’s whereabouts during 
the next fortnight. You can have no 
object in keeping him at large if you 
decide not to press your blackmail.” 

“I know nothing about him,” said 
Harding, and the closed behind 
him. 

The judge looked at his watch and 
rang for his secretary. 


She was last seen 
Jeffrey 


now. 
work 
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Rawlins opened Mrs. Carson's door 
for the judge. 

“In the library, sir,” he said, with 
that deference that accorded a privilege. 
“Mrs. Carson has just arrived. She 
will be downstairs in a few minutes. 
The Reverend Mr. Thorne is in the 
library, sir.” 

Wrexford 
back to the 
painting of 
shell of a boat 
with dim forms; 
the man’s face and the 
the girl’s. 

He turned as the judge entered the 
room, as if he had expected another, 
and the judge looked at him with con- 
cern. His face had the tension of 
sleeplessness, the eves gray-rimmed, the 
close-shut lips dull, the skin 

They had no time even to greet each 
other. Rawlins opened the door again, 
and Mrs. Carson entered. The judge 
came forward with outstretched oy 
Wrexford Thorne stood where he was, 
the tension in his deepening to 
strain. 


stood with his 
look Ing at the 
in thei1 


Thorne 
library 
the girl and the man 


door, 
te ssecl b a sei haunted 
looking at the fear in 
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blind ecstasy in 
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CC ylorless. 
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Some subtle force had been at work 
within Nadine with proof of what love 
unbound and victorious can do. Every 
ie ig curve of her face was under- 
lined, every mark of vivid personality 
was seceaied. 

“IT am glad you are both here,” she 
said. “I want you, judge, to explain to 
Mr. Thorne my chance of release.” 

The two men’s eves met. Instinctive- 
ly the judge sought to palliate his news 

“Mrs. Carson, perhaps you might ar- 
range to live in Florida the necessary 
length of time and divorce your hus- 
band.” 

She turned to him, instantly aware of 
some halting shadow across her dream. 

“Divorce! she said, and looked at 
Wrexford Thorne. 

Of all the men she might have loved, 
he was the one man whose calling for- 
bade him to marry a divorced woman. 
To do it he must give up his life’s work. 
Not even for lifg spent with him would 
Nadine have endured such a sacrifice. 

The judge plunged his news into the 
silence that followed Nadine’s cry. 

“Your marriage stands, Mrs, Carson. 
There is nothing in this girl’s claim 
save an elaborate attempt at black- 
mail,” 

Nadine 
Her 


courage 


stared at him 
face slowly whitened. Its 
dimmed, 


unbelievingly. 
high 
whispered, at 
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“Tt cannot be true,’ she 


rely it cannot be true 


Harding shang it 

Harding is behind it, a 
came 

t , 

to get 

of the girl proving | 


t ng her claim. 
The room fell silent again. 

and gold and cream the lines of books 
overshadowed by deep-toned paintings. 
all friends of the woman who stood 
amon them, surrounded her with 
promise that the life to which she must 
return held promise and opportunity ; 
but she saw but one thing in the world. 

“You are sure—absolutely sure?’ she 
said. 

“T am sure,” 
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left the room quietly, closing the door 
behind him. 

The two behind the closed door made 
no movement toward each other. But 
as they looked across the gulf of this 
marriage that was no marriage, the 
white misery of the woman’s face slow- 
ly deepened into something infinitely 
finer and stronger, that wonder of the 
world, love that knows its power and 
will not use it for right’s sake. It 
hound the man to her as no love ful- 
filled could have done. 

Presently she spoke to him; a brief 
sentence: 

“If you go out of my life, I shall not 
be able to endure it.” 

“I shall not go out of your life even 
if I do not see you. We are still in the 
world, and this—this love is no thing 
of touch and speech.” 

It was his first word of love, and for 
a moment her very heart seemed to 
pause to listen. 

“I have not your strength,” she said. 

“You have strength,’ he answered. 
“You are no weakling. You are tem- 
pered as steel is by flame and stress. 
This thing comes to you to prove that 
greatest strength of all, the strength 
that stands on sacrifice. Not even these 
days to come that are already threaten- 
ing you with their barrenness_ shall 
take away your courage. We have not 
into each other's life for little 
fears or little gratifications, but for 
something that touches the very skirts 
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ing that comes of the heights and 
depths you have sounded.” 

“These things I have tried to do— 
because of you.” 

He made her no answer for some 
minutes. Then he said: 

“Will you look back at your life a 
moment? There has been no time when 
you have been permitted to be weak. 
By every outside force you have been 
shaped to stand alone—able to achieve 
—as few women are able. And so I do 
not fear for your ability to serve with- 
out such help as I could give. Oh, Na- 
dine, it is only standing alone that we 
can make the great things our own. 
Honor—not for some other’s sake, but 
for its own high purpose; service, not 
because it has been asked for, but for 
what it can do of good; love—love that 
is God's gift of Himself; no tawdry 
thing of mere pleasure—love, the sacri- 
fice, the sacrament.” 

He crossed the room to her, taking 
her hands with close clasp. 

“God keep you, Nadine.” 

She heard the door close him out of 
the hours to come; a brief silence, and 
then the outer door swung into its lock. 

And alone, as all of us must go to 
our Gethsemanes, no matter how near 
the friends who sleep within the garden 
of our trail, Nadine faced her sacrifice. 
Not this cup, we say; and the power is 
ours to refuse it, refusing forever, if we 
do. - 

Out of her hour 


shaken and worn 


Him who offers it. 
Nadine came slowly, 
vith the pangs of soul 
aven and a new 
n incomparably finer and 
sweeter, new vision of her place 
in the lightening of the world’s burden, 
a place that can only be won by those 
who face with courage the bearing of 
their own, 
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pOW late’s that bloomin’ stage 
likely to be?” grumbled Dor- 
sey, pausing in his restless 
walk long enough to accost 
the barkeeper at the road 
house, whose red-veined nose just then 
projected from the door of the saloon. 

“Search me! Hank Burton's drivin’ 
this trip, an’ he’s got a constitooshonal 
grudge agin’ arrivin’ anywhere’s on 
time. Bet ye nuggets to noodles he'd be 
late to his mother-in-law’s fun’ral!” 
And the pessimist spat into the road. 

“He'll be attendin’ his own fun’ral if 
he don’t pull in ‘fore dark. I got to git 
back to diggin’s to-night, an’ that froze 
up hill ain’t no cinch.” 

Dorsey clapped his pipe impatiently 
against his heel to empty it, and then 
absently thrust it into his mouth again, 
drawing fiercely. 

Spe: tin’ si mebody i queried the 
barkeeper. 

“Surveyor from Boise,” was the la 
the old miner turned 


reply as 
fretfully away. 
Pausing by the watering trough, he 


conic 


from it a 


opened a huge wallet, drew 
twentieth 


telegram, and read for the 
time: 
Will 


structions 


sigger’s Crossing as per in- 
aiternoon stage 
D * © 
Ray DuNCAN. 


arrive 
Tuesday 


When Dorsey had first read the mes- 
sage, its finality had impressed him 
pleasantly. After a score of reread- 
ings, its brief declaration still rang with 
a kind of steadfastness to which -the 
plain, short name at the foot had the 


effect of a clincher. Dorsey had never 
seen Ray Duncan; knew no more of 
him than was told by the advertisement 
in the Enginecring News 

Ray Duncan, Civil Engineer. Surveying 


and Drafting. References: Surveyor Gen- 
eral’s Office, Boise, Idaho. 


out of a half dozen ad- 
vertising from the same town, had 
stuck; and to Ray Duncan, therefore, 
had been dispatched a wire, stating Dor- 
sey’s need of a surveyor, and urging all 
haste in reaching Bigger’s 


The name, 


possible 
Crossing. 
“An’ now he ain’t showed up!” mut- 
tered Dorsey, as the buckboard, called 
by courtesy a stage, finally crawled in. 
Three women were the sole passen- 
gers. 

“Hell!” was Dorsey's pregnant com- 
ment as he shouldered his duffle bag and 
road. 
gave his beasts a 
drink and ordered one for himself, two 
of the women made a slow and pon- 
derous descent, backing out and coming 
to earth like bags of merchandise. Be- 
fore they were fairly down, the third 
passenger poised herself lightly on the 
wheel; there was a twinkle of tan-clad 
feet, and a girl touched ground, alight- 
ing with a little upward bounce, as if 
the frozen mud about the trough had 
been a springboard. Oblivious to the 
admiration in Hank Burton’s eyes for 
this performance, the young woman 
walked straight up to the saloon and 
accosted the barkeeper. 


trode on up the 
While the driver 
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“T’m looking for Mr. James Dorsey,” 
she said, in a mild, direct voice. ‘Is he 
here?” 

Bill, Hank, and the barkeeper, as if 
moved by the same wire, each sent an 
arm out in the direction of Dorsey’s 
back. 

“There he goes!” 

With a straightforward “Thank 
you,” the girl turned, and sped after the 
departing miner. 

“Say, ain't Dorsey deep?” ejaculated 
Bill thoughtfully as he turned to the bar. 

“Are you Mr. Dorsey?” panted the 
girl as soon as she had come within 
conversing distance. 

At the sound of his name, Dorsey 
stopped his angry whirl of thoughts, 
and stared dumbly at the unfamiliar fig- 
ure overtaking him. 

“I’m James Dorsey,” he said delib- 
erately,after a pause of suspicion. “And 
who may you be?” 

“Ray Duncan, 
wire?” 

“You — Ray — Duncan!” 


Didn’t you get my 


Dorsey 


weakly collapsed on his duffle bag. “‘I 


sent for an engineer,” at last he said 
dully, more to himself than to her. 

“I’ve taken my degree. My transit 
and tripod are back there in the stage 
How far have we to go?” 

She spoke in a decisive tone; yet a 
twinkle of humor gathered in her eyes. 
It was plain she was enjoying the situ- 
ation. 

“T wasn’t reckonin’ on a girl,” was all 
the dazed miner could get out. 

The girl stiffened a bit. 
doesn’t affect 
Surface, underground work, maps, re- 
ports—I’ve done them all. If you'll just 
wait till I collect my traps ig 

“I'll git ’em.”” Galvanized into action 
by something commanding in the girl's 
tone, Dorsey arose. “Jist set on my 
bag while I git your : 

“Don’t bother,” she interrupted. “My 
bag isn’t heavy, and I’ve managed the 
transit before. If it isn’t too much of 
a pull——”’ 

“It is,” Dorsey said briefly, “the deuce 
of a pull. An’ slicker’n a nigger’s heel 
since the frost. We got to make double- 
quick time, or there’s no use tryin’ it. 


*Sex mathematics. 


Can’t take risks—there’s a gang o’ ruf- 
fians that’s layin’ low fer a chance to 
jump in while I’m off. I'll git yer bag 
now, and come back in the mornin’ fer 
yer transit. Ormbsby’ll keep it safe. Be 
back in a jiffy.” 

In ten minutes the two were swinging 
up the steep road, shoulder to shoulder, 
Miss Duncan bearing her own bag and 
matching her step with the miner’s long 
stride. The narrow cafion pointed out 
by Dorsey as their destination was hard- 
ly more than a blue thread in the maze 
of the mountains, now white-wrapped 
and capped for their winter’s sleep. Al- 
though it was late in December, the 
snow which already held the heights 
had not yet begun its campaign in the 
valleys and cafions. It was a singularly 
clear winter for Bigger’s Crossing. 

The pair walked in unbroken silence, 
saving breath for the steep climb up 
Tuscarora. They were in sight of his 
cabin when Dorsey abruptly stopped, 
and addressed his companion. 

“IT say—mebbe I ought to ’a’ told ye. 
’Tain’t no mine this—only a prospect, 
an’ I’m bachin’ by myself.” 

“Think I'll get lonesome?” 
placid retort. 

“N-no. That ain't 
mind,” he stammered awkwardly. “I’m 
an old feller—old enough to be yer 
gran’daddy, but folks has a way o’ talk- 
in’ x 

Miss Duncan raised her square chin 
scornfully. 

“l’ve voted, 
pected, pitel ed hay vw hands were 
short, and if you think I am the sort of 
frail creature who is afraid of what 


was her 


what I had in 


broken horses, 
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people say- . 

They walked on. The last pale rays 
of twilight were fading as they reached 
the miner’s cabin. A cave man’s hole 
it might have been, for the solid cliff had 
been blasted and burrowed into so that 
the shack was almost wholly within the 
sheltering walls of stone, its roof flush 
with the precipitous slope of the moun- 
tainside. 

“The snow-slidenist country on the 
old footstool,” explained Dorsey as he 
perceived her wondering scrutiny of his 
dwelling. “Lost two cabins ‘fore I 
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thought o’ this scheme. Now, I don’t 
budge a hair when I hear a chinook 
singin’. JI waits till the old slide goes 
boomin’ by, then sets up some fresh 
stovepipes.” 

She nodded understandingly. The 
vagaries of this country and climate 
were an old story to her. 

Next morning, at the first gray streak 
of dawn, Dorsey was up, and, aroused 
by the tramp of heavy boots on the bare 
floor, Ray Duncan was not long in fol- 
lowing. 

“Now, I got to hustle after that tran- 
sit,” said Dorsey. “There’s a smell o’ 
snow in the air, an’ it’s up to me to beat 
it. It’s been so long comin’ I was dead 
sure I could get a surveyor here an’ back 
‘fore it started in. Wouldn't be no joke 
to git snowed in here, eh?” 

For the first time the girl looked 
rather taken aback. 

“T shouldn't care to, that’s a fact,” she 
admitted. “I’ve other work ahead. Is 
there any danger?” 

“Well, if we've any sort 0’ luck, you 
kin finish here in a couple o’ days. Jist 
the surface boundaries to define, and a 
little underground work, I’m in a mix- 
up with some fellers on t’other side o’ 
that hill, Tried to git me into a ‘merger,’ 
but I wouldn’t merge. ’Fore I tie up to 
that Grayhurst gang, I'll know it!” 

“Who's Grayhurst ?” 

“The guy that runs the Bullwhacker 
over yonder. His crowd needs this 
pre pty, and has bowed their necks to 
git it by hook er by crook—mostly 
crook. Jist sprung a lawsuit on me 
‘thout any shadder of a claim. While the 
suit’s péndin’ they've laid out to pester 
me. But I'm onto ’em! Don’t I know 
how their stakes has a way o’ growin’ 
up overnight an’ blossomin’ into loca- 
tion notices “fore daylight on New 
Year's? Low-down cusses! I’ve hung 
on here alone this far, an’, by gum, I'll 
mine this claim alone long’s I kin lift 
a pick. If any on ’em comes hangin’ 
round here while I’m gone, jist you 
pump ‘em full o’ lead. Got a gun?” 

“A gun!” Miss Duncan’s tone was 
full of a startled dismay. 

Dorsey surveyed her in mild astonish- 
ment. 


“She’s broken hosses, been prospect- 
in’, pitched hay, an’—shies at a gun!” 
he informed the rafters. ‘Honest, can't 


you shoot?” he asked incredulously. 
“My brother declares I couldn't hit 

a flock of barns flying low. I hate guns. 

They wobble so,” 


I“specially revolvers. 
she confessed. 

“Well, I'll be blowed!” commented 
Dorsey, with a shake of his grizzled 
head. 

Then, walking to a corner of the 
room, he reached behind the stove and 
took down an aged rifle. 

*Here’s a barker that’s easier handled. 
It'll do to bluff with, anyhow. You 
can't take any chances while I’m gone. 
Those quartz crackers over the hill is 
jist achin’ to jump this little claim while 
the suit’s pendin’. So jist you blaze 
away first, an’ ask fer explanations 
arterward, Ain’t afeerd, be ye?” 

He peered at her under knitted brows. 

“Of course not,” she laughed. “I’ve 
tackled too many tough jobs in my day. 
But I shan’t shoot till I have to.” 

*Nobody’s askin’ ye to,” he retorted, 
hiding a smile of satisfaction at her grit. 
“I'll be back by arternoon, weather per- 
mittin’. There’s wood in the lean-to, 
grub in the kitchen, whisky in ” He 
stopped with a grin. ‘Well, so long. 
I'll jist hit the high places!” 

He stood a moment thoughtfully star- 
ing at the lowering gray sky; shook his 
shoulders, as trying to loose the fore- 
boding that burdened them, then deter- 
minedly struck off down the hill. 

left to herself, Ray Duncan lost no 
time in contemplating the landscape 
lurning in her usual brisk fashion, she 
set to work with feminine thoroughness 
to clear up the man-kept, ill-kept quar- 
ters; and the day was half gone before 
she sat down to rest. She arose again 
at once, drawn to the window by a most 
unwelcome sight. It was snowing. Not 
in flakes, the big, feathery flakes of the 
valley storms, but in clouds of dry, sago- 
like pellets, wind-blown, drifting, piling 
in mounds where they met an obstruc- 
tion. 

At four o’clock the darkness had al- 
ready fallen; the pall of night wrapped 
cliff and cabin. It was plain Dorsey 
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could not get back this day, Next morn- 
ing she arose to look upon a world new 
born; the snow had ceased, leaving the 
mountains in the grasp of a chill, white 
hand. The outlook was more hopeful; 
but, even if it stormed no more, Dorsey 
would have a hard struggle to make his 
way back through the soft, uncrusted 
snow. 

It was the last day of the year. She 
smiled in half-rueful amusement at her 
odd situation, and then in sheer ennui 
went back to her chair by the fire and 
fell asleep. How long she dozed she did 
not know. But when she awoke it was 
to find the fire out, the atmosphere of 
the room frigid, and a film of ice over 
the windowpanes. Dazed and chilled, 
Ray started up. Struck with a sudden 
sense of foreboding, she hurried over 
to the window, and, scratching a peep- 
hole on the frosted coating, peered out 
on the polar world just as a strange, 
fur-clad creature came toiling on all 
fours through the deep snow on the 
divide. 

With a bound, Ray was at the stove, 
had seized the old rifle from its pegs, 
and was back again at the peephole. The 
quadruped had straightened into a biped, 
and was approaching the shack. The 
blood bounded in the girl’s veins as she 
realized the portent of this visit. A 
claim jumper! 

The man stood for a moment a huge, 
terrifying figure, balancing his ski pole 
and surveying the premises insolently. 
lhe girl could read his conclusions in 
his bearing. No path broken to the 
no smoke issuing from the chim- 
: The enemy ad- 
vanced without caution, slipped off his 
skis, and, taking his pole in both hands, 
proceeded to storm the door. Shivering 
with cold and only half awake, Ray 
tried to muster breath for a warning 
call, when Dorsey's parting injunction 
flashed into her mind—*blaze away first, 
and ask for explanations arterward.” 

Nerved to action, she raised the gun, 
resting the barrel along the high window 
ledge, and pressing the butt firmly 
against her shoulder. 

Several sharp blows on the door thun- 
dered in her ears. The girl’s numb fin- 


door: 
’ 


ney; no one at home. 


gers felt for the trigger. Twice, three 
times she pressed frantically. There 
was no response. Then, like a dash of 
cold water, came the truth—she had for- 
gotten to cock it. 

Half frozen by contact with the icy 
steel, her hands bungled the task, and in 
the very moment of her attempt a splin- 
tering crash shook the cabin, the wooden 
bolt flew across the room, and the door 
fell. In the same instant, Ray raised 
the gun above her head and brought it 
down with all her strength upon the in- 
truder. There was a moan, 

When the horrified girl looked down, 
she saw the man lying upon the fallen 
door, his arms bent helplessly under him, 
and a thin, scarlet stream flowing from 
a wound on his temple. 


The claim jumper opened his eyes, 
Finding that the light hurt, he promptly 
shut them again. After repeating this 
performance from time to time, he at 
last succeeded in making it continuous. 
Lut it was a long time before he could 
tolerate the whitish glare that filled the 
strange world into which he had awak- 
ened. A dull throbbing in one temple 
made the effort to concentrate his atten- 
tion indescribably painful ; the sensation 
of a bandage tightly binding his head 
caused him a fretful wonder. 

What could have happened to him? 
It was very curious. He was in bed; 
not his own, for the coverlet was a viru- 
lent Navaho of the forked-lightning pat- 
tern he peculiarly detested. Looking 
intently at the wall before him, he 
studied the objects that met his befud- 
dled gaze until he made out of the jum- 
ble two or three shelves, whereon vari- 
colored ore samples and coverless maga- 
zines hobnobbed sociably with some 
dainty silver toilet articles, a box of 
hair pins, and a book of logarithms. 

It was most extraordinary. Most ex- 
traordinary of all was what his eyes 
alighted on next; a bundle huddled on a 
sawed-off log near the foot of the bunk 
—a skirted figure that looked wonder- 
fully like a woman. Defying the re- 
sentful pounding in his temple, he made 
a superhuman effort, and looked hard at 
the object. It was a woman! He 
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How came a woman 
into his Eveless world, and why did she 
cover her face with her hands? With- 
out knowing why, he felt vaguely sorry 
for her. 

“I say—what are you crying about?” 
he gathered up strength to ask in a faint, 
worried tone. 

As he spoke, Ray Duncan drew her 
hands away from her face and stared at 
him incredulously. Then realizing that 
his eyes were open, alive, and full upon 
her, she sprang up and seized his wrist 
in two eager hands. 

“You aren’t dead?” she quavered 
happily. 

He was, at any rate, sufficiently alive 
to appreciate the humor of her inquiry. 

“Not by a long shot. Not unless this 
is heaven and you are one of the 
angels.” 

“No, you’re not dead,” she decided, 
still too agitated to realize her words. 
But you are delirious. Angels don’t 
go about trying to kill people.” 

“Great Scott! Is some one trying to 
kill me?” 

He would have struggled up, his be- 
fuddled senses not comprehending, but 
two strong young arms pressed him 
firmly back. 

“Lie still,’ Ray commanded. “Of 
course no one is trying to kill you— 
now. You are all right, but I daren’t 
let you move yet. I’ve been half dead 
with fright about you,” she scolded. 
And then, as he knit his brow in a pain- 
ful effort to imagine the reason for her 
fear, she burst out: “Do you know— 
but of course you don’t—that 
sitting here for hours believing myself 


breathed heavily. 


I’ve bec i 
your murderer, seeing your death and 
burial, my trial, conviction, and execu- 
tion in logical sequence over and over 
again?” 

He shook his head in feeble uncom- 
prehension. 

“How long 
dead ?” 

“All night. I never saw any one in 
such a deathly stillness. It was awful. 
I did everything I knew of, but you 
simply wouldn't come to.” She shud- 
dered. 

“Most inconsiderate of me, I’m sure,” 


have I been playing 


said the man in mock contrition. “It’s 
all a mystery to me. Was it a snow 
slide, an explosion, or a holdup? T'll 
burst a blood vessel if I try to think.” 

“It was an attempted holdup—on 
your part,” replied the girl. “Frus- 
trated by me. If you don’t have to 
think too hard, would you mind telling 
me just why you came over the divide 
on the last day of the year?” 

The shaft struck home, and the claim 
jumper reddened. Recollection had 
come with a rush. 

“I remember,” he admitted. “I got 
as far as the door ? 

“Bearing in your hands 
prompted. 

“An olive branch!” he cried, with a 
twinkle that much disturbed her stern- 
ness. 

“It didn’t look like an olive branch,” 
she contended, fixing on him an accus- 
ing gray eye. 

“Appearances are deceptive,” he said 
flippantly. “Now I can get as far as 
the door-——” he resumed. 

“I didn’t let you get any farther. I 
was here on guard. I had been told to 
watch out for Grayhurst or any other 
of those a 

“Ruffians,” he finished for her. “I’m 
Grayhurst, you know, but don’t mind 
me! You had been told * 

“To ‘blaze away first, and ask for 
But I couldn’t, 
So I used 


she 


explanations afterward.’ 
or the gun wouldn’t—blaze. 


it as a club.” 
“So that’s what hit me. 


or came up!” he cried, and raised 


I I thought 


one hand to his head. 

“No, don't touch that bandage. 
You'll tear the skin open again. I made 
rather a neat job of that bandage, I 
think. My mother always said a good 
nurse was lost when I went in for en- 
gineering,” she concluded. 

“You went in for what?” Grayhurst 
shouted. 

She reproved him with a look. 

“Tl am a civil engineer,” she declared 
loftily, and then, seeing the twinkle 
growing in his eyes again, she gave a 
short laugh. ‘“Uncivil engineer, if you 
insist. I deserve that.” 

“So that is how you happen to be in 
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old cabin—in your profes- 
sional capacity 7” 

She nodded. : 

‘IT came to do some surveying for 
Mr. Dorsey. He went down to the 
Crossing for my transit, and thén this 
snow——" 

“Well, I'll be—— 
most extraordinary——” He 
her in palpable wonder. 
mused: “I thought the cabin deserted 

“So I gathered,” returned Miss Dun- 
can dryly, rising, as if to close the con- 


D. irsev's 


If you are not the 
stared at 
Then he 


” 


versation. 

She considered this man altogether 
too coolly complacent about a very grave 
matter. Jumping a claim was no gen- 
tlemanly pursuit, despite the heroics at- 
tached. Yet she had to admit that he 
Was a. surprisingh maraudet 
His speech was the speech of a gentle- 
man, his face and manner full of a re- 
finement could reconcile 
with Dorsey's unflattering description 
of his enemy. This was a force that 
should have been met not with a fusil- 
lade of guns, but with a flag of truce. 
She was not proud of her performance 
of the day before. 

In spite of 
she felt a sneaking desire to merit the 
good opinion of this hulking, law 
fellow. Still, true to her training, 
training r tl ‘oeducated = girl 
whom thre 


decent 


she scarcely 


his inglorious occupation, 


been 


very look and action 
if they two had met in the most ap- 
fashion. and his position were 
She had 


proved 
as unimpeachable as her own. 
no way of knowing that her boyish 


frankness, her tone of command, and 
competent handling of the unusual situ- 
ation had filled his soul with an abiding 
content. Here was something new un- 
der the sun! The girls of his youtl 
not so long vanished as_ he 
remembered as fluffy 


chose to 

crea- 
with a 
imidity. 


cows and bugs, 


conscious, calculated 


dle eply 


Women of his later manhood had been 
of many sorts—but none like this. 

As he opened his lips in a tentative 
question, she lifted a warning finger. 

*No more conversation, please—you 
are quite flushed. Obey your nurse 
now, and go to sleep while I straighten 
things up and get you some breakfast. 
You must be faint and weak.” 

“No, not exactly weak—sort of light- 
headed in the stomach!’ He laughed 
boyishly. 

He had a nice laugh. And Ray 
looked twice at the rows of even white 
teeth that gleamed between his parted 
lips. There was a force about Gray- 
hurst, even as he lay there, that drew 
her strongly; an elemental vigor that 
seemed born of this emotional, storm- 
swept country. His long strife with 
nature seemed to have bred in him an 
aggressiveness she felt, and failed to 
meet with her own. Vaguely annoyed 
at her lack of resentment, she turned 
away, and in her usual deft fashion be- 
gan putting the little room in order. 

She would have liked to go to him 
again, smooth his pillow, and cool his 
forehead as she had done before; but 
there was now a softened look in his 
eves that made it impossible for her to 

without self-consciousness.  In- 

she smoothed her own hair, gath- 

ered up some scattered towels, and then 

with a peremptory, “Keep quiet, now,” 
| coolly from the room. 

into space 


1 
then, concluding to 


VW alke | 
rst miled quietly 
this 


. : 
le orders ot 


yn, 


The welcome aroma of steaming cof- 
fee greeted his nostrils when he awoke. 
That and his short, natural sleep put 
new vitality into him. He arose, made 
what toilet was possible, and then 
walked resolutely, if a trifle weakly, to 
the boxlike apartment that served as 
kitchen. Noiselessly he peered in at the 
young engineer, who, turned r 
the time being, was energetically stirring 
a great kettleful of dried apples. 
Recognizing the homely fragrance, 
xl sniffing the air like a 
Miss Dunean, turnirg 


cook Tor 


Gravhurst sto 
pointer, until 
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from her task, caught sight of him, and 
stood, spoon in hand, transfixed with 
surprise. 

“You're sure you are able to be up?” 
she asked, in some concern. 

“Perfectly fit. Just a mite weak- 
kneed and wabbly. I'll be ready for a 
hike as soon as I get some of that good 
coffee in me. Gods, but I’m hungry!” 

“IT should think you would be. Can 
you wait two minutes? My biscuits are 
just browning.” She gave a quick 
glance into the oven. 

“Biscuits? Say, they 
enough to eat!” he cried. 

Seating himself on a corner of the 
wood box, he gazed at Miss Duncan 
quizzically, 

“Isn't it rather unusual for a—pro- 
fessional woman to excel in so old-fash- 
ioned an art as cooking?” 

“Not at all. Domestic science fits in 
nicely with differential calculus. The 
old theory that a cook, like a_ poet 
‘nascitur, non fit,’ has been exploded. 
Exchange the plum bob for the measur- 
ing cup, be as exact with one as with 
the other, and you'll get results. I like 
cooking now that I know wity as well 
as how. I cooked for a girls’ club, and 
earned my way through college, so I’ve 
had plenty of opportunity to practice 
both professions.” 

“Bully for you!” he said heartily, 
wondering as he spoke if most girls 
would have told it. 

“Now prove yourself a brave trench- 


look good 


erman and fall to,’ commanded the 
cook, and Grayhurst was not slow to 
obey. 

“I’m not at all sure of the ethics of 


this,’ commented Miss Duncan as she 
poured the coffee. 
“Ethics?” He 
for the cup. 
“Dispensing Mr. Dorsey’s hospitality 
to——”’ 
“His enemy?” he supplied. 
“Suppose we call you ‘prisoner of 
war. On that status, according to the 


reached ravenously 


Hague, you have a right to these rations. 
But just what are you, anyway ?” 

A level glance from her eyes showed 
her serious, 

“A cumb’rer of the earth, John Gray- 
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bowed. 


hurst, at your service.” He 
“And my jailer?” 

“Ray Duncan—I forgof you didn’t 
know. But I did not ask who,” she said 
significantly. 

He ate two biscuits with close atten- 
tion to the opening and buttering of 
them before he raised his eyes. Then 
he pushed away his plate, leaned back 
on his box, and folded his arms. 

“Now I have something to lean on, 
oh, wise young judge, would the court 
please put the question in a clearer 
form?” 

The lips jested, but the eyes were as 
serious as her own. 

She met him in the same spirit. 

“Why did you come over here?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s a long story. To tell the last 
chapter first isn’t good art. A knowl- 
edge of past deeds, actors, and motives 
is essential to a proper understanding of 
the plot. Do you know Dorsey well?” 

“Not at all,” she answered. “I came 
in answer to a telegram. I never saw 
him until four days ago. I can imagine 
that he’s—odd.” 

“Odd!” He laughed mirthlessly. 
“He's the most bull-headed,  short- 
sighted, moss-backed antediluvian old 
fossil that ever located a claim!” 

She chuckled. 

“T could think of more if I tried,” he 
assured her, with a smile. “If you only 
knew how that man has thwarted and 
harassed me! And thwarted himself, 
too, the idiot! Suspicion is the main- 
spring of his life, and he turns down 
every effort to benefit him as if it were 
a plot to accomplish his ruin. My 
claims are on the other side of that hill. 
I've the richest ore hereabouts. I’ve 
capital, machinery, besides my own 
equipment of energy, and—you'll par- 
don the assumption—brains to develop 
the property. On the other hand, I’ve 
no water, no good mill site. 

“This side the hill Dorsey has made 
several locations. Distrusting every 
one equally, he refuses even to hire help, 
tries to do all the assessment work by 
himself, uses the most antiquated meth- 
ods, has neither machinery nor capital, 


and manages to keep just an inch 
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ahead of starvation. Consolidation 
means more to him than to me. With 
this water and mill site, my machinery 
and methods, one shaft to work both 
properties—there’s a fortune in it for 
both of us. I’ve made the fairest of- 
fers any man could devise, made every 
concession I honestly could, and he 
meets me with a six-shooter for argu- 
ment! Because he was robbed in a 
partnership once, he has set all men 
down as thieves and liars, and you'd 
have to give him an anesthetic to pry 
that idea out of his stupid old head.” 

Miss Duncan gave an almost imper- 
ceptible smile. 

“T tried every fair means to get sense 
into him,” Grayhurst continued, with 
gathering resentment, “then I got tired. 
[ made up my mind that I’d try the 
other thing. I knew his assessment 
work wasn't done—why, he hasn't 
made money enough to pay for grub, 
let alone powder and tools. Some of 
our fellows saw him down at the Cross- 
ing. I seized the occasion and my 
skis—and here J am. But I hope you 
will believe, Miss Duncan, that I in- 
tended to keep within the letter of the 
law, and meant, once I had the upper 
hand, to do the right thing by Dorsey.” 

He sought her honest gray eyes anx- 
iously. Her good opinion seemed worth 
more, just at this minute, than the suc- 
cess of his errand. 

She mused, chin in palm. 

“You forced the door.” 

“Granted. Having taken the enemy’s 
territory, I meant to hold the fort until 
he capitulated. Then I should have 
lictated terms—generous ones. You'll 
give me credit for that?” 

She bestowed on him a keen, apprais- 
ing glance. The judging business 
woman was uppermost in her now, pon- 
dering the case, weighing the pleader. 
And deeper than all chasm of feature, 
deeper than the attraction of his huge, 
wholesome frame, with its leonine 
strength and abounding vitality, 
saw the real mettle of the man, 

She reached a hand across the table, 
and gave him a hearty, masculine grip. 

“T believe you,” she said briefly. 

In his pleasure, perhaps he held her 


she 


hand a second too long, for she rose 
abruptly. 

“Now, I wonder where I put that 
hatchet ?” 

“Why, I thought we’d buried it!” he 
cried, with specious dismay. 

She laughed, with a gleam in her eye 
that made him wonder why he had 
mentally dubbed her plain. 

“It must be resurrected at once,” she 
explained. “I need it to repair the in- 
jury you inflicted in your hasty en- 
trance. The door sags and the living 
room is cold as a barn.” 

She fished down into the wood. box 
and brought up the missing tool. 

“Permit me,” he begged, but she 
shook her head and led the way into 
the main room. 

“You may hold it in place while I 
persuade the nails,” she ordered. 

Standing on a box, she fitted the 
leather hinges over the old grooves, 
while Grayhurst applied one shoulder as 
a brace. 

“Sure you’re to be trusted with that 
weapon?” he asked teasingly. 

“Oh, I can hammer straighter than I 
can shoot,” she parried, convincingly 
bringing down the hatchet on a rusty 
nail. 

Grayhurst looked up at her in covert 
admiration ; every minute showed a new 
side to this astounding modern product. 
The courage, the boyish camaraderie, 
and the indomitable youth of her con- 
stituted for him compelling forces in 
her armament. Into his dark eyes 
there crept an expression that discon- 
certed the young carpenter as her glance 
happened to meet his. The next blow 
of the hatchet fell on the wrong nail, 
and the girl gave a little wince of pain. 

“Damn!” cried Grayhurst. “That’s a 
beastly shame. What can I do?” 

“Keep on swearing, please.” she 
begged. ‘My vocabulary is too limited 
for the occasion. And for goodness 
sake don’t let the door wabble so,” she 
scolded. 

“It feels as if some one were pushing 
it in,” he complained, taking a fresh 
brace. 

“Lemme in!” 
from without. 


came a hoarse growl 
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Grayhurst fell back, while Miss Dun- 
can remained with hatchet poised aloft, 
as the door sagged open, and Jim Dor- 
sey’s irate face glared in upon them. 

“Barrin’ a man from his own house, 
eh?” began the old man when his eye 
fell suddenly upon his enemy. “Jack 
Grayhurst—ye sneak! What ye doin’ 
here?” he demanded, an ugly intent evi- 
dent in his distorted face and knotted 
fist. 

Instantly Ray leaped from her box, 
and interposed herself squarely between 
the belligerents. 

“Mr. Grayhurst is my guest here,” 
she explained breathlessly, avoiding all 
eyes. 

“Yer guest! Then ye’re in league 
with that gang?” Dorsey blazed accus- 
ingly at her. 

“Not at all,” she denied, affecting 
lightness, while her heart quickened. “I 
never met the gentleman until yester- 
day, when we—er—scraped acquaint- 
ance, you might say, and 

“I’m not ashamed of my presence 
here,” interrupted Grayhurst, scorning 
to hide behind a woman’s skirts. “I 
didn’t come over the hill in the garb of 
the dove of peace, I confess, and the 
reception accorded me by your con- 
sulting engineer was one that would 
have met with your entire approval, I 
am sure.” 

Grayhurst touched his bandaged head 
with a mocking lightness. 

Dorsey’s eyes traveled in puzzled 
wonder from Grayhurst to the wrecked 
door, and then to the girl, who still 
stood, hatchet in hand, hesitating be- 
tween laughter and fear. Catching the 
glint of amusement, the old man stiff- 
ened again. 

“Mebbe my streak o’ humor has 
pinched out, fer I’m blamed if I can see 
where the joke comes in. Was there a 
scrap?” 

“There was,” Grayhurst assured him 
gravely. “Your house was defended 
bravely, and the besieger fell. Your en- 
gineer seems to have your interests 
deeply at heart, Dorsey.” 

A grin slowly overspread the miner’s 
face. He held out a calloused palm to 





the girl. 


Jist put 


“Soaked it to him, did ye? 
that in the bill!” 

Miss Duncan wormed her fingers 
from his grasp uncomfortably—rather 
regretting the action a moment later 
when she saw Dorsey’s hand go to his 
hip pocket, as he once more turned upon 
Grayhurst. 

“And now, you,” he growled, “I guess 
we kin dispense with yer comp’ny from 
now on.” 

Grayhurst’s mouth set. 

“Not so fast, my friend. We've a 
long-standing dispute to settle first.” 

“We can settle that damn quick if 
you'll come outside!” 

Shaking with fury, Dorsey pulled his 
gun. 

Grayhurst did not budge. <A _ sneer 
curled his lip, and his eyes insolently 
measured his opponent. 

“Your usual form of argument. 
Seems to me a man of your years 
might put away such toys.” 

Dorsey danced with rage. 

“Come outside, ye coward!” he 
yelled. 

“Mr. Dorsey!” Miss Duncan spoke 
quietly,- though her lips were white. 
Unwillingly the old man turned half- 
way to her, keeping his eyes on Gray- 
hurst. ‘You are convinced that I have 
defended your interests here?” 

“T be. But this is a man’s quarrel— 
keep yer jaw,” he grumbled. 

Grayhurst’s brow darkened. 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head be- 
fore a lady, do you hear? But:for her 
my location notices would now be deco- 
rating your claims. And I’ve a legal 
right to put them up yet. Your assess- 
ment work isn’t done.” 

A shade of gray crept over the old 
man’s face. 

“How do you 
much?” he sneered. 

“T made it my business to find out. 
The game’s up for you, Dorsey, and, 
though you don’t deserve it, I’m ready 
to make terms. Heroics and gun play 
went out of fashion years ago, and the 
up-to-date man settles things with his 
brains. If you’ve got any, here’s a good 
chance to show them. It’s up to you.” 


come to know so 
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His cool, easy manner stung Dorsey 
into shame. He pocktted his pistol. 

“\Vhat’s yer proposition?” he asked 
finally, with an attempt at the other’s 
bluff tone. 

“The same as I’ve always made. A 
third interest in the consolidated prop- 
erties.” 

“Make it a half,’ Dorsey stubbornly 
bargained. 

Grayhurst shrugged his shoulders in 
disgust. 

“Take it or leave it. I’ve said my last 
word. Grub along as you're doing, keep 
your nose to the grindstone, waste years 
in senseless litigation, and spend your 
last penny on the fight—just remember, 
I am prepared to go on fighting.” 

“Like to know how much yer prop’- 
ty’s worth without my water rights!” 
Dorsey jeered. 

“About as much as yours 
capital and brains to develop it. Ask 
any expert the relative values. And, 
by the way, we've an engineer right 
here. Now, I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I have every confidence in Miss Dun- 
can’s ability; she has already demon- 
strated her loyalty to you. Let her 
arbitrate our claims.” He folded his 
arms. 

Dorsey blinked. Affairs were mov- 
ing a bit rapidly for this offshoot of a 
former generation. He shot a swift 
glance at the girl. Honest, fearless, 
self-possessed now, she met his gaze 
Suspicion in the old 
man’s eyes gave way by degrees to 

wning faith, and then conviction. 

“Blowed if I won't!” he cried. 

The color surged back in a flood to 
the girl’s face. 

“You shall never regret it!” she said 
earnestly, and, dropping the hatchet, 
held out her hand. “You must have 
some dinner, and then I'll get to work. 
Where’s my transit?” 

“Down at the Crossin’ waiting fer 
ve,” replied Dorsey. And then as a pro- 
test grew in her eves: “Ye'll do no 
work this trip. It’s goin’ to snow like 
all get out, and you've got to beat it to 
Boise. Git yer duds and we'll be off.” 

She opened her lips stubbornly, but 
Grayhurst forestalled her. 


without 


unwaveringly. 


“Dorsey is right. You've no time to 
lose. Our business can wait till spring, 
but we can't afford to pay an engineer 
while she is snowed in.” 

Thus presented, the affair changed its 
aspect ; and Miss Duncan bowed to fate 
and the weather. Fifteen minutes later 
the three were skiing down the tobog- 
gan slide of a road to the Crossing. 

Once there, Miss Duncan, seemingly 
the only passenger, was helped to her 
place with great ceremony by the com- 
bined efforts of Dorsey and Jack Gray- 
hurst ; her bag installed as a rest for her 
feet ; the entire supply of rugs and robes 
in the stage wrapped about, under, and 
over her. She managed, however, to 
extract one mittened hand, and held it 
out to Dorsey in farewell. 

“T'll be back in March!” she assured 
him, shaking the miner’s hand in a vig- 
orous, manly fashion. Then, turning 
to offer her hand to Grayhurst, she 
found him settling himself cozilv beside 
her. ‘All aboard!” she chanted. ‘All 
out!” 

“All aboard!” 
to the driver. 


he echoed, with a nod 


That worthy clucked, whacked his 
steeds with the reins, and the buckboard 
swung down the road. - 


“Why didn’t you get out?” demanded 

Miss Duncan. 
‘Didn't want to.” 
“Where are you going >” 
‘To the railroad.” 
A little frown of 

tween the girl's brows 


laconically. 


resentment grew be- 


“If you imagine | need an escort 

“Not at all. I’ve a purely selfish con 
sideration. Fact is, I'm going farthe 
than the Junction | haven't tried 


Pullman for months, and— 

“Do you mean you are going on the 
train?” 

With a great show of nonchalance, 
Grayhurst settled himself comfortably 
on the seat, stretching out his long legs 
and thrusting his hands deep into his 
pockets. Thus securely ensconced for 
the journey, he turned his reddening 
face away from the gray frankly 
questioning his own as he replied: 

“Um-hum! You see—I've 1 
business in Boise.” 


eves 


nportant 
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#T was a raw, foggy November 
morning when Mark Harra- 
way left off being a number 
and became a man again. *As 
he stepped into the open, he 
turned and paused for a few moments 
to gaze at the grim building which had 
housed him for nearly four years. And 
as he looked, a smile broadened across 
his face. It tickled him to think of the 
practical joke he had played on the 
majesty and infallibility of the law. 

The learned judge, who, according to 
the evidence before him, had compla- 
cently meted out due punishment to a 
malefactor, had sentenced a per fectly 
innocent man. Mark Harraway knew 
he could have proved it easily enough. 
In fact he had been half afraid that 
the judge would see through his im- 
position. He wondered if it was crim- 
inal in a man to conduce to a miscar- 
riage of justice where he himself was 
the sufferer. Other grotesque consid- 
erations of his case crowded upon him 
till he almost laughed aloud. 

And now for the business in hand, 
The first thing he did was to make a 
bee line across London in the direction 





of the southwestern suburbs toward 
which his thoughts had strayed and 


strained all during the time of his in- 
carceration. As he reached the top of 
the busy, medium-sized street, which 
was the more immediate destination, he 
drew up short for an instant, and then, 
pulling his hat lower down over his 


forehead and tightening his muffler well 


over his chin, he walked with a brisk 
but stealthy stride down the left pave- 
ment, keeping his eyes sidelong to the 
right. 

He made no attempt to put a curb on 
his emotions. His heart beat fast, and 
the blood drummed loudly in his ears. 
A good deal depended on what the next 
few moments would reveal to him. 

And presently he gave a sharp-drawn 
gasp as he caught sight of a name over 
a shop, a neat, prosperous-looking sta- 
tioner’s shop. Almost in the same flash 
of the eye he noted the woman who was 
serving behind the counter. She was 
rather a tall woman, or else her head 
would not have been so plainly visible 
over the ledge at the back of the shop 
window. 


So far so good, thought Harraway. 
The same shop, the same woman—or 
at any rate only with such alterations 
as time and circumstances might have 


brought forth. Perhaps he might get 
a glimpse of the boy as well. But no, 
Eric was probably in school by now. He 
had better get on. If he hung about 
his wife might catch sight of him. She 
had sharp eyes, and he was as yet not 
fit to be seen by her. 

From there Mark Harraway went to 
gather up the next thread of the old 
life. This time his errand took him to 
Wandsworth Common. He had to find 
something there. 

When, however, he came to the edge 
of the great expanse, his -face fell as 
he realized the difficulty of his quest. 




















He was looking for a certain tree, and 
there were many trees there, all very 
much like each other as they stood up 
gaunt and bleak in their wintry naked- 
ness. He thought he had the position 
of this particular tree fixed firmly in 
his memory, and now his mind drifted 
rudderless in an uncharted waste. 

No wonder—his sense of locality had 
not had much chance of exercising itself 
during the last four years. Yet “find it 
he must. And pursuing his search 
with patient doggedness, he at last came 
upon it just as‘the short day was giving 
out. 

It was a gnarled old yew, and at the 
bottom of the trunk a keenly observant 
eye might have noted the mark of a 
choked-up hole. Down he went on his 
hands and knees, and with eager fin- 
gers began to scrape away the mixture 
of moss and stones with which he him- 
self had corked up the orifice last time 
he was here. More and more frantical- 
ly he dug until, with a sob of relief, he 

came upon his hidden treasure. 

_The hidden treasure was in the shape 
of an old waterproof tobacco pouch, 
containing—not, as one might have ex- 
pected from his eagerness, some pre- 
cious jewel, but merely a piece of note 
paper; to wit, a letter, the lines of 
which, as he could perceive in the gath- 
ering dusk, stood out fresh and un- 
faded, thanks to the protecting envel- 
ope. It was the letter which he should 
have shown to the judge. 

And now at last he was free to at- 
tend to his bodily wants. He sped away 
to an eating house, and from there to a 
clothier’s place where, with part of the 
money handed to him on leaving the 
prison, he procured a complete rig-out. 
The salesman watched him with curious 
interest—he seemed to have a notion of 
the customer’s more recent history— 
but Mark Harraway did not mind at 
all. His thoughts were intent on what 
lay before him that evening. 

There were a few more hours to kill, 

1 he did not want to present himself 
to his wife till she had closed the shop. 
He had an idea she would prefer to 
welcome him in the greater privacy of 
the little parlor upstairs. He could eas- 
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ily pass the time in speculating as to the 
degree of warmth that would attend his 
home -coming. 

A little past nine he was back again 
outside the shop in the street he had 
passed that morning. He stood hesi- 
tating for a moment or two, and then, 
hitching forward his shoulders in token 
of his determination, he beat a modest 
but firm rat-tat at the door of the pri- 
vate side entrance. 

In response swift footsteps came 
bounding lightly down the staircase, the 
door opened « cautiously a few inches, 
and through the aperture a boy piped 
shrilly : 

“Who's that? There’s nobody in.” 

Mark Harraway gave a big gulp be- 
fore he answered. It seemed to him 
an almost incredible thing that he was 
actually listening to his child’s voice 
again. 

“But you’re in, Eric. You're some- 
body, aren’t you?” he asked, with a 
cheeriness of tone it cost him a great ef- 
fort to feign. 

Without w aiting for a reply, he gen- 
tly widened the opening, and squeezed 
his way through. For the space of a 
few seconds he stood in the dimly lit 
passage, aimlessly patting the boy’s 
head, till he felt the latter edging away. 

“Yes, yes, silly of us to stop down 
here in the cold, eh, youngster?” he 
continued, with the same forced gayety. 
“Let’s come upstairs, and have a good 
look at you. 

With evident diffidence the little fel- 
low, a sturdy lad some ten years of age 
followed him up to the cozy and com- 
fortably furnished room, rendered still 
cozier by the bright blaze in the fire- 
place. The sight of it gave Mark Har- 

raway a sort of retrospective shiver as 
he contrasted his present surroundings 
with the murky desolation of the cell he 
had left behind. 

From the other side of the table, 
which he seemed to regard as a kind of 
bulwark, the boy was staring at him in 
fearful bewilderment. Harraway fixed 
him with a tremulous smile, and then 
turned his gaze awkwardly to the lad’s 
playthings—a tumbled heap of toy 


bricks. 
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“Been building castles, have you? 
Now let’s sit down and do one to- 
gether.” y 

“But—but you’re dad!’ exclaimed 
the lad, finding his voice at last. 

“What, just found it out?” asked 
Harraway, his smile flickering still more 
uncertainly. “Well, no wonder it took 
you such a time. I should hardly have 
recognized you, either. You've grown 
quite a man. Er—er—you said mother 
was out.” 

“Gone 
soon.” 

Harraway’s muscles seemed to tight- 
en visibly. 

“How is she—all right?” 

“Yes, thank you, quite all right. She 
said 4s 

Eric broke off, and fumbled at the 
seam of his trousers. 

“Yes, old man, she said?” IHarraway 
urged him encouragingly. 

“That you were never coming back,” 
blurted out Eric. 

“Did she indeed?” said Harraway, 
biting his lip. “Evidently a case of the 
thought being father to the wish. No, 
you needn’t try to understand that— 
it’s over your head,” he replied to the 
boy’s blank look. “Let’s see, though— 
did she say anything else about me?” 

“She said I wasn’t ever to speak of 
you.” 

Harraway’s face darkened, 

“Oh, quite so, Eric. And—and did 
she by any chance ever tell you where 
I've been all this time?” 

“No, she didn’t. But I knew.” 

“Oh, you did—how that ?” 
asked Harraway, trying to keep an even 
voice and mien. 

“I wasn’t sure till one day Tred 
Hickory put a picture in my locker.” 

“Yes, put a picture in your locker— 
what picture ?” 

“A man with a sort of baker’s cap on 
and arrows all over him. And under- 
neath he’d written: ‘Fric Harraway’'s 
father.” And the other boys said it was 
true. I gave him a black eye for it.” 


shopping. She'll be back 





Was 


Harraway laughed a hollow laugh. 
“That was good. 
mother about it.” 


I suppose you told 


“I did. I tell her everything. And 
she cried.” 

“Cried—why ?” 

“Don’t ‘know. I think she was so 


angry about it all.” 

“T expect she was. 
been crying much?” 

“No, that’s the only time I ever saw 
her.” 

Harraway’'s teeth came together with 
a snap. There were other questions 
that were trembling on his tongue, but 
he refrained. In the shameful years 
that had passed he had rubbed shoul- 
ders with the dregs of creation, but he 
had taken care that his sense of what 
was honorable should suffer no abate- 
ment. He had certainly not become so 
degraded as to inveigle this unsuspi- 
cious child into giving testimony against 
his mother. Whatever there was to find 
out, he would ascertain in the straight 
way of aman. He would have his op- 
portunity soon enough. And almost the 
very next instant he heard the rattle of 
a key, and then the street door slammed. 

*There—that’s mother. I told you 
she wouldn’t be long,” cried Eric, hur- 
rying out to the stairs. 

“Who's that you are talking to, 
Eric?” a voice asked sharply to the ac- 
companiment of swiftly ascending foot- 
steps. 

Harraway stood facing the door, his 
shoulders squared, his mouth set firm; 
his manner showed a strange mingling 
of defense and defiance. He tried hard 
to persuade himself that there was noth- 
ing really momentous about the occa- 
sion, that his wife would accept it as 
being in the ordinary course of events. 

But his first glance at the woman who 
stepped into the room, the dumfounded 
anger, the cold contempt and indigna- 
tion in her eyes, made him cower back 
involuntarily. He only noted vaguely 
that she had lost little of her good looks, 
though her eyes were a trifle faded, and 
the lines of her mouth, which had been 
neither soft nor full at the best of times, 
now appeared hardened and _ strained. 
She had placed her parcels on the table 
and stared at him, apparently at a loss 
for words. He waited. 

“You!” she gasped at last. 


Tell me, has she 














“Well, and why not me, Emily?” he 
answered quietly. 

She turned abruptly to the boy. 

“Eric, go to bed!” 

The lad showed signs of demur. 

“Go to bed at once!’ she repeated 
peremptorily. 

Slowly and with a doubtful look from 
his father to his mother and back again, 
the boy left the room. 

“Yes, that’s it,” resumed Harraway, 
“I’m out on ticket of leave. I got the 
usual remission for good conduct.” 

“And you had the face to come 
here!” she cried, with flashing eyes. 

“Steady, there, Emily,” he remon- 
strated. “That's not the idea nor the 
object of the law. When a man has 
done his punishment people are sup- 
posed to accept him again as a respecta- 
ble member of society. I don’t say that 
everybody acts up to that, but a man 
may expect it at least of his wife.” 

“You mean last of all of his wife,” 
she retorted in a tone of biting scorn, 
“the wife he has disgraced, whose whole 
life he has made a martyrdom. I 
thought I hadn’t left any doubt in your 
mind that I never wanted to set eyes 
on you again,” 

“Oh, yes, I admit you didn’t leave 
any doubt about that,’ he said bitterly 
“You didn’t take the trouble to attend 
the trial, though that was perhaps ex- 
cusable. But it Wouldn’t have done you 


any harm to have answered my let- 
ters.” 
“Your letters!” she echoed scorn- 
“It put me in a rather awkward pe 


tion,” he went on. “Of course the gov- 
ernor knew I had written to you and 


that there never was any reply. It— 
well, it made me look a bit small.” 
“Really?” she sneered. “I didn’t 


know they allowed you to be so sensi- 
tive in the place where you were.” 

“At last the governor offered to 
write you himself, but I wouldn’t have 
it,” he proceeded, ignoring the interrup- 
tion. “I thought it better to wait till 
the spirit moved you to give me news 
of yourself and boy without anybody’s 
interference.” 

“How considerate. 


Well, you had to 
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wait a long while, didn’t you?” And 
then she flung the question at him sud- 
denly: “What do you want—what have 
you come for?” 

He passed his hand across his hair 
once or twice before he answered. 

“Well, Emily, in the first place, I 
suppose, to have a glimpse at you and 
the boy.” 

“In the first place—and what next?” 

“To—well, to make arrangements.” 

“Arrangements? Pray, what sort of 
arrangements ?” 

“For our future, Emily.” 

“T haven't the faintest notion what 
you mean,” she said icily. 

“T'll explain. I can quite understand 
that it may embarrass you somewhat to 
have me about the house again. I dare 
say people will eye us rather askance 
and shrug their shoulders. So I sug- 
gest that we cut the whole bag of tricks 
here and emigrate. My brother—Ted, 
you know—has written me that there is 
plenty of work and a good living wait- 
ing for me on his farm in Canada, and 
that he will do all he can to put me on 
my feet. We're not too old to make a 
new start, Emily.” 

She looked at him, angry amazement 
written all over her face. Then she 
laughed shrilly, 

“You're mad—absolutely mad. Do 
you really expect me to take up life 
again with a—murderer ?” 

“Hold hard, Emily. It wasn’t mur- 
der. They brought it down to man- 
slaughter.” 

“As if that could make the slightest 
difference! lor me it’s enough that the 
guilt of blood is on your hands. And 
the man you killed was my best friend. 
Poor, poor Ralph!” 

A sob half of anger, half of self- 
commiseration, punctuated the sentence. 

“Well, Emily, if you ask my candid 
opinion,” said Harraway, after a mo- 
mentary pause, “a woman has no right 
to have a best friend—when she hap- 
pens to be already provided with a hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” she cried pas- 
sionately ; “I may as well own up to it. 
I always cared more for Ralph Brough- 
ton than for you. We had been sweet- 
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hearts ever since we were children, 
right up to the time when he went 
abroad. Fool that I was not to have 
waited for him a little longer. Only 
you kept bothering and bothering till 
you tired me out. Oh, why didn’t he 
come back three months earlier, and 
then’—her sobs broke out anew—*he 
might have been alive now.” 

“Yes, it’s very unfortunate,” 
mured Harraway vaguely. 

“Unfortunate you dare to call it,” she 
flared up afresh, “to let your wicked 
temper run away with you as you did, to 
lure him into a quiet corner and there 
to deal him a mortal blow—you mur- 
dered him as surely as if you had 
plunged a knife into his heart.” 

“IT suppose so,” said Harraway pen- 
sively. “Fancy, though, his having such 
a weak heart. He didn't look it, did 
he?” 

*And then, like the coward you were, 
you ran away.” 

“No, Emily,’ he broke in quickly, 
“vou forget that I gave myself up.” 

“Hours later—after you had _ had 
time to think better of it. You knew 
you couldn’t get away. Any number 
of people had seen you leave the club 
together, and you couldn't very well 
have accounted for your movements. 
So you made a virtue of a necessity. 
Oh, poor Ralph—one of the best men 
that ever walked this earth!” 

“Yes, it seems he was really a very 
decent sort of fellow,” Harra- 
way quietly. 

“And that’s 
flashed at him. 


“Perhaps, though 


mur- 


agreed 


she 
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didn’t find it out 
till it was too late.” 

“What do you 
sharply. 

“IT don’t know that I mean anything 
in particular,” said Harraway, with a 
quizzical smile. 

“You may joke if you like,” she ex- 
claimed fiercely, “but I’m going to tell 
you something that'll be dead earnest. 
I'm done with you. If all the angels 
from heaven came to ask me to take 
you back as my husband, I wouldn’t do 
it. You're perfectly right. Go to your 
precious brother in Canada. You 


mean?’ she asked 


haven't much to expect here. <A tioket 
of leave is not considered a first-class 
recommendation in the city. Once 
more—we have finished.” 

Harraway had grown white to the 
lips. 

“By Jove, Emily, I didn’t think you 
would be as hard on me as all this,” 
he said voicelessly. 

“\Vhat, then—that I would fall round 
your neck? Thank Heaven, I’ve kept 
the respect and sympathy of my friends 
through it all, and [| don’t mean to for- 
feit them now by condoning your 
crime.” 

“Hm! I suppose that settles the 
matter,’ he said, looking down at his 
boots. 

“I'm glad you're taking it sensibly.” 

“I don’t know that I am, Emily,” he 
said darkly. 

She shot him a swift look of alarm. 

“\Vhat's in your mind?” she asked. 

“T don't know. I've got to find out 
myself first.” 

“Well, then, don’t be too long about 
it,” she retorted, having recovered her 
resolution. “I’m waiting to bolt the 
front door.” 

“All right, all right. You'll be rid of 
me soon enough. Only—well, there are 
a few odds and ends of mine here I'd 
like to take away with me.” 

“It's too late now. Ll pack them all 
up, and send them on to you. I’m not 
anxious to keep any mementos of 
your 


ught at l h 


° the idea whicl 
ad egested to him. 
ppose a man were to be seen 
leaving your house at this time of 
night? It might be awkward for you. 
People mightn't know it was your hus- 
band, nor probably, for the matter of 
that, would you like them to know.” 

He saw from her startled manner 
that he had made an impression on her, 
and pre ceeded rapidly : 

“I’m not going to put you to any 
trouble. This armchair will do me for 
the night—it’s quite as comfortable as 
what I’ve been used to of late. And in 
the morning I can slip away through the 
shop entrance just like an ordinary cus- 


‘And su 
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tomer, and no one need be any the 
wiser, What do you say, Emily?” 

She looked at him searchingly, sus- 
piciously. 

“I don’t know what you are driving 
at,” she said finally. 

“Nothing at all, I assure you. 
only thinking of you.” 

“Yes, and have the gas going all 
night,” she-said inconsequently. 

“T'll turn the gas down.” 

“Oh, very well, then,” she consented, 
after some little further hesitation. 
“But, mind you, no tricks. Out you 
go the first thing in the morning. You 
know I’m not to be played wi‘h.” 

“That’s all right, Emily; that’s all 
right.” 

“I'll take good care that it is.” 

And with this final thrust she quickly 
and unceremoniously left the room. 
Harraway stared for a few moments at 
the blank, irresponsive door she had 
closed on him. He knew he would 
have taken his dismissal with as little 
protest even if she had not possessed 
the legal right with which to back it up. 

The shop and the furniture were 
hers, having come down to her from 
her parents who had lived here before 
her. His wife had attended to the bus- 
iness, while he had earned a fairly good 
salary as a clerk. He did not quite 
know whether the law had left him any 
thing open in the way of restitution of 
conjugal rights. At any rate, he was 
not going to find out. He had had 
enough of the law. 

He lifted himself. stiffly 
chair into which he had sunk, and com- 
menced to pace softly up and down the 
room. A strange revulsion of feeling 
had taken place in him. He was now 
almost sorry that he had stayed. To 
have gained a few hours’ respite by sub- 
terfuge and entreaty was nearly as un- 
dignified as to have been kicked out in- 
continently like a stray cur. The hu 
miliation of it was hardly worth the 
gratifying of the vague craving to 
breathe, if but for a brief while, the old 
familiar atmosphere of the place, to re- 
capture his most cherished association 
of this abode in which, with all draw- 
had enjoyed a_ tolerable 


I’m 


from the 


backs, he 


amount of contentment if not of abso- 
lute happiness. It held for him 
memories which he was anxious to gar- 
ner so that he might feed his heart on 
them in the empty years that loomed 
ahead. 

Well, it might have been worse. He 
might have humbled himself into con- 
fessing to his wife that he still loved 
her. He might have told her how sorry 
he was for her that he was himself in- 
stead of being Ralph Broughton. 

He shivered, for the room was get- 
ting cold. The fire had died down in 
the grate, and he looked longingly at 
the well-filled coal scuttle. But he had 
as little right to the fuel as he had to 
the gas. His wife had forgotten to 
mention anything about the coal. There 
was not much else she had forgotten to 
mention. In fact, nothing except what 
was stated in the letter he had in his 
coat pocket. 

And why had he not mentioned it 
himself? Because it would have served 
no purpose. Nothing in this world, it 
was pretty certain, would ever make 
things come right between them, and 
the sooner he regulated his actions in 
accordance with that certainty, the bet- 
ter. 

So much for his wife. Now for the 
boy. Harraway had nursed half a hope 
that the fact of his disgrace had been 
kept from his son. It was a great dis- 
appointment for him. Nay, more, it 
was quite evident that the lad fully real- 
ized the extent of his father’s shame. 
red Hickory’s black eye was conclu- 
And if he felt it 


sive proof of that. 
more as he grew 


now, how much 
older? 

And that was not the worst of it. The 
sins of the parents were visited on the 
children. It was extremely possible 
that the possession of an ex-convict fa- 
ther would handicap him hopelessly in 
the race of life. That was a point which 
required careful handling. 

Almost for the first time since his 
conviction, Harraway’s mind encom- 
passed the grievousness of the wrong 
he had inflicted on his innocent child. 
He had looked forward with a kind of 
self-mortifying pleasure to seeing the 
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boy again in the morning—possibly that 
had been his real reason for wishing to 
stay overnight. But now he felt he 
could not face him. In those uncon 
scious eyes he would read a silent ac- 
cusation to which his wife’s loud-voiced 
hatred was as an endearing caress. 

The thought of it stung him like the 
lash of a whip. Yes, yes, he had better 
go at once. He could steal down unob- 
served—he remembered the geography 
of the house well enough. Let his wife 
think of his disappearance what she 
liked. 

He opened the door and listened. All 
was quiet. The staircase used to creak 
rather badly, but he could manage it 
with extra care. The front door would 
probably bang and wake her up. What 
if it did? He would be beyond her 
reach, and she would hardly take the 
trouble to give him chase. 

Tiptoeing along, he had got as far as 
the top of the landing, when suddenly a 
streak of light flashed across the gloom. 
In the doorway of her bedroom stood 
Mrs. Harraway, holding a candle high 
over her head. She was fully dressed, 
and her brows were knitted with menac- 
ing wrath. 

“\What are you up to?” she cried. 

*“Nothing—only I—I stam- 
mered Harraway. 

“I thought there was something be- 
hind all this. You see you can’t get the 
better of me. \Vhat were you after— 
the till?” 

“Excttse me, Emily; a man _ that’s 
plaved at murder doesn’t stoop to petty 
larceny,” he replied grimly. 

*No—what, then?” She gasped, and 
her hand went to her heart. ‘Oh, I 
You were trying to kidnap the 





see. 
RY ry.” 

“H'm! As a matter of fact, that 
didn’t strike me. I admit it’s a good 
idea, though perhaps difficult of execu- 
tion. Eric might have had something 
to say in the matter.” 

“Something? A good deal, I assure 
you. And to save you putting yourself 
to any further inconvenience, I’ll make 
the thing absolutely plain to you. I 
warn you never to approach him. It 
will be perfectly useless. He doesn’t 
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know everything yet, but now I shall 
tell him. One never knows what a boy 
may feel inclined to do when he can 
act for himself, and I shall take my pre- 
cautions.” 

Her words had a strange effect on 
Harraway. They at last made him 
gauge to the full the catastrophe with 
which he was face to face. His heart 
lifted itself in revolt against the gratui- 
tousness, against the wanton torment of 
it all. He would be sinning against 
himself if he did not strike at least one 
blow to vindicate the outraged claims 
of his fatherhood. He must reconcile 
himself to the loss of his wife—there 
was no alternative to that. But he must 
do what he can to prevent her robbing 
him utterly of his child. And so that 
letter must play its part, after all. 

Resolutely he stepped past her, and 
walked back into the room, turned the 
gas up, and planted himself firmly with 
his back to the mantelshelf, while she 
at first watched him with indignant sur- 
prise, and then stood facing him with 
trepidant expectancy. 

“Changed your mind again?” she 
asked, with affected flippancy. 

“No, no; I’m going right enough— 
don’t be afraid. But first I want to 
come to a proper understanding with 
you about the boy.” 

“Oh! I thought we had done that 
already.” 

“Partly. I’m afraid that my chances 
of getting him away from you are 
small, But I want to make sure that, 
although I may never see him again, 
something of him should be left to my 
share.” 

“That’s rather a curious idea, isn't 
it?” 

‘Not as curious as you think, You've 
poisoned the boy’s mind against me, and 
you have threatened to do worse. You 
are not going to carry out your threat, 
Emily.” 

“We shall see. 
me?” 

“T shall. And not only that, but you 
are going to undo all the mischief you 
have done already,” he went on, with 
quiet impressiveness. “I am going to 
make sure that he won’t go on thinking 


Who's going to stop 
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all his life that his father was a black- 
guardly ruffian.” 

“T don’t quite see how you are going 
to do that,” she said defiantly. 

“You will have to do it for me, Em- 
ily. And there’s only one way about it. 
When you tell him the full story of my 
—my misadventure, you will have to 
make out that I was really not the guilty 
party, that I was the victim of circum- 
stances, and——~” 

“You want me to say that?” she 
broke in. 

“You must, Emily.” 

She broke into a shrill but uneasy 
laugh. 

“Upon my word, that’s good. No, 
thank you. I let everybody do their 
own lying.” 

“Yes, you'll have to be careful there. 
You mustn't let it appear that it’s a 
trumped-up tale,” he said, fixing her 
with a strangely purposeful and signifi- 
cant look. ‘Now, just let me suggest 
to you how you might word it. You 
might say that my fatal bout of fisti- 
cuffs with Ralph Broughton was forced 
on me by him, Yes—let me see, he 
forced it on me so that he might have 
a pretext to give me in charge for as- 
sault and battery.” 

She staggered back with a choking 
little gasp. 

“He had a special reason for it,’’ con- 
tinued Harraway, pretending not to no- 
tice her agitation. “Say he did it at 
your suggestion. You had been in- 
tending to run away with him for some 
time, but I wouldn’t give you the op- 
portunity, as I was constantly in and 
out of the house, and you were conse- 
quently not free to make your arrange- 
ments. If I were kept under lock and 
key for a week or two you would have 
time to sell the shop and furniture, and 
give yourself a good start to get your- 
self and the boy out of my reach. Only, 
of course, the thing turned out rather 
differently.” 

“Stop!” she cried, ashen pale. 

“Yes?” He paused obediently for 
her to recover herself. 

“So he told you!’ she 


“He 


gasped. 





You did.” 


“No, he didn’t. 


Her chest heaved tumultuously,’ and 
she steadied herself dizzily against the 
nearest chair. 

“Not by word of mouth, I mean, but 
even more plainly by black on white.” 
And deliberately taking the letter from 
his pocket, Harraway threw it on the 
table. “Ralph gave it to me. He just 
had time for it after that unlucky blow. 
‘Take it, Mark,’ he said, ‘in case there’s 
any trouble over this.’ I told you he 
was rather a decent fellow.” 

“My letter—the last one I wrote 
him,” she murmured, shrinking away 
from it. 

“Yes, you never expected to set eyes 
on it again, did you?” he asked. “Well, 
now that we are having it out, I may as 
well tell you the rest. I saw he was 
dead, and that I couldn’t do any good 
for him. And then I got into a panic. 
I took to my heels till I had put a couple 
of miles between him and me, and then 
I stopped to read the letter, and that 
seemed to send me off my balance alto- 
gether. I ran about like a mouse in a 
trap, trying to find a safe hiding place 
for it—that’s how it came that I didn’t 
give myself up till some hours after- 
ward,” 

“A hiding place for the letter?” she 
queried, bewildered. 

“Of course I might have torn it up 
and got rid of it that way, but I wanted 
to keep it—not to convince you, but to 
convince myself. I knew the business 
would mean a few years for me, and 
people get all sorts of queer ideas in 
prison, and, to make sure, when I| got 
out, of documentary evidence that it 
hadn’t been my fault 

He felt that his words were getting 
a little incoherent, and he broke off, 
brushing his hand across his forehead 
where the remembered agony of that 
dreadful night stood out in thick beads 
of perspiration. She meanwhile was 
staring at him, trying hard to dissem- 
ble her secret fear. \Was she alone in 
the house with a madman? There 
could be no doubt that his killing of 
Ralph Broughton had unhinged his 
mind, or else She could not resist 
the impulse to put her thoughts into 
words. 
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“But that letter—it would have got 
vou off—you had only to produce it,” 
she cried half at random. 

His whole attitude became one of in- 
credulous surprise. 

“Come, Emily; you don’t know what 
you’re saying. Of course I couldn't 
produce it. In giving me the means of 
clearing myseli—I’m sure he meant it 
for the best—Ralph forgot a very im- 
portant fact.” 

“Forgot—what fact?” 

“You,” he said, looking her straight 
into the eves. ‘If I had been cad enough 
to have that letter read in court, you 
would have been a disgraced woman for 
life. I don’t think you would have had 
much chance of retaining the sympathy 
and respect of your friends on which 
you have been rather priding yourself.” 

She cowered back from him, hud- 
dling into herself—ore might almost 
have said she was shriveling up. 

“And then there was another point,” 
he continued. “Now that I come to 
think of it, | couldn't have been so mud 
dled, after all, to have reasoned it all 
out so clearly. Why, that letter would 
have put you into the dock instead of 
me. It would probably have come un- 
der the head of conspiracy and incite 
ment to a breach of the peace, or some- 
thing they would have found an ugly 
name for. I couldn't very well let you 
run the risk of that, could I, Emily?” 

His tone had become almost apolo 
getic, as though he were not telling of 


an act of consummate self-sacrifice, but 
defending himself against some fresh 
trespass that had been laid to his 


charge. He had not watched her face 
as he spoke, he had not seen the chang- 
ing emotions flitting across it, and the 
first intimation of the powerful up- 
heaval that was taking place in her 


came to him only when she suddenly 
sank upon her knees, and, covering her 
face with her hands, broke into a furi- 
ous fit of sobbing. He started away as 
though in alarm, and then, approaching 
her, laid his hand gingerly on her shoul- 
der. 

“Why, Emily, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, don’t touch me—don’t touch 
me. I’m a beast,’ she ejaculated bro- 
kenly, 

“You're not—I won't have you call- 
ing yourself names,” he said doggedly. 
“Anyway, whatever you are, you're 
good enough for me,” 

“Oh, Mark, Mark, say that again!’ 
she implored him. 

“T'll say it in a different way, if you 
don’t mind. I’m one of the sort of fel- 
lows that can love only one woman in 
their life, whether she likes it or not.” 

“You mean whether she deserves it 
or not.” And then, lifting her tear- 
stained face to his, she exclaimed pite- 
ously: “But, oh, Mark; I'll try to de- 
serve it—give me another chance, just 
one, for God’s sake.” 

He stooped, caught her fiercely by her 
wrists, and pulled her to her feet. 

“Emily, are you serious?” he cried 
hoarsely. 

“Mark, are you?” she questioned in 
turn, 

He stood silent, casting about for 
some way of assuring her effectively, 
when his eves fell on the letter on the 
table. He snatched it up, and with a 
passionate gesture tore it into a hun 
dred fragments. 

‘Now you are free to tell Eric what 
you like.” 

She shuddered, and, throwing her- 
self into his arms, she whispered: 

“Yes, come with me, and let me tell 
him at once.” 


les 

















The Ritz. 
Piccadilly, London. 
July —. 
EAR SISTER ALECIA: This 
is just to tell you that Sir 





George Rubbledale has _ pro- 
posed to Virginia! She came 
in only a moment ago, and 


told me in what might be called her 
“cool American fashion.” 

“Aunt Sue, I’m to be Lady Rubble- 
dale,” she said, and began to take the 
pins out of her big, rose-wreathed hat 
in the most leisurely fashion. 

“How's that?” I couldn’t help say- 
ing, although it’s an American form of 
speech of which I do not approve; but I 
was so surprised I dropped the maga- 
zine I was reading and a box of choco- 
lates. 

“Sir George,” smiled Virginia, “seems 
letermined to have me ‘love and honor’ 
him all my days. He kindly agreed ‘to 
chuck the obey overboard.” Such was 
his classical expression. I think I'll 
have a sweet time!” Virginia said, and 
there was a lovely look, Alecia, in her 
slate-blue eyes—she grows prettier 
every day. “Sir George is like a big, 
lumbering dog, awfully docile; but so 





strong, too, And such a nice nose! 
He’s out in the hall.” 
[ saw Sir George immediately. Like 


a true gentleman, he wanted to tell me 
at once, even apologized for not having 
spoken to me first, and said he was 





about to write to you. How fortunate 
we all are! : 

I often think of you, Alecia, dear, in 
your sedate little house in a_ small 
American town. I am wondering now 
just how you will feel to know that 
your only daughter, not yet twenty, is 


soon to marry into such an old and 
noble family as Sir George’s. I am 
sending you a Burke’s Peerage. How 


glad I am I persuaded you to let me 
chaperon her! She’s really done won- 
derfully. Not many girls “have made 
such hay” upon a first European jaunt. 
I'll close now. I am so excited. I 
am to chaperon Virginia down to Sir 
George’s home in Sussex—just we two 
and he. I'll write you from there. 
Your delighted and affectionate 
SUSAN. 


Hawthorn Priory. 
The Downs, Market Harbury. 
July —. 

My Ever Dear Sister: Aren't the 
mere names of these English houses 
and places delicious? Don’t they make 
you see the hedges white with hawthorn, 
the sheep-covered downs _ stretching 
away for miles, the old, gray house, 
with mullioned—I think they're called 
mullioned—windows, and the long, 
stone path, with arched openings where 
nuns or monks—at the moment I for- 
get which—used to walk when it was 

either a monastery or a convent? 
The old place’ now belongs to Sir 
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George, and is only one of several old 
houses here, all included in his estate. 
Virginia and I were counting them the 
other day; the great Hall, not opened 
at present; the Dower House, also 
closed; Rubbledale Grange, a fine old 
farm under an overseer; and this dar- 
ling Priory where we are staying. Sir 
George has always thought this a cozy 
place for a bachelor. He will open the 
Hall after Virginia’s marriage to him. 

Virginia seems much interested in 
everything English. I say she seems so, 
for she is a strange girl and says 
strange things. During the week we’ve 
been here she has grown quite serious. 
One day we went coaching. Sir 
George was the whip, and he reined up 
on the top of a hill so we could see 
the view. Wirginia stood on the box 
seat and looked all around the wonder- 
ful country; at the village, with the lit- 
tle thatched cottages—Sir George’s ten- 
ants, dear—and at the gables and great 
towers of his estates. 

I whispered to her, and I am sure it 
was with a happy smile: “No wonder 
you are admiring it all, Virginia!” 

She turned a queer, slow gaze on me. 

“T am thinking about it.” 

“Nice thoughts,” I smiled. I felt she 
must be happy. Why, any girl would 
be, Alecia! 

“If you knew all my thoughts, Aunt 
Sue, as I look over this place,” she said, 
and still not a smile, “they would make 
your flesh crawl!” 

Fortunately Sir George did not hear 
this most unusual remark, as he was 
busy examining the hoofs of one of the 
horses. I was going to ask her to ex- 
plain, but there wasn’t time. Presently 
we passed some haymakers, and they 
all curtsied. I was gratified, for I had 
never seen a man really pull a forelock 
before—but I saw Virginia grow red 
as if with anger. A little later we passed 
some barefoot children; they also 
curtsied, and turned handsprings, and 
Sir George flung them some coins, that 
they scrambled for furiously. Then I 
saw Virginia fairly shiver; and when I 
spoke to her later she did not answer. 
She seemed wrapped in most engross- 
ing thoughts, : 


Alecia, I will confess to you that I 
wish the marriage were safely sol- 
emnized in the lovely old church with 
the lych gate. Virginia is so impulsive 
and determined. Sometimes when she 
puzzles me I get a down feeling that 
perhaps, after all, you and I won't 
ever have a chance to see how we might 
like living in the Dower House when 
she is Lady Rubbledale. It’s an awful 
sensation—as if one were lying on one’s 
and couldn’t turn over! I’m a 
My next let- 


back 
little doleful this moment. 
ter will be longer. 
Your devoted sister, 
SUSAN. 


The Priory. 
July —. 

AcectA: Another week 
has gone by. I have not been well— 
very nervous. My circulation has be- 
come poor—sometimes I get numb to 
the knees, particularly when Virginia 
has uttered one of her strange remarks. 
I'll try to explain the situation to you, 
dear. Virginia is looking lovely. She 
is thinner, and it suits her. Her slate- 
blue eyes fairly glow at you, and her 
dimples seem to get deeper and more 
fascinating. So much for that! But 
mentally she is a mystery. Her strange 
points of view, her startling speeches— 
well, these may be the development that 
comes from travel. Now, J like devel- 
opment—but, my dear, within limits! 
To be perfectly frank, what Virginia 
calls her “intolerance of mildewed im- 
position” and her “resistance to the iron 
fist of Might giving Right an upper- 
cut”—/her words—are not at all what 
we considered fitting in a _ well-bred 
young lady when we were girls. 

After the drive that I told you about, 
when she spoke so queerly, I overheard 
some things she said to Sir George. I'll 
endeavor to give you an exact account 
of the little scene. 

After dinner that night IT had gone 
into the morning room, and had settled 
myself behind a screen for forty winks 
—I was simply exhausted after the day. 
Well, when I same to myself I heard 
voices. Then I knew that Virginia and 
Sir George were on the marble steps 


My Dear 
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just outside the window—or, rather, 
they were fairly sitting on the window 
ledge. I knew that the vast lawn. be- 
fore them, with just the ghostly sun- 
dial in the center, was drenched in 
moonlight. 

It was just the place for lovers, and 
I was delighted. But of course if I 
made myself known the whole thing 
would become ridiculous, and most un- 
fortunate. So I kept as still as a mouse, 
and tried not to listen. But after a bit, 
when, somehow, I realized they were 
not acting like an engaged couple, I ad- 
mit I did listen. I felt it was a chance 
to understand Virginia better. 

“If we are married in October,” she 
was saying, in a very doubtful sort of 
voice, “will your tenants be invited to 
the church?” 

“Some of them, and we'll dance with 
most of them afterward,’ said Sir 
George. 

“Do they like you?” 
with an accent as if 
wrinkled up. 

“\Why—in fact, I never thought about 
And 


This, my dear, 
her nose were 


it.” he said, with a jolly laugh. 
why should he? 

“It doesn’t matter to you?” Virginia 
demanded hotly. 

“Oh, I dare say they like me well 


enough! But we weren't talking of 
them, you know——” Here, Alecia, 
from his tone, I judged that he endeay- 
ored some lover’s attention. 

“Oh, but I am talking of them!” I 
could tell she’d pulled pettishly away 
from him. I could have boxed her 
ears! “They interest me profoundly. 
Pell me, besides the bells ringing for us, 
and the tenants dancing with us, will 
any bonfires be blazing in our honor?” 

“On every hill!” he cried, as enthusi- 
astically as a boy. 

“Bully!” she said, and I heard the 
swish of her skirts as she sprang up. 
“Then I'll tell you what I want you to 
do. I want the bonfires,” she said, in 
a creepy, intense sort of voice, “made 
of those rabbit hutches in the village!” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 
Quite natural he shouldn’t! 

“Those rabbit hutches,” Virginia 
went on, “that you call houses, in which 


your tenants are packed and stifling 
when its hot, or packed and drenched 
by the rain through broken roofs when 
it’s wet. Oh,” she said, and seemed 
half crying, although she stamped her 
foot, “why aren't you a_big-minded, 
democratic landlord, as some in Eng- 
land are? How.can you act as if this 
earth were made for you to be happy 
on? For them to suffer on? How can 
you be happy to see them just servile 
clods? These beings at your doors 
have rights. \Vhat you practice is mil- 
dewed imposition, and I abhor it. I 
want you, at my wedding, to burn those 
damp, thatched, rotting huts! Put 
these people in decent houses! Teach 
them to respect their indivicuality! 
Don’t give me diamonds for a present! 
I won't take them! Give me these peo-* 
ple as well-considered human beings— 
not as tenants—and then, oh, I'll really 
love you with every smallest bit of my 
heart, and better and better every day!” 

I don’t know how it ended. I sat 
there as cold as ice, my fingers in my 
ears. I couldn't listen further. I felt 
close to fainting. They moved off 
across the lawn at last, and I managed 
to get to my room, utterly miserable 
Thinking it over, I believe some strain 
from your husband’s cousin—that aw- 
ful advanced person who thought no- 
body had a right to own land—has 
come down to her. But if I’d dreamed 
she was “Not like other girls,” my 
dear, I’d not have suggested her leaving 
America at all. I’ve got to an age when 
I like usual, restful people about me. 
If my face keeps puckering up, as it’s 
been doing this last week, I'll have some 
bills for massage, I can tell you. 


The next afternoon. I kept this open 
on the chance of there being any im- 
portant developments. Virginia has 
said nothing. Sir George has said noth- 
ing, but he looks thoughtful. However, 
I can see that he is fatuously in love 
with Virginia, so all is happy and peace- 
ful at present. 


I broke off as above because I saw 
Virginia starting off, alone, across the 
park. As she has on her walking skirt, 
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and carries a cane, and has one of the 
collies with her, I can see she is off for 
what she calls a “tramp’’; and this, al- 
though Sir George has said that to go 
walking without Jiggins, her maid, is 
not comme il faut. Well, what next, I 
wonder? Your affectionate 
SUSAN. 


The Priory. 
August —. 

My Dear Atecrta: It is ten days 
fully since my last letter. You'll forgive 
me when you understand. I have been 
vexed and so upset. I am so sorry to 
have to tell you of an eccentricity of 
Virginia’s that, to me, seems absolutely 
out of the province that a well-brought- 
up young woman is supposed to occupy. 
Virginia told me—oh, in the sweetest 
way, and smiling—that I ought to rest, 
as she will write you of her actions her- 
self. But I prefer you, Alecia, to hear 
a sane, unbiased account of what has 
transpired. 

What Virginia calls a “bright” idea 
occurred to her. J call it an atrociously 
independent one. When I think of our 
girlhood, and how if we were out ten 
minutes after dusk, even in a town and 
near home, we almost fainted—but 
there! Well, Virginia’s bright idea was 
to offer a prize at the village school for 
the best composition on the subject: 
“What I Want To Be When I Am 
Grown Up.” 

The winners—two boys and two girls 
—were to have what they wanted up to 
two shillings’ worth. You see, Virginia 
paid a number of visits to the village 
school, and I went with her once. The 
children looked so sweet, I thought. 
They rose and curtsied as we entered. 

“Isn’t it charming and respectful?’ I 
demanded. 

“I like to see children dip a curtsy,” 
said Virginia, while her gaze measured 
the rows as keenly, my dear, as if she 
were a census taker; but she was deli- 
ciously pretty, nevertheless. 

“Beautiful rose-white complexions,” 
I murmured, “and manners that make 
our unruly, pushing American children 
seem by comparison a lot of little sav- 
ages.” 





“Quite true, Aunt Sue,” said Vir- 
ginia, nodding with a dreamy smile. 
“The children at home are often badly 
rained. But what I want to know is 
this: What have these children besides 
complexions and manners? I mean to 
find out.” 

After this the offer about the compo- 
sitions followed. I'll rest a few mo- 
ments before continuing. This is going 
to be a trying letter. 


Later. I had Jiggins give me a cup 
of hot clover tea—a country remedy 
here for nerves—and feel better. Well, 
about the compositions—I must be just, 
Alecia, and admit that the results of 
that contest were like flames on the oil 
of Virginia’s democracy. The girls 
wanted to be either cook, housekeeper, 
lady’s maid, owner of a public house, 
or mangler—a sort of laundress, Only 
one rose to the dressmaking heights. 
The boys, for the most part, wanted to 
be grooms or coachmen ; the rest wanted 
to be carpenter, gardener, shoemaker, 
farrier—a sort of blacksmith. 

I wish you could have seen Virginia’s 
face. Possibly you can imagine it. Her 
scorn, for Sir George’s sake, was quiet, 
but so large I could feel it filling the 
entire house and grounds. In regard to 
the prizes, she was chillingly decisive. 

“T shall give—none. The papers are 
all hopeless ; the mangler and the farrier 
being perhaps a little more sodden. 
But as = offered money, I shall, as a gift, 
let each one have whatever is desired 
for three shillings apiece.” 

Here was another unfortunate thing, 
\lecia. Virginia later brought me a list. 

“Look!” she said. “They want all 
sorts of things—aprons, ties, kites, muf- 
flers, tops, one a tin of herring, one a 
pound of garden seeds. Not one has 
asked for a book—not one!” 

Sir George was in the room at this 
time. I could see he was not pleased. 
I suppose he is not what is called a good 
landlord—you see, he is one, without 
doubt, to whom the lower orders are not 
real—they exist for him, they don’t 
live. He is not cruel, merely indiffer- 
ent. After he left the room I chided 
Virginia for bothering. 


























’ 


“Ts it my fault, Aunt Sue,” she asked, 
with her sweetest smile, “that the at- 
mosphere of this village makes brains 
like suet? For my single self I’d 
rather have our children’s careless man- 
ners—and their electricity !” 

What could I say? I lay down shortly 
after, hoping to lose myself for a few 
moments, but did not close my eyes. I 
am very nervous, very much afraid that 
my next letter will tell you the engage- 
ment is broken. Your faithful 

SUSAN. 


The Priory. 
August —. 

DEAR Sister: The last culminating 
touch to the situation so rashly evolved 
by Virginia’s rather trying democracy 
and development, my dear, came about 
a few days ago. 

I was looking over the fashions in 
The Queen and The Lady in the pale- 
blue morning room quite restfully, for 
I thought Virginia was in her room 
having her hair washed by Jiggins, when 
a shadow fell across the window sill, and 
there stood Sir George. He was very 
pale and annoyed. 

“Would you like,” he asked, “to see 
and hear your really bewildering niece 
at her best, or worst, according to one’s 
point of view?” 

Fancy my feelings! 

“What do you mean, Sir George?” I 
faltered, standing up. 

“Tf you'll ring for your things, I'll 
order the pony cart and take you to the 
delectable spot,’ he said, in a queer, 
sneering voice. 

“But, Sir George, Virginia is in her 
room——” I began. 

“Virginia,” he said quietly, “is on the 
village green, half a mile away. She is 
standing on the tail of a cart, and is 
telling a parcel of villagers just what 
she thinks of them.” 

I don’t remember how I got to the 
spot, Alecia, but it was too terribly true. 
Virginia was standing at the end of a 
baker’s small cart, speaking in a voice 
that, in its rise and fall, reminded me of 
Frederick Warde’s when, long ago, he 
delivered ark Antony’s address over 
Cesar’s body. About one hundred vil- 
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lagers and a lot of the schoolchildren 
were staring up at her, open-mouthed. 

Sir George pulled up in the shade of 
some trees, where we were witnesses, 
without being seen. We had arrived for 
what, Virginia told me afterward, was 
her “peroration.” 

“T once saw a mouse in a glass from 
which all air was shut out!” Virginia 
cried, and I had had no idea of the sono- 
rousness of which her voice was capa- 
ble. “After the first few moments it 
settled down quite quietly, and let itself 
go. All life-giving air shut out from it, 
it was being stifled, it was dying—but it 
didn’t know it. It died! Now you, men 
and women, who have no longings to 
give your children wider, better, fuller 
lives than you yourselves have had, are 
like that mouse! Your children are 
ossifying mentally without ambition. 
They have no glorious pangs of dissat- 
isfaction with accepted conditions and 
traditions! Don’t be afraid to see in 
your children the pangs of dissatisfac- 
tion, my friends! Such pangs are grow- 
ing pains, and spell Hope, Achievement, 
Liberty, and Life. 

“I have told you of the Penny Read- 
ing Room and Library I shall open here 
later. I shall expect every man and 
woman who can read, but particularly 
every boy and girl, to take one book 
every fortnight from that library. 
From that time on I shall have even- 
ing talks, during which you shall all 
tell me what you have been reading 
and how it has impressed you. Shake 
off your dull, dead calm! Think! Feel! 
Don’t tell your boy to be satisfied shoe- 
ing horses because you've shod them! 
If he can’t do anything better, then let 
him shoe them all his life, and to the 
best of his ability—but give him his 
chance to find out!” 

My dear Alecia, I have written this 
from memory. I did not wait to see the 
extraordinary meeting break up. I! 
begged Sir George to take me home, 
and he did. Jiggins gave me some 
valerian. I had my dinner, early, in 
my room—a chop merely, and a bit of 
milk pudding. 

Virginia came promptly, inquiring 
for me, but I had told Jiggins to admit 
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no one. At about nine o’clock I sent 
for Virginia. I shall report the con- 
versation exactly as it occurred. 

She came in, most concerned and 
sweet, but I held her off. She wore the 
white marquisette with the hand- 
painted forget-me-nots, and looked so 
feminine it was hard to imagine her 
as she was. 

“Do not kiss me,” I said. “You are 
causing me the deepest anxiety.” 

“I’m so sorry, Aunt Sue!” she ex- 
claimed. “Oh, isn’t it dreadful that 
what seems so right to me should be 
the means of hurting those I love?” 

“What was the meaning of this after- 
noon’s exhibition ?” I demanded sharply. 

“I was trying to be of some use in 
the world, Aunt Sue.” 

“In what way, pray?” 

“By talking to these bovine people, 
by trying to open their eyes to—life. 
Their bobbing and pulling of forelocks 
to a man who is using them badly 

“Are you speaking of Sir George?” 
I demanded. 

“Tam. He fails in his duty.” 

“And you take a very unladylike way 
of showing it to him, let me tell you.” 

“Was it?” she asked sweetly. “I 
thought it very English.” 

“What does that remark mean?” 

“T’ve always read that English ladies 
take such an interest in tenants and pol- 
itics, and all sorts of things; and some- 
body always talks from the tail of a 
cart.” 

She said this with such an innocent 
smile I could have shaken her. 

“Men talk from carts,” I said furi- 
ously ; “the aspirant for Parliament and 
his supporters—not women—certainly 
not unmarried girls.” 

“Oh, then I made a mistake,” said 
Virginia. “I got ‘the tail of the cart’ 
frightfully mixed up, you see. I'm 
sorry.” 

She makes correction difficult. With 
her sad, little pout and long lashes she 
looked very childish. 

“Well,” I groaned, “this finishes you 
with Sir George. He will, of course, 
break the engagement. He couldn’t con- 
tinue it, naturally. I wouldn’t expect 
it of him.” 


Virginia looked ruminative. 

“Oh,” she said, with a broken sigh, 
“is it going to end like that?” 

“What other way? Of course you’ve 
ruined your chances. Sir George con- 
siders himself lucky to have discovered 
that he was engaged to a sort of an- 
archist in time,” I said, on the point of 
hysteria. 

Virginia still stood pensively. 

“I wonder,” she murmured. “I 
haven’t seen Sir George yet, as he 
wasn’t here for dinner, but will be back 
at nine. I'll tell you what to do, Aunt 
she continued. “You be in the 
morning room, where you were the 
other time.” This was a shock. I 
didn’t suppose she knew a thing about 
my being behind the screen. “And in 
that way you can hear for yourself just 
what passes.” 

“T don’t care to play eavesdropper,” 
I said. “Besides, it will be very hu- 
miliating to me to hear a splendid gen- 
tleman tell you that it would be im- 
possible to marry you.” 

“All the more reason for being on 
hand,” said Virginia sadly. “I may 
need you. Suppose I should faint?” 

Well, I was there, Alecia. I couldn’t 
keep away. They strolled up in the 
moonlight from somewhere, and sat on 
the steps. 

“It makes a chap look such a duffer, 
don’t you know,” Sir George was say- 
ing impatiently. ‘That sort of thing 
is all right for suffragettes in the east 
end of London, but for my wife——” 


Sue,” 


“Tt need never happen again,” said 
Virginia, in her very sweetest voice, 
“if you'll only help me, now that I’ve 
shown you how unjust sg 


“But look here,” Sir George cried, 
“you can’t come over here and upset 
our British traditions and—and—all 
that sort cf thing, you know!” 

“But some of them should be upset,” 
said Virginia, “because they are so 
hideous. Won’t you please, dear, kick 
over the horrid ones—for me?” 

“No!” he snapped. “I don’t intend 
to be ridiculous—and American!” 

After that remark, Alecia, the silence 
was thick. Virginia spoke at last. 
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“You don’t see what I’m handing 
you. 

“Eh?” he asked sharply. 

“Your ring, Sir George.” 

“Ring? What in thunder—what do 
you mean?” 

Virginia stood up. 
of her skirts. 

“Put it on an English finger—some 
mild, sweet, lovely girl who has been 
brought up to look down. I haven't.” 

“But I don’t want an English finger. 
I want yours, darling.” He was almost 
crying. “Oh, I love you so! You 
won't chuck me this way?” 

“We loox at the world with different 
eyes.” I never knew, Alecia, that the 
child could throw such feeling into her 
voice. It reminded me of Clara Morris 
in “Miss Multon” in the old days. “We 
would be so miserable. Better for me 
to marry some one quite as—as ridicu- 
lous—and American”—she gave a little 
sob—"as myself.” 

“You shan’t!” cried Sir George. I 
know he put his arms around her be- 
cause Virginia gave a queer sort of 
gurgle, as 1f she were choking. “You're 
mine, and I’m going to marry you if 
| have-to send every yokel in the vil- 
lage to Oxford to do it. Now’—I 
could hear a kiss, several—“just what 
do you want me to do?” 

“You'll Go it?” 

“Anything!” 

“You delicious dear!’ sighed Vir- 


I heard the swish 


ginia. “Your education shall begin to- 
morrow. How long will it be. 1 won- 
der, before I feel sure of you?” 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
asked, in fear, 

“Where’s my ring?” Virginia asked. 
“Put it on, please—I feel cold without 
it. Now listen. During the next three 
months, George, dear, you shall learn 
to be ridiculous, and I know you'll grow 
to like it. When we realize that we are 
both utterly silly—from your present 
point of view—we'll get married.” 

When I saw Virginia later she was 
in her nightgown, and Jiggins was 
brushing her hair. She twinkled at me 
as she laughed. 

“You see, Aunt Sue, I did not faint, 
ad did not need you, but it was so 
sweet of you to be there, just the same.” 

So it rests. I have been sorely wor- 
ried, but now I feel hopeful. 

Faithfully, 
SUSAN. 


P.S.—Just a line before posting this. 
Virginia is fairly “running” things at 
the Priory now. Sir George is as tame 
as a flannel rabbit. Yesterday in the 
summerhouse he sat quite still for 
hours, while Virginia read aloud from 
a book called “Triumphant Democ- 
racy. 

Ah, Alecia, how much a man will 
forgive a woman if he loves her; and 
if he doesn't, how little! (s00d-by. 


SA, 


THE 


RETURNING 


| SAID I will go back again where we 


Were glad together. 


But, my dear, my dear, 


Where are the roses we were wont to see 
The songs we used to hear? 


I said the hearth flame that once burned for us 
I will renew with all the cheer of old, 

Yet here within the circle luminous 
Our very hearts are cold. 


That was a barren garden that we found, 
This was an empty house we came to meet, 

We, who for all our longing hear no sound 
Of Love’s returning feet. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 











X.—THE MAN OF GENIUS 


HE appearance from time to 
time of exceptional individ- 
uals who, by their superlative 
achievements in some one of 
the many fields of human en- 
deavor, win for themselves lasting re- 
nown and are acclaimed as “men of 
genius,” presents a problem that has 
lately given rise to considerable, and 
sometimes heated, discussion. 

Until perhaps fifty years ago, the 
habit was to take men of genius for 
granted. People admired them, ap- 
plauded them, wondered at them, but 
scarcely ever sought to explain them. 
The growth of the sciences of biology, 
physiology, and psychology, and, above 
all, the formulation of the doctrine of 
evolution by Darwin and Wallace, led 
to a more inquiring attitude. For prac- 
tically the first time the attempt was 
made to ascertain the nature of genius, 
and to determine whether it is some- 
thing beyond human control, or can be 
cultivated and developed so as to be 
made a more frequent phenomenon. 

As yet, it must be admitted, there is 
no general agreement with respect to 
the answers to be returned to these im- 
portant questions. Indeed, there has 
actually grown up a school of thinkers 
who, by implication, at any rate, would 
condemn genius as aberrant and unde- 
sirable, calling for repression rather 
than cultivation. Following the lead of 
Moreau, of Tours, and Cesare Lom- 
broso, these philosophers describe 





genius as a kind of insanity, and classify 
men of genius not only with the insane, 
but with criminals and other degenerate 
types. 

In the main, this conclusion is reached 
by the unpleasant process of scouring 
through the biographies of great men, 
and the contemporary tittle-tattle about 
them, for evidence of eccentricities of 
conduct. Such evidence, quite naturally, 
is not hard to find. As the old Quaker 
used to say: “Everybody’s queer but 
thee and me—and thee’s a little queer.” 
There has never lived a man who, 
judged according to the strained stand- 
ards so often applied by investigators of 
the Moreau-Lombroso school, could 
hope to escape the imputation of lunacy 
and degeneracy. 

This is not denying that there have 
been many men of genius whe acted 
more or less like lunatics all their lives, 
gave themselves furiously to excesses. of 
all sorts, or were at times victims of 
sundry severe diseases of the nervous 
system. 

There can be no doubt, for instance, 
that the mighty Napoleon was an ab- 
normal being, who suffered from at- 
tacks of hystero-epilepsy, as did 
Mahomet, Swedenborg, Czesar, Peter ‘ 
the Great, Richelieu, Moliére, Handel, 
and numerous other historic figures of 
outstanding distinction. The excesses 
of Poe, Byron, Burns, De Quincey, and 
too many other great writers, are as 
notorious as their works are famous. 
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Yet, when one ranges with a candid 
mind through the entire list of those to 
whom the term “man of genius” may 
reasonably be applied, nothing would 
seem more certain than that the great 
majority, like the great majority of men 
of all sorts and conditions, have been 
sane and sensible enough. 

As Charles Lamb so well said: “It 
is impossible to conceive of a mad 
Shakespeare.” Was Dante mad? Or 
Milton, or Goethe, or Schiller? Can 
insanity and degeneration be attributed 
to Newton or Darwin, to Pitt or Glad- 
stone, to Emerson or Carlyle, to Wash- 
ington or Hamilton, to Webster or 
Clay, to Grant or Lee? If so, then we 
are all insane and degenerate. The 
truth is that insanity may be an accident 
in the life of any man of genius, just as 
it may be an accident in the life of any 
ordinary man, But it is incredible and 
demonstrably false to assume that it is 
the universal and inevitable character- 
istic of genius. 

Bear in mind that it is through the 
inspirations, the labors, the achieve- 
ments of genius that mankind has been 
chiefly aided in its progress from bar- 
barism to civilization. Somebody—Car- 
lyle, if I remember rightly—once de- 
clared that the history of any people 
may be summed up in the biographies 
of a few of its eminent men, 

\Vhatever of exaggeration there may 
be in this statement, it is certain that in 
the long run the human element is the 
controlling factor in determining the 
destinies of a nation. It is no 
chance coincidence that the great 
tions of ancient and modern times have 
been the nations most liberally endowed 


mere 
na- 


with great men. Instead, therefore, of 
locking up our men of genius in lunatic 
asylums, the policy should be to en- 
courage and reward them—nay, even, if 
possible, to multiply them. 


But can this be done? Is there any 


means whereby conditions can be cre- 
ated tending to the development of men 
of genius, in some such manner as, for 
example, an expert gardener develops 
plants and flowers of unusual beauty? 
Personally, I have not the slightest 
doubt that to no inconsiderable extent 


such an achievement is actually feasi- 
ble; and that, as a result of recent psy- 
chological discoveries, we are now in 
possession of certain facts indicating 
how we might hopefully proceed in the 
attempt to effect it. 

Most important in this respect is a 
discovery to which reference has fre- 
quently been made in the preceding ar- 
ticle—the discovery of the subconscious. 
Thanks to the investigations of the 
psychical researchers and psycho-path- 
ologists, whose labors have been de- 
scribed, it is now known that, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary stream of conscious 
thought, there coexists in all of us a 
submerged stream in which mental 
processes of the most varied nature are 
carried on without our conscious effort 
or direction, but often to our great 
profit. 

Usually we remain in utter ignorance 
of these hidden processes—these activi- 
ties of our larger self—unless they 
chance to be revealed to us in some 
striking, perhaps sensational, fashion, in 
the way of dreams, crystal visions, and 
the like. But by experiment their pres- 
ence and their usefulness may always 
be readily demonstrated. 

Manifestly, the more habitually and 
freely one could draw upon the re- 
sources of this subconscious region of 
his being, the more he would be able 
to accomplish consciously, and the more 
intelligent, capable, and gifted he would 
become. Quite conceivably this it is 
that distinguishes the man of genius 
from his f and that, in 
makes him a man of genius. Or, to put 
it more elaborately, in the words of 
Frederic Myers, the brilliant psychical 
researcher to whom belongs the credit 
of having been the first to apprehend 
this possible solution of the problem of 
genius: 

“I would suggest that genius—if that 
vaguely used word is to receive any- 
thing like a psychological definition— 
should be regarded as a power of uti- 
lizing a wider range than other men can 
utilize of faculties in some degree in- 
nate in all—a power of appropriating 
the results of subliminal mentation to 
subserve the supraliminal stream of 


fine, 


fell ws; 
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thought, so .hat an ‘inspiration of gen- 
ius’ will be, in truth, a subliminal up- 


rush, an emergence into the current of 
ideas which the man is consciously 
manipulating of other ideas which he 
has not consciously originated, but 
which have shaped themselves beyond 
his will in profounder regions of his 
being. I would urge that there is here 
no real departure from normality; no 
abnormality, at least, in the sense of 
degeneration ; but rather a fulfillment of 
the true norm of man.” 

Advanced tentatively and hesitating- 
ly, in a work devoted primarily not to a 
study of genius, but to an attempt to 
vindicate on a scientific basis the doc- 
trine of immortality, Myers’ hypothesis 
has received scant attention; it has been 
completely overshadowed by the pessi- 
mistic and pernicious doctrines of the 
Lombrosians. Nevertheless, I am per- 
suaded that it embodies the true theory 
of genius; and, still further, though 
Myers himself does not seem to have 
anticipated this, that it provides a start- 
ing point for the task of making gen- 
itises to order, so to speak. 

It is only necessary to read the state- 
ments of those men of genius who have 
left autobiographical accounts in order 
to satisfy oneself of the tremendous 
debt they owe to their subconscious. 
There is too marked a resemblance be- 
tween the manner in which they arrive 
at their brilliant results and the manner 
in which we have already found the sub- 
eonscious operating to a lesser degree 
under normal and abnormal conditions 
to leave any doubt on that point. 

As will be remembered, our survey 
of the phenomena of subconscious men- 
tation has shown that what frequently 
occurs is the sudden flashing forth of 
latent ideas in the form sometimes of 
mere thoughts, sometimes of trance ut- 
terances, sometimes of complicated 
dreams or of sensory hallucinations of 
one kind or another. 

Often these subliminal uprushes, as 
Frederic Myers so aptly called them, 
represent only forgotten memories or 
unnoticed perceptions, as in many of 
the illustrative cases cited in the articles 
on apparitions, crystal gazing, automatic 








speaking and writing, and subconscious 
phenomena in general ; but also they are 
often indicative of original thinking of 
a high order, as when a knotty problem, 
defying solution by conscious effort, is 
quickly solved in sleep. 

Some of my readers may recall the 
extraordinary case of Professor Hil- 
precht, who obtained through a dream 
the explanation of a hieroglyphic in- 
scription that had baffled him for weeks. 

All such self-evident manifestations 
of subconscious activity—which, as was 
sail, ordinarily occur only at irregular 
and infrequent intervals—are paralleled 
most strikingly, and to an unusual de- 
gree, in the case of men of genius. 
There is even one type of genius—al- 
though by no means the most valuable 
—in which, within a certain limited 
field, the subconscious is perpetually in 
evidence, and perpetually responsive to 
the demands of the upper consciousness. 
I refer to the so-called “lightning cal- 
culators,” those prodigies whose mathe- 
matical feats, performed without the aid 
of pencil and paper, have been a source 
of unending wonder to the world, and 
have, at times, been so remarkable as to 
be well-nigh incredible. 

Thus, Zerah Colburn, an American 
lightning calculator, when only six years 
old, unable to read, and ignorant of the 
name and value of any numeral set 
down on paper, is known to have stated 
correctly the number of seconds in a 
period as long as two thousand years, 
and to have returned the correct an- 
swer (9,139,200) to the question: “Sup- 
posing I have a rnfield, in which are 
7 acres, having 17 rows to each acre, 64 
hills to each row, 8 ears on a hill, and 
150 kernels on the ear, how many ker- 
nels in the cornfield ?” 

A little later, having been taken by 
his father to England, it is recorded 
that, in the presence of a number of 
witnesses : 

“He undertook and succeeded in rais- 
ing the number 8 to the sixteenth power, 
281,474,970,780,656. He was then tried 
as to other numbers, consisting of one 
figure, all of which he raised as high as 
the tenth power, with so much facility 
that the person appointed to take down 























the results was obliged to enjoin him 
not to be too rapid. With respect to 
numbers of two figures, he would raise 
some of them to the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth power, but not always with equal 
facility; for the larger the products be- 
came the more difficult he found it to 
proceed. He was asked the square root 
of 106,920, and before the number could 
be written down he immediately an- 
swered 327. He was then requested to 
name the cube root of 268,336,125, and 
with equal facility and promptness he 
replied 645.” 

Vito Mangiamele, the son of an il- 
literate Sicilian shepherd, was able to 
extract the cube root of 3,796,416 in 
half a minute. The question was put to 
him: “What number satisfies te con- 
dition that its cube plus five tires its 
square is equal to 42 times itself plus 
40?” In less than a minute Vito cor- 
rectly replied that 5 satisfied this con- 
dition. 

Zacharias Dase, another calculating 
marvel, was especially famed for the 
ease with which he could mentally mul- 
tiply and divide large sums. He was 
given the numbers 79,532,853 and 93,- 
758.479 to be multiplied, and returned 
the correct answer in fifty-two seconds. 
He multiplied mentally two numbers 
each of twenty figures in six minutes, 
and extracted the square root of a num- 
ber of one hundred figures in fifty-two 
minutes. 
auss, the genius to whom we 


modern theory of numbers; 


ind \ e, discoverer of funda- 
1 truths of electro-dynamics ; Jede- 

ah Buxton, Truman Safford, Jacques 
Inaudi, George Bidder, and his son, 


George Bidder, Junior, were other ready 
reckoners of whom most interesting sto- 
ries are told. In most of them the gift 
appeared early in life, sometimes in in- 
fancy. What was probably Gauss’ first 
demonstration of his unusual mathemat- 
ical ability was given when he was only 
three years old, and under extraordinary 
circumstances, as related by Professor 
KX. W. Scripture: 

“His father was accustomed to pay 
his workmen at the end of the week, and 
to add on the pay for overtime, which 
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was reckoned by the hour at a price in 
proportion to the daily wages. After 
the master had finished his calculations 
and was about to pay out the money, the 
boy, scarce three years old, who had fol- 
lowed unnoticed the acts of his father, 
raised himself and called out in his 
childish voice: ‘Father, the reckoning 
is wrong, it makes so much,’ naming a 
certain number. The calculation was 
repeated with great attention, and to the 
astonishment of all it was found to be 
exactly as the little fellow had said.” 

Professor Scripture further tells us: 

“At the age of nine, Gauss entered 
the reckoning class of the town school. 
The teacher gave out an arithemtical 
series to be added. The words were 
scarcely spoken when Gauss threw his 
slate on the table, as was the custom, 
exclaiming: ‘There it lies!’ The cther 
scholars continue their figuring, while 
the master throws a pitying look on the 
youngest of them. At the end of the 
hour the slates were examined; Gauss’ 
had only one number on it, the correct 
result alone.” 

These anecdotes, it seems to me, hint 
strongly at the distinctly subconscious 
nature of the calculating processes in- 
volved in such cases. But, indeed, direct 
testimony on this point is forthcoming 
from some of the prodigies themselves. 
The elder Bidder, in a paper contributed 
to a scientific journal, declares that: 
‘Whenever I feel called upon to make 
use of the stores of my mind they seem 
to rise with the rapidity of lightning.” 

In a later issue of the same journal, 
it is asserted regarding him: 

“He had an almost miraculous power 
of seeing, as it were, intuitively what 
factors would divide any large number, 
not a prime. Thus, if he were given the 
number 17,861, he would instantly re- 
mark that it was 327 x 53. He could 
not, he said, explain how he did this; 
it seemed a natural instinct with him.” 

Another expert calculator, an English 
civil engineer named Blyth, says in a 
letter: 

“T am conscious of an intuitive rec- 
ognition of the relations of figures. For 
instance, in reading statements of figures 
in newspapers, which are often egregi- 
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ously wrong, it seems to come to me 
intuitively that something is wrong, and 
when that occurs I am usually right.” 

In the case of at least one lightning 
calculator there is proof positive of the 
concurrent operation of two trains of 
thought, the one conscious, the other 
subconscious. This is Jedediah Bux- 
ton, who “would talk freely while do- 
ing his questions, that being no molesta- 
tion or hindrance to him.” 

Moreover, all, or nearly all, of these 
calculators seem to have prodigious 
powers of memory. Of Dase it is re- 
corded that “after spending half an 
hour on fresh questions, if asked to re- 
peat the figures he began with, he would 
go over the whole correctly.” This of 
itself is evidence of unusual access to 
the subconscious, since it is in the sub- 
conscious that memories are stored. 

Most impressive of all, however, is 
the rapid, often instantaneous, emer- 
gence of the answers to the problems 
propounded by those testing the calcu- 
lator’s powers. It is as though the mere 
putting of the problem, and the mere 
desire to solve it, were enough to set in 
motion a “thinking machine” that auto- 


matically brought about the desired re- 
sult. It is significant that in most 


cases the calculators themselves are un- 
able to give any satisfactory account of 
the methods they employ, and some- 
times frankly admit that they “do not 
know how the answers come.” 

Now, this sudden irruption of ideas, 
this dazzling solution of problems, is 
characteristic not only of calculating 
prodigies, but also of all men of genius. 
They may not have—in truth, they have 
comparatively seldom—such a spectac- 
ular resort to the subconscious ; but they 
assuredly have it in an astonishing 
measure, and to better purpose. Pre- 
cisely as we find the answers to mathe- 
matical puzzles rising spontaneously in 
the minds of ready reckoners, so, time 
and again, do we find great thoughts, 
amounting it may be to epoch-making 
conceptions, forcing themselves upon 
men of genius, frequently at moments 
when they are consciously thinking of 
some other matter, or are not con- 
sciously exercising their minds at all. 


To mention only a few of the many 
instances that might be cited, the im- 
portant invention of the pendulum is 
directly traceable to a subliminal uprush 
in the mind of Galileo, who, while idly 
watching the vibrations of the great 
bronze lamp swinging from the roof of 
the cathedral of Pisa, had the possibil- 
ity of the pendulum unexpectedly thrust 
upon him by noticing that, whatever the 
range of the lamp’s oscillations, they 
were invariably executed in equal time. 
A subliminal uprush in Newton’s mind, 
occasioned, it is said, by the sight of a 
falling apple, gave rise to the great con- 
ception of the law of gravitation, Al- 
fred Russel Wallace's discovery of the 
scientific doctrine of the origin of spe- 
cies flashed upon him, to use his own 
words, in a few moments of desultory 
reflection while lying ill in bed. 

In like manner, Montesquieu, during 
a carriage ride, had born in his mind 
the plan of his master work, the “Esprit 
des Lois,” which has had such a pro- 
found influence on the development of 
political theory throughout the civilized 
world, The motif of Mozart’s “Zauber- 
flote” came to him while playing a game 
of billiards with some friends in 
Prague. Of Mozart, also, it is told that 
when he once sent his sister a fugue 
with a prelude, he excused himself for 
having written the prelude after the 
fugue. ‘The truth is,” said he, “it was 
while I was writing down the fugue 
that I composed the prelude.” 


Many men of genius have them- 
selves recognized and conceded their 
debt to the subconscious, deseribing 


their inspiration as “‘a sweet and seduc- 
tive fever, during which their thought 
has become rapidly and involuntarily 
fruitful, and has burst forth like the 
flame of a lighted torch.” Napoleon 
used to say that the fate of battles was 
the result of an instant, of a latent 
thought. “The decisive moment ap- 
peared; the spark burst forth, and one 
was victorious.” Lamartine said: “It 
is not I who think, but my ideas which 
think for me.” Hoffman often told his 
friends: “When I compose, I sit down 
to the piano, shut my eyes, and play 
what I hear.” De Musset writes: 




















“One does not work, one listens; it is 
as though a stranger were speaking into 
one’s ear.” Voltaire, on seeing one of 
his tragedies performed, exclaimed: 
“Was it really I who wrote that?” 

Schiller, writing to KGrner, declared: 

“Tt is not well in works of creation 
that reason should too closely challenge 
the ideas that come thronging to the 
doors. Taken by itself, an idea may be 
highly unsuitable, even venturesome, 
and yet in conjunction with others, 
themselves equally absurd alone, it may 
furnish a suitable link in the chain of 
thought. Reason cannot see this, unless 
it carefully considers the idea in its con- 
nections. In a creative brain reason 
has withdrawn her watch at the doors, 
and ideas crowd in pell-mell.” 

Even in sleep the subconscious may 
continue to be of great service to the 
man of genius. I have mentioned in an 
earlier article the interesting fact that 
Robert Louis Stevenson obtained the 
plots for many of his stories in dreams, 
during which, as he said, he seemed to 
be a spectator in a theater, watching the 
development of a play and wondering 
what was coming next. The same sen- 
sation, during periods of waking com- 
position, is noted by other great writers 
—such as Charles Dickens and George 
Sand—occasionally with the added sen- 
sation of hearing the characters speak. 

The problem, of course, remains, 


whether such unusual and more or less 
4 ’ 1 





habitual utilization of the powers of the 
bconscious is a faculty at all suscepti 
ble of cultivation in the case of the o 
) man, so that he, too, may be 
= isi aumaniics * mav. at all nte 
l oft genius, OF may, at ai C > 


approximate more closely to the man 
of genius. I have already stated that 
there is reason for thinking that such a 
desirable consummation may actually 
be brought about. 

For one thing, it is obvious that the 
faculty of unusual access to his subcon- 
sciousness would profit the man of gen- 
ius little if he did not possess an ex- 
ceptionally rich subconsciousness. The 


spiritistic medium, as we have seen, is 
able in the trance state to draw upon 
the contents of her subconsciousness far 
freely 


more than even the man of 
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genius ; but the results in the two cases 
are very different, and can be attrib- 
uted only to a radical difference between 
the submerged mental states of the me- 
dium on the one hand and the man of 
genius on the other. 

This difference, in turn, while no 
doubt partially due to the—in my opin- 
ion usually overestimated—influence of 
heredity, is more directly traceable to 
a dissimilarity in the upbringing of the 
medium and the man of genius. The 
latter, in many cases from childhood, 
has been filling the secret chambers of 
his mind with facts and ideas lending 
themselves readily to later emergence 
from the depths of his subconscious in 
the form of lofty and original concep- 
tions in science, literature, art, music, 
or whatever the field in which his genius 
becomes manifest. It must always be 
remembered that, great as is the dy- 
namic creative power of the subcon- 
scious, it requires material to work with, 
and this material cannot be fully had 
without the exercise of conscious 
effort. 

All men of genius have been great 
workers. Some persons may be in- 
clined to dispute this statement, calling 
attention to the fact that the lives of 
many men of genius are marked by 
prolonged periods of inactivity, during 
which they produce nothing, but in- 
dulge in an ostentatious idleness. Yet 
it is to be observed that they invariably 
make amends later by an excessive in- 
dustry, and that, even when apparently 


most indolent, they often are engaged 


Ragone : 
in thinking out some problem, planning 
me master work. 
Such instances, in truth, are only 


seeming exceptions to the general rule 
—which is, that men of genius are con- 
spicuous for their absorption in their 
special pursuits, and for a constant 
striving after perfection. Usually, too, 
this trait is noticeable in them in early 
youth, often in childhood, 

Take the case of Stevenson, the nov- 
elist so obviously indebted to his sub- 
conscious for the tales that have de- 
lighted hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers. Never was there a man who 
worked more diligently and deliberately 
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to attain success as an author; and this 
even while he was a student in college, 
where most of those who knew him 
thought that his chief occupation was 
“killing time.” As he himself tells us: 

“All through my boyhood and youth 
I was known and pointed out for the 
pattern of an idler; and yet I was al- 
ways busy on my own private end, 
which was to learn to write. I kept 
always two books in my pocket, one to 
read, one to write in. As I walked, my 
mind was busy fitting what I saw with 
appropriate words. When I sat by the 
roadside, I would either read, or a pen- 
cil and a penny version book would be 
in my hand, to write down the features 
of the scene or commemorate some halt- 
ing stanzas. 

‘Thus I lived with words. And what 
I thus wrote was for no ulterior use; 
it was written consciously for practice. 
It was not so much that I wished to be 
an author—though I wished that, too— 
as that I had vowed that I would learn 
to write. That was a proficiency that 
tempted me; and I practiced to acquire 
it, as men learn to whittle, in a wager 
with myself. . . . I worked in other 
ways, also; often accompanied my 
walks with dramatic dialogues, in 
which I played many parts; and often 
exercised myself in writing down con- 
versations from memory. 

‘This was all excellent, no doubt; 
so were the diaries I sometimes tried 
to keep, but always and very speedily 
discarded, finding them a school of pos- 
turing and melancholy self-deception. 
And yet this was not the most efficient 
part of my training. Good though it 
was, it only taught me—so far as I 
have learned them at all—the lower 
and less intellectual elements of the art, 
the choice of the essential note and the 
right word; things that to a happier 
constitution had perhaps come by na- 
ture. And regarded as training, it had 
one grave defect; for it set me no 
standard of achievement. 

“So that there was, perhaps, more 
profit, as there was certainly more ef- 
fort, in my secret labors at home. 
Whenever I read a book or a passage 
that particularly pleased me, in which 


a thing was said or an effect rendered 
with propriety, in which there was 
either some conspicuous force or some 
happy distinction in the style, I must 
sit down at once and set myself to ape 
that quality. I was unsuccessful, and 
I knew it; and tried again, and was 
again unsuccessful, and always unsuc- 
cessful; but at least in these vain bouts 
I got some practice in rhythm, in har- 
mony, in construction, and the coor- 
dination of parts.” 

Sheridan, the famous orator, dram- 
atist, and wit, similarly exemplifies the 
laborious industry of the man of gen- 
ius. When the world gave him credit 
for being asleep, he would be sitting up 
in bed, early in the morning, diligently 
studying; and thereby, without being 
aware of it, providing his subconscious- 
ness with material for future use, and 
training it to respond more fully to the 
demands of the upper consciousness. 

Balzac, the greatest novelist that 
France has ever produced, was accus- 
tomed to wander for days among the 
people, inquiring into their habits, man- 
ners, motives, and ways of thinking; 
and would travel a hundred miles to get 
the material for a few lines of descrip- 
tion. The result, when his genius be- 
gan to show itself, after a long and 
painful period of incubation, was the 
creation of a series of works that will 
be read and reread as long as books are 
printed. 

Napoleon’s mind, almost from in- 
fancy, was occupied with problems of 
military strategy. He was incessantly 
thinking of his campaigns. Even at the 
opera he would set himself problems in 
warfare. “I have ten thousand men at 
Strasbourg, fifteen thousand at Magde- 
burg, twenty thousand at Wurzburg. 
By what stages must they march so as 
to arrive at Ratisbon on three succes- 
sive days?” 

Leonardo da Vinci was so intent on 
perfecting himself as a painter that he 
is said to have walked the whole length 
of Milan in order to alter one tint in 
his wonderful picture, “The Last Sup- 
per.” 

Even Sir Isaac Newton, who is rated 
by some as the greatest genius of all 


























times and all countries, was unremitting 
in his devotion to study, and passed his 
days in tireless observation of natural 
phenomena and in the working out of 
mechanical and mathematical problems. 

Absorption in their work, in fact, is 
often carried to such extremes as to 
make men of genius strangely oblivious 
to what is going on around them. 
Many amusing stories are told illustra- 
tive of this tendency to “absent-minded- 
ness.” According to Sir David Brew- 
ster, when Newton left a room to get 
anything, he usually returned without it. 

The physicist Rouelle was notorious- 
ly absent-minded. One day, while per- 
forming a laboratory experiment, he 
said to his students: 

“You see, gentlemen, this caldron 
over the flame? Well, if I were to 
cease stirring it, an explosion would at 
once occur that would make us all 
jump.” 

As he spoke, he involuntarily ceased 
stirring, and his prediction was ful- 
filled. The explosion took place with a 
frightful noise, every window in the 
laboratory was broken, and Rouelle’s 
audience fled wildly outside. 

It is related of a gifted ecclesiastic, 
Bishop Minster, that, returning home 
and finding his door placarded with the 
announcement: “The master of the 
house is out,” he calmly remained in 
front of the door, awaiting his own 
return. 

Buxton, the mathematical prodigy, 
during a visit to London was taken to 
see Garrick in “King Richard III.” 
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Afterward, being asked how he liked 
the play, he said that he really did not 
know what it had been about, as he had 
been too busy counting the words 
spoken by the different actors, and the 
number of times each went in and 
out. 

Ampére, in a moment of preoccupa- 
tion, penciled a problem on the back of 
a cab standing in the street, and was 
vastly astonished when the starting of 
the cab caused his problem to disap- 
pear. Lombroso says that much the 
same thing happened to Gioia, who, in 
the excitement of composition, wrote a 
chapter on the top of his bureau instead 
of on paper. 

Absent-mindedness, however, is not 
an inevitable trait of genius. But de- 
votion to the special interest most de- 
cidedly is. So true is this that it is pos- 
sible to draw up the following psycho- 
logical formula: 

The achievements of a man of genius 
depend primarily on the extent to which 
resort is had to the resources of the sub- 
conscious, and this, for its part, depends 
primarily on the extent to which the 
activities of the subconscious are stimu- 
lated by conscious thought and effort. 

It would seem to follow that every 
child, unless coming into the world 
with a congenital brain defect, is a po- 
tential man of genius, and may, by 
proper training, be developed into an 
actual man of genius. Just how, in my 
opinion, one should proceed in the en- 
deavor to effect this result I shall try 
to make clear next month. 


De 


THE SUCCOR 


HEN I'm harried, hedged about 
By gloomy dogma and by doubt, 


What is the page whereto I turn 


To put these wry-faced ones to rout? 


Not to some sage, in parchment dressed, 
Who, be it said, has only guessed, 
But to that fragrant-lettered scroll— 
To Nature’s flowery palimpsest! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 











OHNSON, of Campo, told Al- 
phabet Applegate and me the 
story of the Mexican raid. 
He also told us many other 
thrilling stories, but there are 

reasons why we always remembered this 

the most distinctly, 

Johnson probably had a given name; 
but he was simply Johnson, of Campo, 
to everybody in that region. It was 
quite impossible to think of Johnson 
without Campo or of Campo without 
Johnson. He was the proprietor of the 
only store, a rough stone structure that 
had once been a fort and now served as 
safe-deposit vault and bank as well as 
a store. 

His story of the raid was thrilling. A 
band of Mexican outlaws had come up 
over the line from Lower California to 
“rush” the town and rob the store. They 
had evidently hoped to make their attack 
so unexpectedly that they would be in 
possession before any one realized what 





was happening, but they were just a few 
minutes late. Some warning had pre- 
ceded them, and the store was garri- 
soned by a few men when they arrived, 
while others were flocking to it from all 
directions. The outlaws promptly aban- 
doned the attack on the store, but they 
showed their displeasure by “shooting 
up the town” after the manner of their 
kind. They rode through it once, and 


then back again, blazing away at every- 
body in sight, and with everybody shoot- 
ing at them. 

Strangely enough, in view of the fact 
that the town had had such scant warn- 
ing, the outlaws suffered the most se- 


























verely, and, when they finally drew off, 
they were followed, and there was a 
running fight to the boundary. 

Johnson told the story with a wealth 
of detail, mentioning the principal par- 
ticipants by name, and showing us the 
various points of interest; where Sim 
Nelson was shot as he crossed the road, 
where Jack Barger dropped behind a 
rock with a shattered arm and _ still 
picked off two of the raiders, where the 
bullets had splattered against the store, 
where the little frame hotel had been 
punctured, where women and 
children had taken refuge, and so on. 
We were thrilled by the recital. 

“My word!” exclaimed Applegate. 
“That must have been a ripping old 
fight. Did you get hurt at all?” 

“Me!” returned Johnson, in surprise. 
“\Vhy, that was before my time. Fve 
only been here ten vears.” 


some 


Then came Beatrice, and we forgot 
Johnson and his stories. Applegate was 
interested the moment he saw her trip- 
ping across the road from the post 
office. He was more interested when 


she invaded the store and gossiped a 
little with Johnson while making some 
modest purchases. She was plainly 
American, but there were little touches 
of Mexican finery about her that 
showed the effect of association. As a 
matter of fact, Campo, although Ameri- 
can itself, dealt principally with Mexi- 
cans, and naturally saw much of them. 

“Who is she, old chap?” asked Apple- 
gate when Johnson rejoined us. 

“Oh, that’s Beatrice, the postmis- 
tress,” answered Johnson. 
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“D'ye know,” remarked Applegate, 
“T rawther think I'll have to go over 
and awsk if there’s any mail.” 

“Look out for Ben!” cautioned John- 
son, in a tone that left me in doubt as 
to whether he was serious or not. 

“Who's Ben?” inquired Applegate. 

“He's a young rancher who don’t like 
to have other men too much with Bea- 
trice,”” explained Johnson. 

“My word, old chap, cawn't a fellow 
get a chawnce-to speak to a girl in this 
country?” exclaimed Applegate dis- 
gustedly. “I’m always being warned to 
keep away, don’t you know! There was 
a bally brute at Red Rock that made a 
silly awss of himself that way.” 

“Oh, Ben ain’t unreasonable if you 
don’t go too far,” returned Johnson; 
“and she’d be careful of that. The 
Mexicans are a lot worse that way. | 
have to make ’em shed their guns when 
they come up here for a dance, or the 
coroner would have to camp here.” 

“For .a dance?” repeated Applegate 
inquiringly. 

“Sure,” said Johnson. “We have ‘em 
in the hall over the store every now and 
then. They’re mostly Mexican; but 
white folks come, too, from all about 
here. There’s one on to-night. Come 
over if you want to meet Beatrice. Ben 
won't kick on a stranger having two or 
three dances, if he has three or four.” 

“D’ye know,” remarked Applegate, “I 
rawther think this Ben chap is the right 
sort.” 

“Yes,” returned Johnson dryly, “she 
thinks so, too, although they’ve had 
some quar’ls—never nothing to amount 
to much, of course, but what you might 
call spats now and then. But the Mexi- 
can ain’t reasonable ; don’t forget that!” 

“Very odd!” commented Applegate. 
“IT don’t want to steal anybody’s girl, 
you know; but this Ben chap is the only 
fellow I’ve heard of in this bally coun- 
try that doesn’t think you’re awfter his 
girl if you just happen to smile at her. 
Tell him, Johnson, that I wouldn’t run 
away with his girl if I could, and I don’t 
fawncy I could. I'd be a silly awss to 


be running off with the girl of every 
chap I meet, now, wouldn’t I?” 


“You would,” said Johnson decidedly, 
“especially in this case.” 

Unfortunately, as the sequel shows, 
Applegate was a very poor prophet of 
what he would do in the right circum- 
stances. 

However, we attended the dance that 
evening as Johnson’s guests. Johnson 
was busy when we arrived at his store, 
and we then had opportunity to learn 
what he meant when he spoke of mak- 
ing the Mexicans shed their guns. He 
was selling tickets for the dance. No 
one could enter the hall above without 
a ticket, no one could get a ticket ex- 
cept from him, and no one could get a 
ticket at all without surrendering what- 
ever weapon or weapons he might have. 
Moreover, as I afterward discovered, 
the weapons usually were not returned 
until the owners were ready to leave for 
home, which might not be until the fol- 
lowing day. 

“Have to do it,” Johnson explained 
later. “Had a few fights, and there 
didn’t seem any other way to stop that 
sort of thing. They get all lit up some- 
times, and a Mexican’s no man to have 
a knife or a gun on him when he’s 
drinking; and there’s girls that may 
smile at the wrong man. No, they don't 
get the liquor here—there ain’t any sold 
in Campo—but they bring along a lot 
of that Mexican stuff that sets a man 
crazy. And a man that’s had words 
with anybody don’t get his gun back till 
he’s had time to cool off.” 

Johnson, while talking, had been put- 
ting away his cash and arranging the 
arsenal of which he was temporary 
custodian, and had now completed his 
task. 

“We'll go upstairs,” he announced, 
“and I'll get you started right. Then I 
got to come back. Can’t leave the store 
long on a dance night. Funny thing,” 
he went on, as he led the way to the 
outside stairway that communicated 
with the dance hall; “but Beatrice didn’t 
go down the road to meet Ben to-day, 
like she mostly does when he’s coming 
over; and I ain’t seen him near the post 
office since he got here. Wonder if 
there’s anything wrong.” 

Neither Applegate nor I could fur- 
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nish any information on this subject, so 
we did not try. 

Johnson paused a moment on the 
landing, just outside the hall. 

“Going out with the San Diego stage 
in the morning?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, and Applegate 
nodded acquiescence. 

“Better not stay long here, then,” ad- 
vised Johnson. “You'll have to have 
breakfast at five.” 

We entered, and I had another of 
those surprises that Applegate was al- 
ways giving me. When Johnson under- 
took to introduce us to Miss Barson, 
whose other name was Beatrice, she in- 
terrupted him with a laugh, and in- 
formed him she had already met Mr. 
Applegate, in proof of which she shook 
hands with him warmly. 

“Yes,” said Applegate, “I thought 
there might be some mail for me, you 
know.” 

I knew then where Applegate had 
been for about an hour after our talk 
with Johnson in the afternoon. He had 
let me think that he was simply stroll- 
ing about. Now he claimed and was 
given a dance immediately. Johnson 
offered to get a partner for me, but | 
preferred to be a mere spectator, for a 
time, at least, so he left me and returned 
to the store. 

Ben was there. Ben’s family name, 
I learned, was Patton. He seemed to 
be a nice, manly young fellow, well 
built, clear-eyed, and of decidedly pleas- 
ing appearance generally ; but he did not 
-indeed, seemed 
If there was any 


dance with Beatrice 
rather to ignore her. 
quarrel, he was not sullen about it, as 
is usually the way with men, but danced 
with other girls, even some of the seiio- 
ritas, and seemed to be enjoying himself 
quite as much as any of the dancers. 
And with Beatrice it was much the 
same. I danced with her once myself. 
I had become so interested in the little 
drama by this time that I purposely 
mentioned Patton in a casual way. The 
result was totally unexpected. Her at- 
titude toward him had been one of in- 
difference, so far as any one could see, 
and there was certainly no reason why 


she should make any disclosure of her 
real feeling to me. But she blazed up 
instantly. 

“T hate him!” she said fiercely. “I 
wish I could get away!” 

“Can’t you?” I asked, in surprise. 

But it was evident that she already 
regretted her outburst, and I prudently 
backed away from the subject. Any- 
how, I reflected, it is only a lovers’ quar- 
rel, and they will make it up to-morrow. 

A little later, just after the next 
dance, I suddenly discovered that Apple- 
gate was missing. Instinctively my eyes 
searched the room for Beatrice, and they 
found her not. I looked for Ben, and 
found that he was dancing with a sejfio- 
rita; but it seemed to me that he was 
disturbed, and was also searching the 
room with his eyes. Knowing Apple- 
gate’s susceptibility and heedless knight- 
errantry, I was troubled; it was so very 
natural for him to involve himself, and 
me, in unnecessary and unpleasant com- 
plications. 

I went down to the store and asked 
Johnson if he had seen Applegate. He 
had not. I looked across at the house 
where Beatrice lived, one room of which 
served as a post office, and there was no 
light in the windows. It was of no con- 
sequence, anyway, for I should hardly 
have ventured over in search of him if 
there had been a light in every window. 
He was of age, six feet tall, and a man 
who would not welcome interference. 
There was nothing for it but to sit 
down with Johnson and wait for him 
to show up. 

I naturally chose Beatrice as a sub 
ject for conversation, as I was anxious 
to know more about 
“Rather young to be_ postmistress, 
isn’t she?” I suggested, after a casual 
mention of her as a remarkably pretty 
girl. 

“Oh, she ain’t the real postmistress,” 
returned Johnson. “Her father left her 
here when he went down into Lower 
California to do some prospecting, and 
he never come back. Nobody knows 
what happened to him. It’s easy for a 
man who’s traveling alone and don’t 
know much about the country to get 
killed in the mountains. Anyhow, he 


her 
biCl, 




















never come back, and Mrs. Coogan took 
herin. Mrs, Coogan is the postmistress, 
but she’s so busy with the table board 
she furnishes the few that want it that 
she don’t have time for the post office. 
So Beatrice does the work. She’s got 
relatives up North somewhere; but 
somehow they never sent for her. Per- 
haps she never wrote to ’em. She’s got 
some idea that she’s going to get rich 
and famous out of a big novel she’s 
writing, so Mrs. Coogan says, but most 
of us think she’d do better to marry 
Ben instead of holding him off like she 
does.” 

A simple story, simply told ; but there 
was pathos in the idea of a girl being 
thus stranded in such a place, ignorant 
of her father’s fate and pinning her 
faith to an absurd dream of literary 
fame. It was a story that would appeal 
strongly to Applegate’s sympathies, 
which certainly did not make his mys- 
terious disappearance any the less dis- 
quieting. 

Johnson and I talked of many other 
things, my anxiety increasing. Len 
came down from the hall, and stood for 
some time with his eyes fixed on the post 
office over the way, as if debating what 
to do. Just as I decided that he was 
about to go over there, he turned and 
went the other way. 

The dance ended, and Johnson pre- 
pared to close up. There was nothing 
for me to do but go to bed. And then, 
just as I was bidding Johnson good 
night, Applegate sauntered in. 

“Been over to the inn, old chap,” he 
xplained. “Thought you’d come over 
vhen you got ready.” 

It never had occurred to me to look 
for him there. 

“D’ye know,” he went on, “a chap 
told me we could do better by going 
east to Imperial, instead of west to San 
Diego. Have to buy our horses, of 
course; but why cawn’t we sell them 
again at Imperial? I fawncy it would 
be cheaper in the end than going by 
stage to San Diego.” 

Johnson, of course, was unsuspicious ; 
but I, remembering Beatrice and what 


she had said to me, coupled with Ap- 
plegate’s disappearance, was not alto- 
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gether satisfied with this suggested 
change of plan. 

“We left our luggage at Bowlder 
Pass,” he argued; “and they tell me, old 
chap, that Imperial is much nearer to 
that.” 

“Bowlder Pass!” exclaimed Johnson. 
“Too bad you don’t know the old Chi- 
nese trail. That would take you right 
there.” 

Know it! Had we not come over it 
within a few days under conditions that 
inade us remember every rock and tree? 
But a mention of that fact would call 
for explanations we did not care to 
make, 

“We've 
carelessly. 
about here.” 

“Well, rather,” returned Johnson; 
“but it ain't what it used to be. The 
Mexicans that make a business of run- 
ning Chinese over the line don’t go with 
them any more like they used to. Too 
many was caught, and they have learned 
a better game than that. They bring ’em 
to the line and then turn ’em loose with 
maps that show the trail and all the 
landmarks. The Chink then has to 
shuffle for himself; but lots of ’em get 
through, somehow, whether they use 
the old Chinese trail or some other. If 
there’s anybody that still uses it the 
old way, it’s Carlos Alvara, who got 
shot while holding up the bank at Colon 
the other day, and his little devil of a 
They're game to do any- 


9 


heard of it,” I remarked 
“It seems to be quite noted 


senorita. 


thing.” 

We had good reason to know that, 
but we said nothing about it, and Ap- 
plegate reverted to his original propo- 
sition. 

“Don’t you think that’s the better 


way, old chap?” he asked. 

“lll think it over,” I returned non- 
committally. 

“But I’ve bought the horses, you 
know,” he explained. 

“You have!” I cried. 

“Why, of course, old chap,” he re- 
turned. “We'll be getting away early, 
don’t you see, so | bought the horses 
from the fellow that told me about Im- 
perial.”” 
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“T’'ll bet you paid three prices for 
them!” snorted Johnson. 

“T fawncy I did,’ was Applegate’s 
imperturbable reply; “but it’s of no 
consequence.” 

I said nothing. There seemed to be 
nothing for me to say. My business 
was to stick to Applegate; and he 
seemed to have settled this matter. 

“T bought three horses, old chap,” he 
remarked casually as we were walking 
over to the hotel after bidding Johnson 
good night. 

“Oh, you can’t surprise me any more, 
Applegate,” I returned. “All I have 
to do is to think of the biggest fool 
thing possible, and you can be relied 
upon to do it.” 

“T fawncy you’re right,” he agreed, 
in his usual unruffled way ; “but I cawn’t 
resist beauty in distress, don’t you 
know. I cawn’t quite make out what all 
the bally trouble is, but the girl wants 
to get away from this Ben person im- 
mediately.” 

“Why can’t she go by stage?” I de- 
manded irritably. 

“He'll be watching, old chap,” he ex- 
plained. “I fawncy she thinks she’s in 
some danger.” 

“Oh, she is, is she?” I retorted. 
“Well, how is this crazy scheme going 
to help matters? Are you looking for a 
nice little shooting scrape with a man 
who knows more about shooting in a 
minute than you and I can learn in ten 
years? Hasn't it occurred to you that 
he will follow r 

“No, old chap, he won’t know. Mrs 
Coogan will see to that. The jolly old 
girl has promised to tell the silly awss 
that Beatrice—Miss Barson—is kept to 
her bed by a cold or a headache, or 
something, and I fawncy we'll have 
reached the railroad before he knows 
she’s gone. There cawn’t be any trouble 
awfter that, you know.” 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
her then?” I persisted, still far from 
satisfied. “Two young fellows like you 


and me can’t do the guardian act for a 
pretty girl in a civilized country with- 
out attracting some little comment.” 

“Oh, she has an uncle up there some- 
where,” he explained. 


“Where ?” 

“T didn’t awsk, old chap,” 

That was Applegate all over, heed- 
less and unquestioning when he 
thought woman was to be served; and 
I told him so. I also told him many 
other things; so many and so pointed 
that he was finally offended. I could 
go by stage to San Diego, he said, and 
he would take her to Imperial alone. 
Of course, that was out of the question, 
and I surrendered. However, as a sort 
of final shot, I reminded him of the 
assurance he had given Johnson that he 
didn’t want to steal anybody’s girl. 

“Quite right,” he agreed cheerfully ; 
“but I’m not stealing her, don’t you 
know, for it’s her own idea. Quite a 
pathetic case, old chap. She hates this 
Ben fellow, and she hates Campo, and 
she hates the life here, and she has a 
great ambition. Rawther silly, the am- 
bition; but I cawn’t tell her that, you 
know; and, anyhow, it’s getting away 
from this Ben chap that she’s awfter 
most. My word, how she hates him!” 

“A girl doesn’t always know when 
she hates,” I commented. 

“I fawncy this one does,” returned 
Applegate; and I, remembering her 
outburst at the dance, was not prepared 
to dispute him. 

“How did she happen to give you her 
confidence on such short acquaintance ?” 
I asked. 

“Really, I cawn’t say,” he replied. 
“The ladies all seem to trust me, some- 
how.” I had had previous proof of 
that, so I was in no Pposition to chal 
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lenge the state 

bit in the awfternoon,’ 
on; “and I dawnced with her most of 
the evening. Then it was so hot in 
there, and so sort of garlicky, don’t you 
know, that we went out and strolled 
along the road; and I don’t know how 
it happened—the moonlight and all that, 
perhaps—but soon she was telling me 
how she hated everything here, this 
Ben fellow most of all, and wanted to 
get away—had to get away at once or 
she didn’t know what would happen. 
And directly awfter that, old chap, I 
was buying the horses from a Mexican 
that she told me about. All that bally 
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rot about a man at the hotel, of course, 
was for Johnson.” 

The situation looked no better to me 
after this explanation. In fact, the ex- 
planation did not seem to explain, and 
[I was inclined to be impatient with 
him.” ° 

“Led you on very nicely!” I re- 
marked tartly. 

“Don’t say that, old chap,” he cau- 
tioned. “I cawn't permit it.” 

“Well, what-is this Ben trouble?’ I 
demanded. 

“I fawncy it’s something quite horri- 
ble,” he replied; “but I don’t know the 
details. She was almost hysterical 
when she spoke of it; said she'd loved 
and respected him up to their last meet- 
ing, don’t you know, but now knew how 
false and despicable he is. It was quite 
tragic, I assure you. I offered to fight 
the mucker, but she wouldn’t have it 
at all.” 

“Lucky for you!” I commented. 

“I fawncy you're right,” he admitted ; 
“but I'd have done it, you know.” 

“Oh, I know it,” I replied. “You'd 
fight a bull with your bare fists for a 
petticoat.” 

“Not for a petticoat, old chap,” he 
returned. ‘“There’d have to be a woman 
in it.” 

Naturally, I meant that, but I did not 
attempt to explain. I was too troubled 
for that. In spite of Appk gate’s confi- 
dence, it seemed to me that we were 
involved in a serious adventure. There 

as too much mystery in some phases 
f the affair to suit a cautious man. 
However, there was nothing for it now 
but to go ahead, 

We were up almost as soon as we 
went to bed, for it was important that 
we get away at least an hour before the 
stage was due to start if we were to 
escape the espionage of Ben. Apple- 
gate led the way; and about half'a mile 
up the road we found a Mexican wait- 
ing with three horses. Beatrice was 
also there. Applegate was now troubled, 
for no one of the horses carried a side- 
saddle. He called the attention of the 
Mexican to that oversight. 

“The sefior should know that it is 
not to be had in Campo,” was the reply ; 


“but the sefiorita is of the country, and 
will not need it.” 

Beatrice laughed and slipped off her 
skirt, disclosing leggings and loose rid- 
ing breeches. The waist and jacket she 
wore seemed. to fit in with this costume 
quite as well as with the skirt, and I 
could not see that she lost anything of 
attractiveness by the change. The skirt 
was rolled up and strapped behind the 
saddle, together with a bundle that she 
carried. 

“We have neither the sidesaddle nor 
the divided skirt here,” she explained, 
“so we must do as best we can,” 

“My word!” was all Applegate could 


say. “Quite like Sally Otis, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Who's she?’ demanded Beatrice 
quickly. 


“A girl that rides bucking bronchos 
for sport,” explained Applegate. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” she re- 
turned. “It’s enough for me to ride a 
horse that’s broke and gentle. Are you 
ready ?” 

We were, and I noticed that she let 
Applegate help her to the saddle, al- 
though it was evident that she was quite 
capable of mounting unaided. 

The first hour of our ride was un- 
eventful. We talked of many things, 
none of them of any importance, al- 
though I verified Applegate’s statement 
that the journey was made with Mrs. 
Coogan’s sanction, and that she had 
agreed to keep Campo in ignorance of 
the girl's departure for at least a day. 
That made me the more anxious to get 
some satisfactory explanation of the 
flight, and I finally made casual men- 
tion of Ben. 

“The brute!” she cried fiercely. “If 
you only knew what he said to me, the 
humiliating proposition—no, demand— 
that he made! No self-respecting per- 
son could have listened to it for a min- 
ute! Oh, how I hate him!” 

“It would be a favor, you know,” sug- 
gested Applegate, “if you’d let me go 
back 

“No, no, no,” she interrupted, in 
great perturbation; “not for anything.” 

I repented of my attempt to solve the 
mystery in this way, and changed the 
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subject by asking her about the novel I 
had heard she was writing. Her eyes 
brightened, and she was all enthusiasm 
in an instant. It was a story of Euro- 
pean society, with dukes, and earls, and 
countesses, and balls, and palaces, and 
duels, and all the other people and 
things of which she knew nothing. She 
was sure that fame and fortune would 
be hers as soon as it was completed. It 
had occupied her thoughts by day and 
her dreams by night for nearly a year, 
and was as yet but half finished. There 
were fights, and dances, and flirtations, 
and plots, and counterplots, and so 
much of love interest that I wondered 
how there could be room for anything 
else. Her enthusiasm and confidence 
were boundless. With all those grand 
personages, and aristocratic splendors, 
and thrilling events, it could not fail of 
success. 

Applegate and I looked at each other, 
and were sorry. If she must write, 
why could she not write of things she 
knew something about? Why could she 
not locate her story there in the moun- 
tains or at the gem mines of Lower 
California, where there were characters 
as interesting and happenings as dra- 
matic as any that London ever saw? 
But this was all commonplace to her, 
so we sighed, and made no effort to dis- 
turb her dream. The awakening would 
come soon enough. 

Then, after some desultory talk of 
other things, she surprised us by herself 
mentioning ben in a way altogether at 
variance with her previous attitude. 

“T wonder what he'll sa 
gets my note,” she remarked 

“Your note!” I exclaimed, aghast. 

“Why, yes,” she returned, apparently 
unable to understand my amazement. 
“T left a farewell note for him, and told 
him he’d never, never, never see me 
again.” 

“Oh, I say, now,” put in Applegate 
plaintively, “you didn’t do that, did 
you?” 

“Why, of course,” she replied, 

“Well, I cawn’t tell you what he'll 
say, but I know jolly well what he'll 
do,” said Applegate. “He'll be awfter 
us.” 
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“T wonder if he will,” she mused, as 
if the idea had not occurred to her be- 
fore, and did not particularly worry her 
now. “Yes, I think he will,” she added; 
“but it will be too late. I told the Mex- 
ican not to deliver the note before Z 

“I fawncy, from what I’ve heard,” 
interrupted Applegate, “that you cawn’t 
trust a Mexican.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” she admitted. “I 
should have thought of that.” 

It seemed to me extraordinary that 
she had not thought of it, and I was 
also puzzled by her calmness in consid- 
ering the possibility of pursuit. It was 
difficult to reconcile this with her pre- 
vious perturbation and resentment. I 
noticed, too, that Applegate was glanc- 
ing back apprehensively. 

“Perhaps,” I suggested to Applegate, 
“we'd better take the old Chinese trail.” 

“Oh, do you know it?” she cried. 
“Then we must try it! That will fool 
him if he tries to follow.” 

Somehow these sudden and incompre- 
hensible changes were making me de- 
cidedly uneasy. However, our best 
hope of escape, in case of pursuit, now 
lay in the old Chinese trail to Bowlder 
Pass, although we deemed it only fair 
to tell her that this would mean two 
days on the road instead of the one that 
would take us to Imperial. 

“Oh, I don’t mind that,” she replied, 
‘and we must do what we can to escape 





him. It’s all my fault, anyway. I had 
no business to leave the note with the 
Mexican. I should have left it with 
y ( n.”’ 
O rrested Applegate 
Oh, | t ine ord,” she 
returned 


[ couldn’t see why, but I let it pass. 
Feminine vagaries were always beyond 
me; and this affair seemed a little more 
incomprehensible than any other in my 
experience. 

Applegate and I had no difficulty in 
picking out the point at which the old 
Chinese trail crossed the Imperial road; 
but just as we were about to turn into 
the one from the other, Beatrice sud- 
denly swung herself lightly from the 
saddle to the ground. 

“Chinks!” she exclaimed. “Chinks!” 























She pointed to the print of Chinese san- 
dals in the dirt. “A bunch of them have 
just come over the line! See! There 
are a dozen of them!” She ran here 
and there, pointing. “They went up the 
trail,” she added, and followed the foot- 
prints a little way up the trail herself, 
leading her horse. 

“What of it?” asked Applegate, be- 
wildered. “What's all the bally fuss 
about ?” 

“Why, we'll catch them,” she replied, 
in surprise. 

“A dozen of them!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Of course,” she returned. “I could 
do it myself.” 

“But what do we want of the slant- 
eyed chaps?” objected Applegate. “We 
haven’t lost any, don’t you know.” 

“Oh, I'd like to catch some Chinks!” 
she declared. “I’ve seen lots of them 
brought in, but I never caught one my- 
self. Anyhow, it’s our duty to get them 
and turn them over to Uncle Sam's men. 
It will be great sport, too. Come on!” 

She mounted again before either of 
us could assist her, and led the way up 
the trail. It was soon evident, how- 
ever, that she was mistaken in at least 
one matter; the Chinamen had crossed 
the Imperial road much earlier than she 
supposed, for we had had no glimpse of 
them after an hour of as fast riding as 
the rough trail permitted. I was glad 
of it. A single Chinaman might be a 
meek and lowly mortal; but it did not 
seem to me wise for two men and a girl 
to attempt to capture a dozen. 

Beatrice seemed to lose interest in the 
chase in time, too, and reverted to the 
subject of Ben, sometimes fiercely vin- 
dictive for the insult he had put upon 
her, and sometimes recalling commenda- 
ble traits. Indeed, she was about as 
surprisingly and disconcertingly incon- 
sistent as it is possible for a woman to 
be, and that is saying a good deal. But 
her comments were mainly bitter now. 
He was hateful, and selfish, and incon- 
siderate, and his offense was one that 
could not be condoned. 

Through it all, as a sort of excuse 
for mentioning him after her outburst 
when I had attempted to do so, she was 
considering the chances of his getting 
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word in time to follow, and apologizing 
for her folly in leaving the note with 
the Mexican. 

Thus, with no further sign of the 
Chinamen, we came to one of the little, 
hidden cabins that had been used as way 
stations on the old trail, and we decided 
to rest there briefly and eat our lunch- 
eon, provided we could find any. Our 
departure from the Imperial road had 
upset out calculations with respect to 
food, but Applegate and I had reason 
to know that at least some of the appar- 
ently deserted cabins along the trail con- 
cealed supplies. 

The sight of the cabin, however, 
seemed to give Beatrice a different idea. 
She swung from her saddle before 
either Applegate or I had time to move. 

“Wait!” she cautioned. “I under- 
stand now.” 

She pushed open the door, and the 
next moment there were grunts, and 
squeals, and cries, and the shuffling of 
many feet. 

Startled, puzzled, fearful for the 
girl’s safety, Applegate and I sprang 
from our horses and rushed to the 
cabin. She met us at the door, smiling 
triumphantly, her little revolver in her 
hand. 

“I got ’em!” she announced. “Did 
you hear ‘em squeal and squirm when 
[ pounced in on ’em and ordered ‘em 
to line up?” 

“Got what? Got who?” I demanded. 

“The Chinks,” she explained. “I 
ought to have known they'd cross in the 
night and hide out during the day; but 
I didn’t think of it until I saw the 
cabin.” 

She certainly had them. They were 
lined up against the wall, with hands 
upraised and teeth chattering. Or per- 
haps they were only talking. Chinese 
talk sounds a good deal like teeth chat- 
tering. 

“Fawncy that!" commented Apple- 
gate, looking from the girl to her pris- 
oners. “I’m glad you're not awfter me.” 

“Search them,” she ordered. “They 
may have opium, and Uncle Sam pays 
money for the capture of smuggled 
opium,” 

We searched them, but found only a 
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few knives and one back-number re- 
volver, which we confiscated. 

“Too bad!” she sighed. “But it was 
bully fun while it lasted! How they did 
squeal and dance!” 

“D’ye know,” remarked Applegate, “I 
fawncy there’s some of them would 
stick you if they had a chawnce.” 

“Perhaps,” she conceded; “but the 
joke of it is I didn’t give them the 
chance.” 

“Is that a joke, now?’ 
gate soberly. 

“Tsn’t it?” she demanded. 

“You American women,” he com- 
mented irrelevantly, “are always giving 
me such jolly surprises. I cawn’t make 
you out.” 

“Neither can the American men,” she 
retorted, “so they have given up try- 
ing.” 

“It was daring, you know,” he per- 
sisted; “but I cawn’t see the jest.” 

“Perhaps you'll see it when you're 
standing guard over the Chinks,” she 
laughed. ‘Keep an eye on them, please, 
and I’ll see what we can do in the way 
of lunch.” 

She found some canned things in a 
cupboard, and then left, informing us 
that we’d eat outside when she was 
ready, as she did not care for the com- 
pany of Chinamen at meals. 

Applegate followed her with his eyes 
in a puzzled way. 

“What's the answer, old chap?” he 
asked. 

‘To what ?” 

“Beatrice.” 

“T don’t think there is any,” I re- 
plied. “How many kinds of a surprise 
has she been to you since last night ?” 

“IT cawn’t say,” he answered apolo- 
getically. “Awfter I get up to a mil- 
lion I get tired counting. But that’s of 
no consequence at all,” he went on. 
“Tt’s been all one bally surprise—what 
you call a continuous show—down here, 
from Johnson’s silly raid story to Bea- 
trice’s astonishing transformations. I 
fawncy Johnson gave us the keynote of 
the bally country in that ancient history 
tale, don’t you know.” 

“He did,” I agreed. “There was a 
lesson in that story, only we didn’t know 
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asked Apple- 
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it. Always expect the unexpected along 
the Mexican line.” 

“Right-o,” said Applegate. “Only I 
cawn’t think what to expect next, old 
chap; and if I should expect it, it 
wouldn’t be the unexpected, you know, 
so it wouldn’t happen, and how would 
we be any the better off, then?” 

While this sounded like good reason- 
ing, it was too involved for me, so I 
went out to look after the horses, leav- 
ing Applegate to guard the Chinamen. 

Beatrice had found a shady spot a 
little distance from the cabin, and was 
there arranging for our midday meal. 

“Wouldn't it be a joke,” she remarked 
as I passed, “if Ben had the sense to 
turn into the trail?” 

I began to think, with Applegate, that 
she had a peculiar sense of humor. At 
any rate, I could see no joke in that pos- 
sibility. However, it seemed so improb- 
able that I gave no further thought to 
the matter until, after attending to the 
horses, I saw Ben striding toward her, 
He had evidently left his horse on the 
trail in order not to give warning of his 
approach, and his appearance certainly 
was sudden and altogether unexpected. 
Applegate and I started on the run to 
intercept him; but Applegate, having the 
shorter distance to go, was there first. 

“We cawn’t permit this, you know!” 
he cried, throwing himself in front of 
the advancing man. 

Ben stopped short and slipped his 
right hand into his coat pocket. My 
blood went cold as I noted a suspicious 
l \pple- 
gate ‘‘covered” from the pocket. Ap- 
plegate himself seemed to grasp the sit 
uation at the same moment, but he was 
quite helpless. It is the custom to carry 
a revolver in that country, but the ten- 
derfoot is quite as helpless with one as 
without. He usually carries it in his hip 
pocket, where it is about as serviceable 
in an emergency as it would be if he 
kept it in a case with a time lock. Ap- 
plegate was a tenderfoot; so was I; Ben 
was not. There had been no “gun” in 
evidence as Ben approached, and there 
was none now; but we knew we were 
entirely at his mercy. Still, Applegate, 
although very white, held his ground. 
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“The lady is under our protection!” 
he declared. 

There was a moment of tense silence. 
To move was to court instant death; 
for, while it wa Applegate who was 
immediately in front of him, a very 
slight shift of that pocketed hand would 
put me in line, and Ben scowled unpleas- 
antly at both. My fascinated gaze was 
on that coat pocket. Aside from Apple- 
gate’s present defiance, there was ample 
reason, from Ben’s point of view, for 
rancor. 

It was probably only a few seconds 
that we stood thus, waiting, but it 
seemed ages. Then I heard a little, 
quavering voice say: “Don't do it, 
Ben!’ and all eyes shifted instantly to 
Beatrice. She stood a little to one side 
now, and her pistol, held in a wavering 
hand, was pointed straight at Ben. | 
noticed the unsteadiness of the hand 
particularly. She had been as cool and 
confident as a veteran when she rounded 
up the Chinamen; but now the pistol 
wabbled uncertainly. 

Ben noted this, and laughed, as he 
stepped forward to take the pistol from 
her. This was unfortunate for him. It 
took his attention from Applegate, and 
it startled Beatrice. Two shots rang out 
almost simultaneously just as Applegate 
hurled himself bodily upon ben and 
bore him to the ground. Beatrice was 
almost as quick. She was hovering over 
the two and trying to drag Applegate 
off by his hair before I could get into 
the scrimmage at all. Then the tangle 

as such that I could only circle about 
mn the outskirts and look for an oppor- 
t inity to close in effectively. 

“Oh, I've shot him! I've shot him!” 
cried Beatrice, struggling frantically to 
pull or push Applegate off. 

“My word!” expostulated Applegate. 
“All I want is a chawnce to get up, don’t 
you know.” 

“Let him alone!” she ordered fiercely. 
“Don’t you see he’s hurt ?” 

“Tl fawncy he is,” agreed Applegate, 
as he finally succeeded in disentangling 
himself; and the fact that Ben made no 
effort to continue the struggle seemed to 
be corroborative evidence. 

“The gun!” I cautioned. 
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“I’ve got it, old chap,” said Apple- 
gate. “That’s what I went awfter, you 
know.” 

“I'd have given you a better run for 
your money,” remarked Ben, sitting up, 
“if she hadn’t winged me.” He moved 
his right arm cautiously. “But it’s only 
a flesh wound,” he added, relieved. 

Instantly she was on the ground be- 
side him, opening his shirt where a little 
splotch of blood showed near the shoul- 
der. 

“Oh, Ben! Ben!” she wailed. “I 
didn’t mean to do it! You know I 
didn’t mean to do it!” 

“Sure you didn't,” agreed Ben. 

“But I couldn't let you shoot Mr. 
Applegate,” she went on hysterically. 
“T was afraid you would, and there 
seemed only one way to stop it. But I 
was so nervous, Ben, over pointing a 
gun at you that I pulled the trigger 
when you startled me.” 

“Yes,” returned Ben dryly, “and the 
shock of that bullet made me let go 
without meaning to; but it jarred my 
aim, which was lucky for somebody.” 

It may have been due to the fact that 
she herself was responsible for the 
wound; but it seemed to me that Bea- 
trice was as tenderly solicitous as the 
most devoted sweetheart. Her attitude 
toward him was not at all what I should 
have expected ; but, then, her whimsical- 
ities had already trained Applegate and 
myself to expect the unexpected al- 
ways; and there was also the natural 
feminine sympathy for one who is hurt 
to help account for her attitude. She 
was inconsistent; but she had been that 
ever since We first met her. 

“I’m so sorry, Ben,” she rambled on 
as she bound up his wounded shoulder, 
“so sorry. I never meant to do it! It’s 
awful—just awful—that I should shoot 
you! But you did care enough to fol- 
low, didn’t you, Ben?” 

“T certain did.” 

“And then I shot you! Oh, Ben, I 
wish I could make you understand how 
sorry % 

“Oh, there’s a way,” interrupted Ben 
laconically, whereat she became sud- 
denly silent. 
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“There’s a way,” he repeated. 

“Not that, Ben,” she faltered; “not 
after what you said—what you threat- 
ened.” 

“Oh, forget that!” he exclaimed im- 
patiently. ‘Will you let me tell you 
something—privately ?” 

“Of course.” 

Applegate and I, remembering what 
had gone before, were disposed to in- 
terfere. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” she assured us. 
“Ben wouldn’t hurt me.” 

“IT should say not!’ declared Ben; 
and we let them go. 

“Now, what d’ye make of that?” 
asked Applegate, as they turned into the 
trail and disappeared. 

I recalled the various things she had 
said, mentally reviewed her extraor- 
dinary course throughout, and I could 
make nothing of it. 

Half an hour later, having completed 
the preparations for lunch, we began to 
feel uneasy, and fifteen minutes later 
we decided to follow. 

Just out of sight, at a turn in the 
trail, we almost stumbled upon Ben and 
Beatrice. Ben was seated on _ the 
ground, his back to a rock, and Beatrice, 
encircled by his left arm, was comforta- 
bly and contentedly nestling against his 
good shoulder. 

“Beatrice has decided to go back 
with me,” announced Ben, as they rose 
and turned back with us. 

“But how about all this bally row?” 
asked Applegate. 

Ben laughed. “Ever hear of the 
larger life?’ he queried. 

“Why, yes,” replied Applegate. 
“Lots of women are talking that silly 
rot, you know.” 

“Well,” explained Ben, “that’s been 
her angle ever since she got to reading 
about it and started her book, and it 
near drove me crazy.” 

“But the horrible demand, you know, 
and the threat,” persisted Applegate. 

Ben’s face flushed a little, and Bea- 
trice’s a little more. 

“T was some hasty, I guess,” he said; 
“but I was desperate. The larger life, 
which means the book, was claiming 
her when I wanted her, and we quar- 





reled over it. First I told her to throw 
it away and read the marriage service 
and the cook book instead, which was a 
fool thing for me to do, for it hurt and 
insulted her. Then, when that only 
made things worse, I threatened to burn 
it myself if ever I could lay hands on 
it, which was even foolisher. But I was 
mad enough to do it then, having been 
stood off so long on account of it; and 
she was mad enough to think she'd 
rather have the book than me. So she 
skipped when the chance came.” 

“And now?” asked Applegate. 

“Well, we’ve sort of compromised,” 
laughed Ben rather sheepishly. “I’m 
willing she should write until she’s lame, 
and she’s willing to give up the novel if 
I say so. I guess things looked some 
different to both of us when it come to 
putting distance between us. Anyhow, 
[ give up, and was willing to agree to 
anything to get her back, and she was 
regretful enough to leave her foot- 
prints where you turned from the road, 
so’s I couldn’t go wrong if I had a mind 
to follow.” 

Applegate and I exchanged glances. 
Nothing but a silly lovers’ quarrel, 
and——— 

“The Chinks!” cried Beatrice sud- 
denly, as we neared the cabin. 

We had forgotten them in the ex- 
citement ; and a glance now told us that 
they had stolen silently away, taking 
our lunch and everything else in the line 
of food that they could find. 

“I fawncy that’s the limit,” said Ap- 
plegate resignedly. 

Reviewing the whole affair from 
Campo to the cabin, and the very fool- 
ish part we had played in it, as it looked 
to us now, it seemed as if it should be 
the limit, but it was not. After Ben 
and Beatrice had departed, Applegate 
remembered something else. 

‘“There’s the horse, old chap,” he sug- 
gested. 

“What horse?” IT asked. 

“Beatrice’s horse,” he explained. “I 
paid for it, you know.” 

“Tt will be a wedding present,” I said. 

“Right-o,” agreed Applegate; but it 
seemed to me he sighed as he said it. 
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+HOUGH Pest was awake for 

the night, the cafés choked 
with tobacco smoke and alive 
with music of her gypsy 
bands, ancient Buda, that 
snug, old town across the Danube, was 
going to bed, too old for late hours. 

But few lights remained to designate 
her taverns and her crooked hill streets, 
and these now went rapidly out, one by 
one, as if some unseen hand beneath 
the blue veil of moonlight was stealth- 
ily putting away Buda’s jewels for the 
night. Standing firm above the low, 
rambling town strewn about its - base, 
the sheer walls and domed roofs of the 
new Royal Palace gleamed under the 
full spring moon like the granite sides 
of a mountain, 

Upon the white marble roof of a 
modern villa in Pest overlooking the 
quay of the moonlit river, in two wick- 
er chairs, drawn cozily up to a coffee 
table, upon which a single candle glowed 
under a scarlet shade, the young Count- 
ess Anna Navieskowska and myself 
smoked in silence—that restful under- 
standing which is the right of old 
friends—old friends, I say. 

The Countess Navieskowska pos- 
sessed that calm, savage beauty peculiar 
to Russian women of noble blood, a 
subtle beauty which is purely racial. 
You saw this in her fine nose, in the 
curve of her delicate nostrils, in the 
sensitive, expressive mouth, cold almost 
to cruelty in repose, alert, eager, and 
frank as a child’s when she smiled, bar- 
ing her exquisite teeth—you saw it, too, 





in the ivory whiteness of her skin, in 
her slender, shapely hands with their 
tapering fingers. 

She lay immovable in her chair, her 
small head pillowed deep among the 
cushions, the pure oval of her face 
framed by her intensely black hair, 
which she wore en bandeaux half hiding 
her temples and her small ears. Her 
dark, brilliant eyes were half closed— 
her slim, sinuous body enaned snugly 
in a rug of soft gray fur shielding her 
bare neck from the night breeze, her 
young throat showing above the edge of 
fur as white as ivory in the moonlight. 

Had my friend the Countess Navies- 
kowska remained in Moscow after her 
husband’s exile, I am certain she would 
have lost her reason. No woman ever 
loved her husband more than she. She 
idolized him, and fought with an in- 
domitable courage to save him, even to 
that last agonizing day when all hope 
was gone, and he who had been feat 
less enough to speak his mind, began 
his long journey to Siberia, a political 
prisoner. Far better had they shot him, 
as they intended—far better! 

Thus had the countess come to Buda- 
pest with her sorrow. Here she could 
live quietly, surrounded by her many 
Hungarian friends, whose duty it was, 
like my own, to cheer her brave, young 
heart, to help her forget, to amuse her, 
for she was much beloved. 

Now and then, as I lay gazing up at 
the great vault of sapphire above us, 
powdered to-night with millions of 
stars, the countess slowly raised her 
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tapering fingers to her parted lips, and 
blew through two rows of pearls a lit- 
tle smoke from the best of Russian cig- 
arettes, that rose and vanished like a 
whiff of incense in the cool night breeze. 
Would that the memory of him might 
have vanished as easily for the sake of 
his poor lady! 

Vague sounds drifted up from the 
Danube veiled in mist. The murmur of 
men’s voices from strange craft moored 
along the quay out of the worrying 
current, the soft, mocking laughter of 
women, coming from no one knew 
where save from below in the moon- 
light, the sudden whine and creak of a 
rudder sweep as some _high-sterned 
barge was disgorged from the cavernous 
arch of a bridge, and proceeded pru- 
dently in the grip of the silver tide. 

Again sounds that were short and 
sharp as a pistol shot. The dropping of 
an oar on a passing deck, the plunge 
of a timely anchor; then all again would 
be still—so still that the changing 
breeze carried faintly across from the 
outskirts of Buda the strident music of 
a peasants’ dance. 

A cock crowed 
from mid-stream. 

The Countess Navieskowska touched 
my hand. 

“You are not cold, my poor friend?” 
she asked dreamily. 


lustily, seemingly 


“Cold?” I laughed. “In this para- 
dise? One is warm with its beauty.” 

With that rapid, feline litheness pecul- 
iar to her race, she glided back against 
the pillows, turning to me with her 


frank smile, her dark eyes illuminated 
for an instant by the leaping flame of 
the candle beneath the scarlet shade, 
whose glow flushed with a rosy light 
the curve of her throat and chin, 

“You have been asleep,” I ventured. 

‘“Nearly,” she confessed in her low, 
cool voice, which always seemed to me 
to be stifling the memory of tears. “Yes, 
for a little while I slept. The moonlight 
is kinder than the dark. Now I am 
quite awake,” she added, with a forced 
little laugh. “Come! You shall tell me 
—ah, yes, about your gypsy—your sav- 
age with his black fiddle, the one you 
promised I should hear.” 
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She turned upon her side, pillowing 
her cheek in the palm of her left hand 
—ringless, save for its thin, gold mem- 
ory of him, and I began gladly under 
the eager gleam of her eyes, as the can- 
dle flame died in its socket. 

“You shall hear my gypsy if I can find 


him,” I declared. “Banda Béla is the 
devil to find when you want him. You 
see, being a pure-blood gypsy, he plays 
wherever his savage whim pleases him ; 
never in the well-known cafés, generally 
in one of the poorest in Pest, and then 
not for long. He falls in love too easi- 
ly. A pretty woman is as _irresti- 
ble to him as gambling or a new 
suit of clothes. You can never depend 
on this thirty-sixth son of the great 
Banda Laczi—the most famous of all 
the gypsy fiddlers that Hungary has 
known for half a century. Poor old 
Banda Laczi died when Béla was a 
boy. 

“Turn your head! Can you see that 
barrack of a building over there close 
to the church? It is a sordid, old tene- 
ment. It is where nearly all the gypsy 
bands in Pest have lived for genera- 


tions. It is there that the great Banda 
Laczi died. He whose name was a 
household word in the land of the 


Magyars. He who played before the 
king, before princes and noblewomen at 
the coming-out parties of the little prin- 
cesses. 

“Everywhere that black fiddle of his 
was heard. In Pest and Buda, in the 
castles along the Danube, at the great 
hunting and wedding feasts that lasted 
often for days; as far as the snow peaks 
of the Tatra they summoned their fa- 
vorite gypsy, old Banda Laczi, and 
they filled his servile hand with gold. 
It was he who knew how to cure their 
sorrows, put fresh courage in their 
hearts. Love, gayety, and good-fellow- 
ship followed in the wake of his fiddle. 
Ah, they loved him!” 

The countess murmured in Russian: 
“Bose moi, Boze moi Boze! Biedny moi 
loubiemie!’ Her voice full of sympathy 
as I paused for a whiff of my cigarette. 
I saw that she was interested, for she 
had forgotten her own. Presently it 
dropped from her hand, and a spark 
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scurried toward the gutter of the low 
balustrade. 

“And so, old Banda died,” I resumed, 
“over there in that wretched tenement, 
in a high-post bed, under an embroid- 
ered coverlet, surrounded by his wives 
and his many children; his black fiddle 
lay across his knees, a silver salver 
across his lap; this and the coverlet he 
had purchased with the last of his gold. 
With his last strength he sliced and par- 
took of a ham from the silver salver 
to prove to all the world he was a gypsy 
and not a Jew. He had played before 
the king! He wished to die like a 
prince, 

“So you see, my dear countess, the 
kind of proud gypsy stock Banda Dela 
came from. He was the great Banda’s 
favorite son. The black fiddle fell to 
his lot. It is amazing that Béla has not 
smashed its precious shell a thousand 
times in his escapades. It was some- 
what like giving a wild man a rare egg 
for safe-keeping. Escapades! Béla has 
had no end of them.” I laughed. “Do 
you know that a few years ago that 
devil of a Béla nearly kidnaped the wife 
of a foreign ambassador ?” 

The countess opened her eyes wide. 

“IT do not wonder you are surprised,” 
I continued. “You who in Russia re- 
gard the serf as incapable of revolt, 
even when it is a question of the heart. 
ut what I tell you is quite true. He 
nearly kidnaped the wife of a foreign 
ambassador !”’ 

‘That could not have happened in my 

uintry,”’ she said slowly. “Your over- 
gallant gypsy would have been knouted 
to death.” A look of pain came into 
her dark eyes I had not seen before. 
“Ah! Those poor, dumb people of 
ours!" she added. “My heart has ached 
for them more than once, my friend. I 
have seen with my own eyes such 
cruelty—ah, God, such cruelty!” Here 
she again broke off into Russian, seem- 
ing to forget my very presence, 

“Da, tak beschlowiechestwo sestoko! 
! milocerdie nie kogda nie znaiet! Boze 
moi!” *(Yes! Such inhuman cruelty, 


and mercy is unknown to them! My 
(0 vl ! ) 
lor a moment she was silent. 


“Kidnaped,” she repeated, rousing 
herself suddenly from her reverie. 
“That is funny!” 

She leaned nearer, eager for me to 
resume. 

“It was not so funny for his excel- 
lency,” I declared. “He threatened to 
kill Béla on sight.” 

“If he could find him,” she interposed 
naively. 

“Precisely. Béla had vanished. Not 
even his great friend, old Toll Lajos— 
fat, contented, old Toll Lajos, who plays 
the clarinet better than any other— 
knew where he was that time. Béla has 
the strength of a bull, and an ungov- 
ernable temper. In point of muscle he 
is a match for ten able-bodied ambas- 
sadors, but he ran like a thief, like all 
gypsies; they are great cowards. A 
Hungarian with a stick can scatter 
twenty of them with guns.” 

“And is he good-looking, your 
gypsy?” she asked, as fascinated as a 
child now listening to a new fairy tale. 

“Um! He reminds you a good deal 
of a clean, well-fed brigand. Stocky, 
with shoulders and arms like a black- 
smith,” I added, as she stretched forth 
a white arm toward a silver box of cig- 
arettes, and I struck a match in the 
moonlight. 

“Banda Béla is now, I should judge, 
past thirty,” I continued, ‘‘and too lazy 
in his way to have learned any language 
save his own gypsy tongue. Even his 
understanding of Magyar is very lim- 
ited. His gray, jadelike eyes have that 
peculiar glitter in them of a wolf's, es- 
pecially when a new air or a pretty 
woman pleases him. There is the touch 
of the brute, too, in his short-cropped, 
black side whiskers and his black mus- 
tache, which he dyes and keeps neatly 
trimmed over his heavy, determined 
jaw. Add to this his swarthy skin, and 
you have Béla, all save his smile, His 
smile is irresistible.” 

“It is not a very attractive picture 
you have drawn of your gypsy,” said 
she, and I thought I detected a note of 
disappointment in her voice. 

“You see, I am giving the devil his 
due,” I returned, “and Béla is mostly 
devil. Last year he fell in love, and fol- 
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lowed her to her own camp. She was 
sixteen years old, and the daughter of 
the chief’s favorite wife, but she left 
him in a week for one of her own tribe. 
Once, Toll Lajos told me, Béla was 
camped with some gypsies near Vacz, 
and drove half a day over the wind- 
swept, fenceless country to find him. 
We were always good friends, Béla and 
I, but I learned from a village where 
they had played at a dance the night 
before, that the camp had stolen a pig, 
and had been driven off.” 

“Tell me more of his love affairs,” 
she asked eagerly. 

“He will tell you most of them on his 
fiddle,” I replied. ‘You shall hear them 
if I can find him. I'll hunt up old Toll 
Lajos to-night; he will know where 
Béla is if any one does,” 

Again she stretched forth her hand, 
this time covering my own with a 
friendly pressure. 

“You are very good,” she said. “It is 
what I need—music—the music of your 
gypsy.” 

“And when you have heard that black 
fiddle,” said I, “it will have told you bet- 
ter stories than I. It will tell you 
strange tales of love and grim legends 
of the forest. It will have laughed and 
cried to you. It will have won your 
heart.” 

She gave a little sigh of delight. Be- 
low us the river lay silent in its course, 
the capricious breeze shirring its silver 
tide under a paling moon. 

“You will not forget your promise,” 
she said, as I rose to bid her good night. 

Then I summoned her maid, and took 
my leave, and, late as it was, started 
in search of Toll Lajos. 

“Ah! Banda Béla!” he exclaimed, as 
I questioned him at an early hour of the 
morning in a big café. “Yes, yes—he 
play now in Lipot Café. He came now 
two days already.” And smiling, he 
held up, in explanation of his broken 
English, two pudgy brown fingers over 
the wet mouthpiece of his short clar- 
inet. 


Pest the next night lay glistening un- 
der a thrashing rain—a downpour that 
flushed the gutters, and sent their tor- 


rents roaring into the sewers. Hurrying 
forms, bent under umbrellas, struggled 
on in the gusts of wind, en route to a 
warm refuge in their favorite cafés. 

Officers in hooded night coats passed, 
sturdy peasant girls, barelegged to the 
knees, splashed by, their layers of pet- 
ticoats bobbing with their easy stride. 
The wiry cab horses flashed by at a 
spanking trot, some at full gallop, in 
the downpour. Yet this wretched night 
did not deter the Countess Navies- 
kowska. 

A little before ten, we had crossed 
the broad Andrassy Ut in a cab, and 
were clattering along in a labyrinth of 
side streets toward the Café Lipot. Fin- 
ally our steaming horse stopped before 
the door of a small café, whose smoke- 
fogged, curtainless windows, flanking 
a dingy corner, resembled the tank of 
an aquarium filled with watered milk 
made luminous within by a sizzling arc 
light. Before the door hung limply in 
the rain a tattered poster, announcing 
in big letters: 


BANDA BELA 
86th son of 


BANDA LACZI 


As we entered, and I led the countess 
down the single aisle of the crowded, 
little café, Béla grinned a welcome to 
me over the neck of the black fiddle. 

Che sudden appearance of this beau- 
tiful woman, the instant recognition that 
she was a lady and a noblewoman, 
seemed to electrify the band. There 
was a glitter of savage delight in Béla’s 
jadelike eyes as he smiled and nodded 
to a vacant table close to him. Simul- 
taneously the Czardas—that wild gypsy 
dance they were playing—burst into a 
quickened pace. 

I caught sight of old Toll Lajos as 
the countess slipped into her chair be- 
side me. He had deserted his big café 
to play with Béla. He had tried to grin 
a welcome to me over his’ short 
clarinet, but the frenzied speed of the 
Czardas kept his swarthy cheeks 
puffed and his pudgy fingers too busy 
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with his improvised obligato to do more 
than nod his head good-humoredly. 

Every eye in the room was now on 
the countess. 

It was a silent, respectful crowd of 
working people, with not more than a 
dozen women in the room, The men sit- 
ting over their coffee and rat-tail cigars, 
the collars of their damp overcoats 
turned up despite the heat. 

In the snarl and swing of that wild 
Czardas, in the intricacies of its amaz- 
ing harmonies and speed, not a note 
from the band accompanying the black 
fiddle was a fraction of a second late. 
Banda Béla swung them with him where 
he willed; now and then he forced his 
men with a yell of command, the black 
fiddle dominating them, its graceful 
neck lying in the hand of its master, a 
hand as quick and pliable as a woman’s, 
as brutal in its massive strength as a 
fighter’s, 

It was a double band of sixteen men, 
and its two cymballums and two bass 
viols gave a snap and fire to the accom- 
paniment that made one’s nerves tin- 
gle. Moreover, they played with that 
compact ensemble that only gypsies can 
achieve in their own music—they who 
cannot read a written note and who 
follow purely by intuition and tempera- 
ment. Béla seemed to take a devilish 
joy in trying to lose his men—by a sud- 
den change of key, by a masterly speed 
that quickened to a blur the four slen- 
der hammers of the alert cymbalists as 
they flew over the maze of resonant 
trings of their cymballums. 

\Voe to him who did not comprehend 
or faltered! Béla rapped the delinquent 
sharply over the head with his bow. 
Again he crouched at the far end of the 
aisle, and, with a yell, rushed back at 
his band, arriving with the top note of 
a crescendo in an unexpected key. 
Again he would shout to them the 
names of a score of Czardas, and force 
them to follow him as he mixed their 
order. Still again he played with six 


bows at once gathered from his band, 
and flung them one by one back to them, 
until there was none left but his own to 
continue the air. 

I turned to look at the countess. Her 


eyes, grown strangely brilliant, were 
riveted on Béla, her lips parted, her 
breath coming quick. 

“You are not disappointed?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Ah! It is wonderful—wonderful!” 
she breathed in a voice scarcely audi- 
ble, without turning her head. 

The Czardas ended in three rapid vi- 
brant chords. Presently the voice of a 
young girl hovered over the black fid- 
dle—a low, tender voice, a voice in 
which lurked together timidity and fear, 
distrust and an aching heart. Suddenly 
it changed. The girl was laughing— 
that nervous laugh of innocence. Béla’s 
eyes were smiling straight into those of 
the countess, and, to my amazement, 
her eyes now gazed into his own. The 
voice of the girl became sweeter, brav- 
er, as it sang its simple story—the be- 
ginning of an old legend. 

The countess leaned forward, press- 
ing her lithe body against the edge of 
the marble table. She slipped me a 
trembling hand—a hand upon which 
her rings to-night were warmer than 
her flesh. Her cheeks were luminous, 
her dark eyes now gleamed like 
jewels. 

The voice of the girl sang over the 
ripple of a forest brook, and now the 
sighing forest wind rose from the belly 
of the black fiddle. Then followed the 
deep, earnest voice of a man. 

The wind in the forest increased. 
Above it rose the full, passionate voice 
of the girl speaking her heart and mind. 
The voice of the man grew fainter, then 
rose in a last appeal. Then came a 
gentle sobbing—I could hear the voice 
of the man disappear in the forest. 

It was a legend of unrequited love. 
No one but Béla could play it, old 
Banda Laczi had told it to him on the 
black fiddle when Béla was a boy. 

With a low ery of despair, the legend 
ended. In the countess’ eyes two tears 
welled beyond her dark lashes and 
trickled down to the corners of her 
closed lips. Painfully she drew a quick 
breath. She raised her head. Béla 
came forth and bowed. 

I saw her gaze rest for a moment in- 
tently on the black fiddle, which he held 
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firmly gripped by the neck. Then I 
saw her slowly take in every detail of 
the man before her—his black, care- 
fully brushed coat, the white silk hand- 
kerchief, embroidered with a green and 
red heart, that drooped beneath the 
standing collar, well open under his 
coarse, heavy throat and chin. She 
looked keenly up into his eyes now as 
if searching some good in them back of 
his smile—the smile of a good-natured 
brigand, whose mind was fascinated by 
the woman before him. It was as if a 
rose were being closely observed by a 
bandit. 

“Thank you,”’murmured the ‘count- 
ess. 

‘T—kiss—the—hand,” he _ returned 
suavely, with a low bow and the pride 
of a conqueror. 

“Egen! Egen!” he exclaimed excit- 
edly in Hungarian, putting forth his 
free hand to me, which I grasped hearti- 
ly—a hand that, much as a Magyar 
might have admired for its skill, no 
Magyar would have deigned to touch. 
The band now bowed eagerly, grinning 
like children. ‘So did a little boy of 
fourteen, who played the viola. 

“My nephew, Varos,” explained Béla 
to me, grinning back at the youngster. 

He was a little embarrassed—this in- 
fant, with his overgrown violin, and 
turned his dreamy, black eyes shyly 
away, fearing he had been misunder- 





stood. The countess smiled back at 
him, and, in his embarrassment, he 
blushed, and dropped his bow, which 


old Toll Lajos recovered for him under 
one of the cymballums. The old fellow 
laughed so that his small eyes nearly 
disappeared under his fat jowls. 

As we left the dingy, little café long 
-after midnight, I realized that all her 
good friends had done for the Countess 
Navieskowska was nothing in compari- 
son to what Banda Béla and his black 
fiddle had accomplished ; they alone had 
taken her completely out of herself. 

Even as we drove back through the 
rain-swept streets, the countess had not 
recovered from their hypnotic influ- 
ence. I noticed she was extremely 
nervous, and there still remained that 
brilliancy in her eyes that frankly I did 
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not like. It was as if she had taken a 
drug, and I reproached myself more 
than once as we drove on that I had 
been fool enough to have ever men- 
tioned Banda Béla. Moreover, she was 
strangely silent. 

Indeed, not until we were in sight of 
her villa did she open her lips. 

“Will you grant me a favor?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“With all my heart,” I replied, little 
knowing what she desired. 

“Then invite your savage to dinner— 
at my villa, if you wish.” 

“Banda Béla! But you do not know 
what you ask, my friend.” 

“You will do as I wish,” she said, 
with a certain calm decision. “I wish 
to hear him alone’’—she checked her- 
self, fearing | might misunderstand— 
“that we might hear him alone, without 
his band.” 

“Banda Béla as your guest in your 


villa? But, my dear countess, that is 
impossible. Forgive me, but I know 
best.” 


“Invite him to your hotel then,” she 
returned, piqued by my point-blank re- 
fusal. 

“In Hungary,” I explained, as calmly 
as I could, “they do not invite gypsies to 
dinner. It is unheard of. People would 
laugh at us. The very servants would 
smile in their aprons, and gossip about 
it for a year.” 

She turned sharply, flashing her dark 
eves. 


“Yet you gave Banda Béla your 
hand!” she exclaimed hotly. 
| was amazed at her attitude. She, 


a noblewoman, defending a gypsy, an 
outcast, a vagabond! Had she com- 
pletely lost her reason? Or was it only 
the passing whim of a semi-hysterical 
woman? I could disguise the truth from 
her no longer. 

“You think me a snob,” I said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“IT am not, and you know it. To in- 
vite that savage to dinner in your villa 
would be running a risk I do not care 
to take—two risks.” 

“The first ?” she asked, in a low voice, 
eady to defend. 

“The first, my dear countess, is that 
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Béla is a born thief, like all gypsies. 
You see that my reason is grave 
enough.” 

“You forget that my servant, Ros- 
sinoff, was once with the secret police 
in Petersburg,” she returned simply. 
“He is not likely to loan Banda Béla 
the key of my jewel box.” 

“Granted!” I replied. “My second 
reason, however, is that I would not 
leave Béla alone ‘with you an instant 
should the occasion be unavoidable.” 

She started. 

“Do you suppose that serf!’ she ex- 
claimed. “No! No!” she laughed, 
brightening. “There is no danger in 
that, | promise you. Come! We shall 
invite, too, the little nephew. He speaks 
-nglish, you say ?” 

“A little. He was with Béla’s broth- 
er for a year in London, I believe.” 

“That is excellent. He shall act as 
our interpreter. We shall be a partie 
carrée. Then it will be quite safe.” 

She clapped her gloved hands in her 
enthusiasm, while I shrugged my shoul- 
ders, none too happy over the idea. 

“Very well, then,” I consented. “But 
not to your villa. He must never see 
the inside of your house. At my hotel 
then, at seven-thirty to-morrow. Béla 
will be free, for to-morrow is Good Fri- 
day, and no gypsy plays a note in pub- 
lic. It must be a fish dinner, for a 
gypsy to-morrow, at least, pretends to 
be a good Catholic, and does not touch 
meat. There will be no difficulty in per- 
suading Béla to accept,” I declared, as 
we stopped in front of the gate of her 
villa. “I shall see that he brings both 
the black fiddle and the little nephew. 
Banda Béla would rather dine with you 
than be thrown a hundred guldens.” 

She laughed deliciously ; as happy as 
a child whose whim had been gratified, 
as I squeezed my way out of the musty 
cab, indicated the mud-smeared step for 
her slim foot, opened my umbrella, con- 
ducted her in a gentle rain to her wait- 
ing maid, and bade her good night 


You enter the Grand Hotel Magyar 
Salloda by a square hall, draped in ma- 
genta velvet curtains. 


Seyond this old- 


fashioned entrance lies a vast ballroom, 
lighted only upon rare public occasions. 
At the extremity of this cavernous 
room, a narrow corridor leads in two 
turns and a discreet twist to a small pri- 
vate dining room without a bell. 

It was in this cabinet particulier that 
our partie carrée was dining on the fol- 
lowing night, Banda Béla facing his 
dreamy, black-eyed little nephew 
Varos. Ina carved armchair, the 
Countess Navieskowska, radiantly beau- 
tiful in a décolleté gown of glittering 
steel-blue scales, sat facing me. It was 
a gown that only a great beauty could 
have worn. A woman whose subtle lines 
were perfection. 

Banda Béla wore for the occasion a 
black broadcloth coat, a dress waistcoat, 
revealing an immaculate, many-plaited 
shirt front, and a black cravat orna- 
mented beneath a standing collar by an 
oval silver brooch, studded with moth- 
er-of-pearl and turquoise, evidently a 
gypsy heirloom. 

Though I well knew the suppressed 
amazement of the maitre d’hétel, and 
his equally sphinxlike waiters serving a 
fish dinner to two gypsies, they con- 
cealed their astonishment - stoically, 
though I could not help catching sight 
of the positive alarm in the chief clerk's 
eyes as I went forward to welcome my 
guests on their arrival. 

Like his celebrated father, Banda 
Béla had been summoned to play be- 
fore a prince and princess, yet never in 
his whole life had the great Banda 
Laczi been bidden, as his son to-night, 
to dine with royalty. 

This, at least, was what was passing 
in Béla’s mind, for it was plain enough 
he took me for a nobleman of colossal 
importance and untold wealth. None 
but so supreme a personage as myself 
would have dared invite him. The wine, 
the silver dishes, the roses, the shaded 
lights, and the silent servility of the 
servants—all convinced him of this. 
True, he had heard of America and its 
millions, though America was as vague 
to him as China. I was evidently the 
Emperor of America’s brother, and a 
multimillionaire. 

Banda Béla was in the glory of his 
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savage pride. His smile to-night was 
keyed to one of devilish content. In the 
midst of this luxury with the most 


beautiful and gracious woman he had 
ever met within arm’s reach of him— 
hampered as he was to explain all 
he felt, he talked incessantly in 
gypsy, which the dreamy-eyed, little 
nephew, waking up at intervals, like 
the Dormouse in “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” translated to the best of his in- 
fant ability to the countess and myself 
in his limited English. 


At the end of every gypsy sentence, 
Béla drained his glass. Never had | 


seen a man drink as he did and keep 
sober. Though, like the martinet of an 
uncle he was, he allowed Varos noth- 
ing but lemonade. Before we _ had 


reached the salad, the bottle of mellow 
Tokay before him was empty; he, too, 
had drained the lion’s share of cham- 


pagne, and I now saw the surface line 
of my private bottle of Scotch whisky 


sink lower and lower under his active 
hand. 
Now and then, the Dormouse would 


resume his struggles. 

“My onk’l he say 
plained the Dormouse lazily. “That he 
soon play for the beautiful lady.” And 
the Dormouse nodded sleepily over his 
third helping of ice cream to the black 
fiddle in its case in the corner. 

“My onk’l he say he honor with heart 
the beauty of the lady. He honor with 

hole heart America and Russia.” 

“Alien Maqvya omset!’’ I returned, 
drinking Beéla’s health in Hungarian, 
though it was risky, for his swarthy 
jowls now had a dull flush about them, 
and the cords of his bull neck stood out 
like bronze. 

We had now reached our liqueurs. 
Béla, with a hand as steady as a sur- 
geon’s, lighted the countess’ cigarette. 
She had _ been’ graciousness _ itself 
throughout this strange dinner; kind to 
the little nephew, clever in her repartee, 


he happy,” ex- 


and fearless in her undisguised admira- 
tion a the savage on her right. She 


turned now, and nodded pleadingly to 
the black fiddle in the corner. 

There came from Béla a sharp com- 
mand—the command of a general about 
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to lead a charge—and the Dormouse 
brought the black fiddle from its case. 

Standing close to the countess, seated 
in her chair, Banda Béla began. The 
black fiddle awakened under his mas- 
sive, vibrant hand; alive and eager for 
the conquest as if in league with its 
master. Its voice became insistent and 
human as a lover's. 

Presently I saw the countess weaken 
and grow numb under its spell. Her 
white arms lay listless in her lap. She 
sat there as in a dream, a faint smile 
playing about the corners of her mouth, 
her eyes half closed, her head slightly 
bent, like a woman sure of acquittal. 

Not for an instant did Banda Béla 
take his eyes from her; now and then 
he bent his black fiddle lower and near- 
er, until its voice spoke in her 
little ears that burned and tingled with 
a strange delight. Banda Béla played 
to win her heart, and, by God, he did! 

I felt the cold sweat creep to my fore- 
head, and I grew sick at heart. She was 
no longer my gracious friend, but a 
woman pitifully drunk now under the 
power of sensuality. The nervous tre- 
mor of her hands, her brilliant, dilated 
eyes staring vacantly at the smoldering 
tip of her cigarette, burning itself out 
in her dessert plate. The catlike tense- 
ness of her body sent my heart to my 
throat. 

“Go to bed!” 
his sweeping bow to the 


ear— 


commanded Béla, over 
sleepy nephew, 


who rose obediently, bowed, and left 
the room. 

“Out!” he thundered brus squ ely in 
Hungarian to the maitre d’hétel, who 


had opened the door indiscreetly. 

Before I could summon the maitre 
d’hdtel back, to my dismay, he, dis- 
appeared. Unable to contain myself 
longer, | and went over to the 
countess, 

‘This must end,” I said, now 
oughly alarmed. “You will be ill.” 

She buried her deep in her 
hands, shaking her slowly in re- 
ply. 

“Countess!” T exclaimed. 

She did not raise her head, 
into hy sterical sobbing, 

“Stop! Do you hear?” 


too, 
rose, 
thor- 
face 
head 
but broke 


I cried, and 
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put forth my hand threateningly to- 
ward the black fiddle and its master. 

Béla slipped aside and grinned, and 
a great dominant chord rose to mock 
me. 

“Do you not see the countess is ill?” 
I declared, but he paid no heed. 

Twice I opened the door, and shouted 
for the servants. The great ballroom 
beyond echoed my voice. 

Again I went to her side. 

“Anna!” I pleaded. “Listen to me.” 

She started at the sound of her name, 


then raised her head from her tear- 
stained hands. 
“Play! Play! Play!’ she insisted. 


“Play to me! Oh, play to me! Play!” 

The voice of the black fiddle drowned 
her words. 

The fight was in me now. I would 
have done my best, but I still held my 
head. He could have killed me with a 
blow, and I fight, I knew, would only 
make matters worse than they were. 
It would create an open scandal, and I 
dared not for her sake. 

Béla understood me like a flash, as 
he caught sight of my clenched hands. 
Instantly the black fiddle assumed a 
tone of apology. It was my chance. 
Much as a dreaded it, I left the room, 
and sprang down the corridor, in search 
of the night clerk or the maitre d’hétel, 
who, I knew, would bring matters to a 
quiet, respectable end. 

I had not taken three strides in the 


deserted ballroom before a stifled cry 
reached my ears. As I burst open the 
door of the private dining room, the 


Countess Navieskowska lay in Banda 
Béla’s arms in a dead faint. 
“You dog of a gypsy!” I shouted. 
He wheeled sharply round with a look 
of insolent defiance, still holding her 
in his arms slightly clear of her chair. 
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The next instant I had seized the black 
fiddle that lay on the table, and, raising 
it above my head, threatened to smash 
it to pieces over the silver candelabra. 

“Here is the end of this devil of 
yours!” I cried. 

The threat told. He let the countess 
slip from his arms. Then he sprang to- 
ward me. Then, to my surprise, halted, 
a cowardly terror in his eyes. His voice 
came weakly, as if the effort strangled 
him. 

“Pardon, seigneur!’’ he gasped. “Give 
me—give me—that.” 

His outstretched hands shook as if 
palsied, yet he dared not touch the black 
fiddle I still held threateningly above my 
head. 

I glanced at the countess. She lay in 
the carved armchair as pale as wax and 
scarcely breathing. 

“Seigneur!” he cried hoarsely. “I am 
a dog—give that to me. It was my fa- 
ther’s, Banda Laczi’s.” 

“Go!” I said, and I passed him the 
black fiddle. 

By the time I had reached the count- 
ess, Banda Béla had vanished, 

After some moments, which seemed 
interminable, she opened her dark eyes, 
and stared at me like a stranger. Then 
slowly I helped her to her feet, and, 
supporting her, we passed out together 
through the deserted ballroom. 

“Tt was not your fault, dear friend,” 
she murmured faintly. 


She leaned wearily against me, uncer- 
tain of her strength, to gain her waiting 
carriage. 

And yet, I repeat—no woman ever 


loved her husband more than the Count- 
ess Navieskowska. She idolized him, 
and fought with that indomitable cour- 
age to save him until the last—even 
when there was no hope. 
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xPRING! Spring! 
spring, when the robins and 
the pussy willows Sure, 
this is another one of those 
vernal affairs, saturated with 
redolent of the lush-green 








and 


sap 
things that carpet the swelling bosom 


of the reviving earth. It begins on a 
Saturday afternoon, a week before 
Christmas, on which occasion a dis- 
tracted feminine shopper, her arms filled 
with bundles and her mind with cross 
words, bumped headlong into Mamie 
O’Hara, on the corner of Twenty-third 
and Sixth Avenue. 

“Hello, Mamie!” 
shopper. 

“Hello, Elvira!’ Mamie 
“Lemme introduce my friend. 
Burnett, this is Miss Eaton. 
to room together.” 

Mr. Burnett bowed and smiled in a 
most friendly manner, mentally noting 
that Miss Eaton a hat as though 
she knew something about decorative 
effects, and that her complexion was 
irreproachable. 

“I’m glad to know you,” he mur- 
mured. “I’m particularly glad to meet 
you at this pleasing moment, because 
you look as though you might need 
some help with the bundles. Let me 
have the two big ones. Mamie’s going 
to shake me in a minute, so it’s all 
right.” 

“Isn't he the hasty thing?’ Mamie 
laughed. “He'll be calling you Elvira 
before the next policeman goes by.” 

“Elvira is a nice name,” Mr. Burnett 
said, taking the bundles. “I have heard 
of worse naines than Elvira.” 


said the feminine 


replied. 


Mister 
We used 


wore 


Frank Condon * 


Beautiful’ 


A half hour later Mamie had met 
her mother near the telephone booth in 


Park’s Lig Store. Mr. Burnett and 
Miss Eaton were left together. Mr. 


Burnett, sagging under a tolerable load 
of Christmas gifts, made himself genial 
and agreeable. He left Miss Eaton in 
the hallway of her home, and the last 
thing he did was to write down in his 
blue book the telephone number of the 
drug store on the corner, where the 
obliging clerk knew Elvira and invaria- 
bly sent a boy around to get her when 
a person called up. 

Christmas came and went. Elvira and 
Irving Burnett met frequently during 
January and February; also in March 
and April. They discovered numerous 
attractive qualities in each other, and 
whenever Irving entered the box office 
of a theater he purchased two tickets, 
where before only one had flipped out. 
He did this as a matter of course. He 
had « conclusion, without 
giving the matter analytical treatment, 
that he had more fun when he took 
Elvira to the theater with him than 
when he went alone. 

In the first place, Elvira was a good- 
looking young woman. It pleased Irving 
to sit beside her in the subway and ob- 
serve the admiring glance of the young 
be okkeeper across the aisle. It indicat- 
ed his own good taste in selecting such 
a pleasing young woman as his com- 
panion; and, in addition to her orna- 
mental qualities, Elvira was anything 
but solid bone from her throat up. 

She was in conscious possession of a 
one-hundred-per-cent, thinking appara- 
tus, and while she was only rounding 


me to the 
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out her twenty-fourth year, she had met 
a large number of people, and had 
learned and remembered. When they 
were together, neither Elvira nor Irving 
was bored by the other, and the grand, 
complete, final total was that they got 
on swimmingly. 

Furthermore, their friendship was a 
friendship. It may have occurred to 
Irving to hold Elvira’s hand in the the- 
ater. He may have pondered upon the 
advisability of 
some night, in the hallway, and kissing 
her before she could stop him. He may 
have mulled over a number of expres- 
sions of love in his own mind. None 
of these things came to pass. He did 
not hold her hand in the theater or any- 
where else. When*he helped her into 
her cloak in the restaurant he took his 
arms away from her shoulders as soon 
as the cloak was in place. He never 
kissed her, and his avoidance of love 
talk would disgust even the newest read- 
er of the black-and-white periodicals, in 
which there is a great deal of soulful 
conversation, 

No—lIrving was not a dead one. But 
there is no explaining to skeptics. It 
can only be stated, without passion, that 
a careful survey of Irving’s past would 
lead to the conclusion that he was a 
thoroughly live one. He was twenty- 
nine years old, and he had lived in New 
York City for nine of the twenty-nine. 
The fact speaks. 

The fountains began to splash in the 
public squares, and the crocuses pushed 
their way into the sunlight and smiled 
at the clerks eating lunches on the park 
bench. The twenty-four-sheet posters 
blossomed with the hyacinths, and the 
wonders of the circus colored the iron 
island in pinks, and yellows, and blues 
from the faces of a thousand bare walls. 
Men with tin buckets wandered about, 
painting the gas-pipe fences of the city’s 
breathing spots and adorning the wood- 
en seats with the never-failing spring- 
time green; and ever and anon a new 
bock-beer sign came forth with its time- 
honored goat, and informed a heavy- 
flanneled public that winter was no 


more. 
The first open street car appeared on 


suddenly seizing her - 


Madison Avenue, where it has always 
appeared in spring for the last twelve 
years, and simultaneously the mind of 
Irving Burnett opened like a flower, 
and a strange feeling obsessed him. 

He had been walking along the fringe 
of Central Park, sniffing the fresh odors 
and talking to Elvira about a new meth- 
od which had been discovered of join- 
ing water mains. Suddenly he ceased, 
and, for a long time, the two walked 
on in silence. Then Irving said: 

“Elvira, you certainly have pretty 
eyes.” 

Miss Eaton smiled and looked at Irv- 
ing. It was not an investigating look, 
or an offended look, or a pleased look. 
It was merely a look of curiosity. She 
said nothing. After a time, Mr. Bur- 
nett took up the question of joining wa- 
ter pipes where he had left off. 

In the hallway, Irving said good night 
as casually as had ever been his wont, 
and Elvira ran up the stairs. In her 
bedroom, she stared at her eyes for 
several moments, examining them in- 
tently, and humming a ditty consisting 
solely of “hms,” which one invariably 
hums when one is giving a subject deep 
and prolonged thought. The eyes El- 
vira beheld were undeniably pretty ones. 
She had often been informed of the 
fact. But Irving Burnett had never men- 
tioned it before. 

The daisies came out like little, yel- 
low tacks upon a new, green carpet, 
and the sparrows paired off and col- 
lected straws for the new rainproof 
dwelling under the eaves of less rain- 
proof apartment houses. Your landlord 
came around in a pessimistic frame of 
mind, and informed you that your wall 
paper was practically as fresh and glow- 
ing as the day it was put on, and that 
you wouldn’t need anything until fall. 
The crash of falling ice in the open- 
backed vans punctuated the pauses in 
the siren song of the deathless hurdy- 
gurdy, and little children took off their 
shoes and stockings, and displayed their 
pale feet to the warm sun. 

Spring came out of its training quar- 
ters and began to bat three hundred, 
and Irving Burnett remarked to Elvira 
Eaton: 


————— EE 
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“Your people all must have had good 
mouths. You've got the prettiest lips 
and teeth I ever saw.” 

And Elvira smiled with pleasure. 

“There’s something different about 
you, Elvira,” Irving continued. “Either 
you are changing, and have changed 
since I first met you, or my eyes are 
giving me the wrong photographs. I 
find myself studying you when you don’t 
know I'm doing it, and I see a wonder- 
ful difference.” 

That night, Elvira hummed and 
smiled. She hummed when she thought 
of a number of things, but she smiled 
when she recalled that Irving had said 
he had studied her when she didn’t sus- 
pect him of the scrutiny. 

Spring! Spring! 

Oh, you spring! 

At the conclusion of a long period of 
serious thought in the seclusion of her 
own room, Elvira said aloud: 

“Life is uncertain. No one can tell 
how long one is likely to live. Happi- 
ness is fleeting. We are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Opportunity knocks 
but once—that is, a genuinely desirable 
opportunity. <A rolling stone gathers no 
moss. 

You can see readily that Elvira had 
been thinking. 

The following day, Elvira and Irving 
paused in front of a large store in Har- 
lem. It was quite accidental. There 
are hundreds of stores on the street, but 
the two friends happened to halt di- 
rectly in front of this particular one. 

“Come in a moment,” Elvira said to 
Irving. “I promised to buy a new food 
chopper for mother, and I mustn't 
neglect it any further.” 

It was a large store. It was an in- 
stallment store. It was the sort of store 
where you go with twenty-five dollars, 
which you hand over to the first clerk 
you meet. You then purchase five hun- 
dred dollars worth of tables, chairs, 
frying pans, rugs, carpet sweepers, cur- 
tains, bedsteads, bath towels, chiffoniers, 
sofa cushions in burned leather, and cut- 
glass punch bowls; and the owners of 
the store spend the next seven years 
attempting to make you pay the balance 
of the bill. 





AINSLEE’S 


Irving looked about him with fresh- 
ened interest. He examined various 
articles while Elvira purchased the food 
chopper for her mother, and he noted 
the cost on the price tags. Elvira dis- 
covered Irving deep in discussion with 
a sales person, concerning the merits of 
brass bedsteads as compared with oak 
bedsteads. 

Oddly enough—strangely, almost— 
Irving and Elvira happened downtown, 
where the merchants of Sparkle Row 
display their wares through plate-glass 
windows twelve feet wide. It was on 
another day. Elvira’s sister had almost 
hopelessly fractured a bracelet, and EI- 
vira had offered to have it patched up. 
The jeweler informed her that the oper- 
ation was simple. Irving spent his entire 
time in the store gazing into a show 
case. Beneath the protecting sheet of 
glass were countless diamonds, set in 
dainty gold rings. There were diamonds 
of one carat, and diamonds of two 
carats, and on the wall was a sign which 
read: 

WE TRUST YOU. THE 
WHY HESITATE ABOUT 


GIRL TRUSTS YOU. 
THE RING? 


Irving recovered himself with a start 
as Elvira returned from her conversa- 
tion with the man who owned the shop. 

Within ten days—yes, accuracy de- 
mands the entire truth—within a week, 
Elvira had to call on a girl friend who 
worked in the woodenware department 
of a well-known department store, and 
Irving was at leisure. He accompanied 
Elvira, and waited in the 
while she hunted up her 
rectly facing him at the end of the long 
aisle was an enormous sign. It was 
a sign that is almost famous, because 
it looks at people from billboards in a 
great many cities, and it said, with vast 


main aisle 


friend. Dt- 


impressiveness, speaking, of course, of 
the policy of the department store, and 
having reference to its method of sup- 
plying furniture: 

WE FURNISH EVERYTHING BUT THE GIRL. 


To a person who might have had 
access to Irving’s innermost thoughts, 
it would have been perfectly apparent 
that the subtle virus was at work. When 
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he walked alone in the Park and ob- 
served the flaming-breasted robin speak- 
ing to its mate about the spring house- 
cleaning, he was overcome with sweet 
thoughts of domesticity. He began to 
help young matrons lift their baby car- 
riages over the curbstone, and the spec- 
tacle of a young woman hurrying out of 
the butcher shop with a bundle of chops 
for the evening meal made his heart rise 
and choke him. 

The door was closed. The key had 
clicked in the lock. The captive al- 
ready peered through the bars of his 
gilded cage. Elvira bought a dog license, 
and, to her huge embarrassment, wan- 
dered into the wrong department in the 
City Hall. The marriage-license clerk 
smiled gravely at the diffident couple, 
the reporters nudged each other jocose- 
ly, and almost wrote a humorous piece 
for the evening papers. All afternoon, 
after Elvira had finally secured the dog 
license, Irving thought intently of the 
big “Marriage License Bureau” sign 
over the door. 

That evening the two called upon an 
old friend who lived in the Bronx, and 
Irving listened with interest while the 
hostess discoursed upon the many ad- 
vantages of the apartment in which she 
lived, the extreme lowness of the rents, 
the angelic behavior of the janitor, the 
nearness of the subway station, the nice- 
ness of the neighbors, the beautiful 
moderateness of the groceries and meat 
shops. 

After he left Elvira that evening, Irv- 
ing figured intently with a pencil upon 
the back of an envel pe. 

The luscious sap trickled oozily from 
the maples on the Drive, and the Al- 
bany steamers began advertising in the 
papers, while the whippoorwills—— 

Irving said to Elvira: 

“Let’s you and I get married, Elvira. 
I make more than enough to run 
things.” 

“Do you mean that you really care 
for me that way?” Elvira asked, with a 
slight blush. 


“TI certainly do, Elvira! I want you 


to be my wife from now on till we 
both die. I’m daffy about you!” 

“You've never even kissed me,” El- 
vira said protestingly. 

“I know it, but I’m going to begin 
kissing you in a few moments, and I'll 
probably never let up. It’s a funny 
thing, Elvira. Here we’ve been pals for 
months and ages past—just bully good 
chums, and somehow or other I didn’t 
have any notion about changing our 
relations. Now I suddenly discover that 
I’m perfectly crazy about you, and that 
if you don’t marry me immediately and 
get breakfasts for me in a bright-red 
morning gown I'll go away somewhere 
and drown myself ina swamp. You're 
the one girl in the world for me, and the 
amazing thing about it is that I seem 
to have discovered it just recently. It’s 
perfectly wonderful, Elvira. When will 
we get married?” 

“I think we ought to wait a week, at 
least,” Elvira replied thoughtfully, “I'll 
have to buy a few things, and get out 
cards, and we'll have to find a suitable 
apartment. I think I'd like to live on 
the upper West Side. You can take the 
subway there every morning, and you 
can be home before six.” 

“Let’s tell your mother about it to- 
night,” Irving said. “I get a raise in 
salary in two weeks.” 

In the hallway, Irving kissed Elvira 
formally. 

Within two weeks the 
stopped before the little gray church 
on Madison Avenue. vira_ stepped 
forth in flowing silk robes. Irving fol- 
lowed her stiffly, wondering whether his 
white tie was still anchored to the but 
ton, or on the way toward his Adam’s 
apple. The bells chimed joyously, and 
the organ began its solemn droning. At 
the end of the aisle, the minister, Bible 
in hand, stood waiting for Irving and 
Elvira. 

Spring! 

The crocuses and the daffodils lin- 
gered lovingly upon the tender, green 
sward, and the soft, whispering Oh, 
finis:. it yourself ! 


carriages 
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OSSESSED of many of the 
temperamental qualities which 
matched his Irish name, John 
MacCarthy yielded readily to 
feminine influence—up to a 

certain point, but not Leyond it; conse- 

quently, when engaged, one evening, 
over Peter Hayden’s dinner table, and 
while testing the triumphs of Peter 

Hayden's chef, he found himself en- 

gaged also in gay banter with Peter 

Hayden’s daughter, recently returned 

from travel and prolonged educational 

activity, he was thinking not so much 

of Lisa Hayden’s fine eyes as of a 

project that had lived in his mind ever 

since his son, Daniel O'Connell Mac- 

Carthy, familiarly known as Con, had 

leit off long clothes—an arrangement 

for his marriage with a woman of his 
father’s choice. 

The Hayden matrimonial connection, 
he reflected, might prove a very good 
thing for both Con and himself, irre- 
spective of the fact that he was finding 
Lisa Hayden a most interesting young 
woman, and it was high time that Con 
should settle down. He himself had 
been married long before Con’s age. 
Therefore, MacCarthy proceeded to 
draw forth Lisa’s opinions on matri- 
mony, the while he gently, suavely 
piqued her curiosity regarding his son 
Con, not by things that he said, but by 
things that he left unsaid. MacCarthy 
was accounted an astute man of affairs, 
gifted uncannily, his enemies asserted, 
with a capacity for reading the thoughts 
of others; and there were gleams in 
Lisa Hayden’s fine eyes that tempted 
him to challenge her to an intellectual 
duel. 








That either she or Con might have 
personal opinions on the subject never 
entered into his calculations. Young 
people, he assured himself, could be as 
easily directed in the way that they 
would not naturally go as men of af- 
fairs, if only one knew how to do it; 
and few young people knew how to 
think, or were gifted with cultivated 
reasoning powers, or, indeed, any 
amount of perspicacity, and most of 
them were incapable, therefore, of dis- 
cerning efforts at direction. Con, for 
instance, was a perfect child, and still 
needed the paternal hand over him; if 
for nothing else, for advice. 

It was with considerable surprise, 
then, that he observed Miss Hayden’s 
manners at a game of auction bridge 
after dinner. She reasoned rapidly, he 
found, and saw situations almost before 
they disclosed themselves. She also ex- 
hibited knowledge of human kind; and 
she led Mac‘ ‘arthy up to the top of his 
bent, and then—took the odd trick. 

MacCarthy was dealer in the first 
g a score of eighteen to 
twelve in his favor. Holding knave, 
ten, nine, eight of hearts; ace, queen, 
knave, seven, three of clubs; king, six 
of diamonds; and king, five of spades, 
he made a “no-trump”’ bid. 

Lisa, second hand, held ace, king, 
queen of hearts; six, four of clubs; 
ace, ten, four of diamonds; and ace, 
ten, nine, six, four of spades, and bid 
“two diamonds.’ 

Che third player, holding seven, six, 


oa 
game, with 


four of hearts; king, two of clubs; 
queen, knave, nine, eight, five of dia- 
monds; and knave, seven, two of 


“doubled.” 


spades, 














THE ODD TRICK 


Fourth player held five, three, two of 
hearts; ten, nine, eight, five of clubs; 
seven, three, two of diamonds; and 
queen, eight, three of spades, and said 

No. e 

MacCarthy’s “no-trump” bid placed 
Lisa in a predicament. The odd trick 
at that score meant game for him; but 
if she could force him to an increase, 
she might save the game. She held five 
sure tricks in her own hand. If, how- 
ever, she should herself raise the no- 
trump bid, that might not serve her 
purpose, so she bid on this first round 
“two diamonds’; and third hand 
promptly doubled this, and fourth hand 
said “No.” 

When, on the second round, Mac- 
Carthy refused to bid, Lisa still hoping 
to force him higher, said “two hearts,” 
deciding if that, too, should be doubled 
to resort to “two no-trumps.” But 
third hand said “No,” and so, also, did 
the fourth hand; but, on opening the 
third round, MacCarthy did just what 
Lisa had hoped that he would—he 
raised his bid to “two no-trumps,” 
which Lisa at once doubled, a perfectly 
sound thing to do, considering her five 
sure tricks, which would, at least, re- 
strict MacCarthy to his contract. But 
he lost—Lisa won the odd trick, and 
two hundred points were piled up 
against MacCarthy. As Lisa lifted her 
laughing eyes to his, he seemed to see 
something more there than that un- 
spoken challenge—he wondered what? 

“T’'ll take the odd trick next time,” 
he assured her confidently; but there 
was no “next time” offered that even 
ing; yet, as he said “good night,” he 
repeated his assertion. 

“Next time?” she asked, her eyes on 
his, her pretty head on one side, as she 
laughed up at him from under her 
brows, doubt upon her lips. “Perhaps.” 

MacCarthy, however, mentioned 
none of these circumstances, not even 
the fact that he had dined at the Hay- 
dens, or even that he had met Lisa 
Hayden, when he called Con into the 
library the following afternoon, as he 
saw him passing through the hall, and 
engaged him in a casual conversation 
on affairs of mutual interest. Mac- 

re) 
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Carthy had a way of being most casual 
when he was most deeply concerned, 
and sitting there in his library, Expe- 
rience, as identified with himself, tried 
to turn the same old trick with Youth 
that has been tried ever since man ac- 
quired worldly knowledge. 

Outside was the gay sunshine, an 
impalpable, ethereal atmosphere of ex- 
pectancy, the throbbing pulse of the 
young year stirring kindling dreams, 
and hopes, and longings. The trees in 
the park opposite the MacCarthy home 
were weaving misty, green veils with 
which to clothe themselves, while wan- 
dering gusts of wind blew the sweet, 
dank earth odor about, spilling its per- 
fume. Spring was making the earth 
over in the same old way, but adding 
touches of new embroidery in the latest 
fashion—this year’s fashion, beloved 
of youth; and Daniel O'Connell Mac- 
Carthy was remembering and feeling 
this as he faced the parental eye. 

The parental eye was cold, and 
steely, and commanding when its owner 
had a project to carry through, as it 
had this afternoon; yet, far back in it, 
and hidden from ordinary view, affec- 
tion and admiration for this his only 
son rioted, for Con was a goodly youth, 
well made, if a trifle stockily built, as 
befits a man created for the open road, 
the winds of the world—anything but 
the shop, the banking house, the office, 
as any one, not blinded by paternal 
plans, might see. 

He was the son of the wife who had 
been the sweetheart of MacCarthy’s 
youth. She had died at the boy’s birth, 
and no one had ever taken her place. 
When she died, MacCarthy had started 
out to play his game with the world, 
and had won on every count. 

“IT can overlook the loss of twenty 
thousand dollars in one year in allow- 
ing you to cut your eyeteeth on a coal 


proposition”’—MacCarthy’s dry, thin 
tones matched, in some strange way, 


his iron-gray aspect, his rather slight 
figure angularly erect in his stiff chair 
—"but I shall not consent to your going 
elsewhere. I expect you to stick it 
out here.” Authority rang through the 
voice, 
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Con shook his head. 

“T told you a year ago that I was not 
cut out for finance, and”—there was a 
whimsical self-disparagement in the 
youthful voice, a boyish perplexity on 
the youthful brow—‘I think I’ve 
proved it. I want to take a try at some- 
thing else.” 

MacCarthy looked up from under his 
eyebrows at his son sitting there in 
an easy-chair before him, folding back 
and forth in his hands his gloves, down- 
dropped between his knees. 

“What do you propose to do?’ 

There was not the slightest flicker of 
interest suggested in the question; if 
anything, a shade of annoyance that he 
could feel Con to be on the wing, de- 
tached in some manner of thought from 
the subject in hand, and ready to flit 
at a moment's notice. 

“T asked you to let me take the island 
farm and manage it, and you refused, 
Now, I have an offer from a man | 
know to go out West on a ranch with 
him. I can ride, as you are aware, and 
that’s a diploma for that sort of thing.” 





MacCarthy did not smile. Con's “rid- 
ing” cost a pretty penny, as he well 
knew, if Con did not. “And before 


long I mean to have one for myself; 
that is, after I get the hang of things; 
or else I'll try the sea.” 

The easy confidence of youth rang 
through his words. 

*Ah—yes.” Not even the shadow of 
concern was in the elder man’s voice. 
He was merely listening, 
more determinedly 


Lon sus- 
pected, the to crush 
any individual aspirations that might 
clash with his own projects, for he had 
some project in hand just now, Con well 
knew, and meant to assert his own. 
“You’re young to marry—too young, 
though I myself was married before I 
was your age. Young women, how- 
ever, to-day are very raw and—young; 
not like they were when I married. 
They knew more about life then. 
Change, perhaps, if you like, a little 
travel.” MacCarthy considered his 


carefully shaped finger nails. “I do 
not care to have you marry now. 
glad you have no one in mind.” 

eyes 


I am 


Con’s were fixed upon the 
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pageant of spring over there in the 
park; there was a dreamy light in them. 
Spring and youth whispered in his ears, 
and he had a vision of a girl walking 
up from the other end of the busy town 
—a_girl who had promised to meet him 
and walk with him that afternoon. 

“But I have.” 

He turned and looked at his father; 
and not only his father, but the whole 
place suddenly seemed strange to him. 
He had voiced a thought that had been 
floating about in his mind for days; 
almost unconsciously he had committed 
himself, and he realized it with a pzean 
of rapture in his heart. He had com- 
mitted himself! 

“Ah!” A virtuous patience with 
youth whispered through the exclama- 
tion. “Some one in your own sphere 
of life, I suppose?” 

The manner of speech flicked Con 
like a whip; it was idle, even amused, 
and ironical, as if a grown man were 
being offered toys with which to while 
away time; and the younger man’s eyes 
held those of his father. He wondered 
what his own sphere of life was, since 
that father had started out in life as 
a homeless cabin boy on an ore boat on 
the great lakes, and had worked him- 
self up to captain of a boat, master of 
a fleet, owner of mines, steamship lines, 
railroads; all the things that gave him 


a finger in a hundred industries. ‘His 
own sphere of life!’ A stubborn un- 
communicativeness, coupled with a 


youthful contempt’ for a meaningless 
phrase, took possession of Con. 

“T should say so,’’-he replied, with a 
grin. ‘“She’s recently gone into busi- 
ness.” 

He knew his father’s prejudices well. 

MacCarthy shook his head. 

“Tt won't do.” 

Con’s expression indicated an exag- 
gerated indifference to any defiances of 
narrow conventionality. He looked his 
father straight in the eye, and his fa- 
ther, answering that look, felt a strange 
thrill. There was something in the 
younger MacCarthy’s face that the 
elder involuntarily respected, though he 
still refused to consider it. Con’s face, 
however, softened. He threw back his 
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head, and caught his breath with a 
gleaming smile; the vision of the girl 
coming to meet him was again before his 
eyes. He was about to tell his father 
something of her when MacCarthy’s 
voice, like chilled steel, smote the silence. 

“T want you to understand two or 
three things, Con. First, I expect you 
to stay here with me. I expect my son 
to step into the places I have made for 
him; to learn to take care of the money 
I have made for him, and to marry.” 
There was a measured, slow precision 
about the words, and the vibrant, low 
voice bit into the thought of the listener 
like acid. “I expect you to marry with 
my consent, and a woman of whom I 
approve, and that is not a_ business 
woman of any kind. I have known 
many women in business, clever and in- 
teresting women, very—but—lI have 
old-fashioned ideas. I do not like 
them as a class; they are, indeed, my 
pet aversion. [| want a woman trained 
for the home, not the office or the shop. 
Those are not for my son; and if you 
marry one of them—you can look out 
for yourself.” 

Con gazed long at his father, and an 
obstinate line straightened out the curve 
in his lips, his eyes narrowed, a dull, 
red flush crept up into his face. Then 
he glanced hastily at his watch, nodded 
“good-by,” hurried out into the hall, 
sprang down the marble steps of the 
great entrance way, and, squaring his 
shoulders with the precision of the ath- 
lete, went swinging down the avenue, 
where Spring was spinning her irides- 
cent dreams and waiting to wrap her 
veils of illusion all about him. 

He had forgotten his father’s words 
as he elbowed his way through the 
crowds, looking far ahead of him with 
an inner joyousness of anticipation; but 
he was remembering his owrr disclosure, 
the words that had committed him, 
crystallized into form what he had al- 
ways known since he had first met the 
girl, and he was thrilling with the 


thought, singing it under his breath, 
ringing it out in the very joy of walking 
toward her. 

At a curve in the avenue, he caught 
sight of her ahead of him, and auick- 
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ened his swinging pace. She was all in 
brown, a slender, lithe figure of little 
more than medium height, as straight 
as an arrow, with a quaint, little fash- 
ion of twisting her head on one side to 
look up at you from under her bright 
eyes. She fell with a laughing light of 
welcome in her face into the stride that 
he set as he turned to walk back with 
her. 

“Now, Miss Jenny Wren,” he pro- 
tested, as he glanced indulgently down 
upon her with a lyric note in his voice, 
“why didn’t you spread those wings 
that you keep hidden under that little, 
brown coat and fly to me?” 

“Does my coat fit so badly that you 
can see the wings under it?” she asked, 
in mock alarm. ‘Just take another look 
at the fit, will you?” She turned about 
a bit. “If it is bunchy in the back, I'll 
speak to my tailor, and’”—there was a 
quick uplift to the long lashes lying on 
the bronze-red cheek—‘the one with 
wings was not a bird, but a little god, 
and masculine, not feminine.” 

Con threw back his head and laughed 
in a low, pleased fashion, the lyric note 
again thrilling through his voice. 

“Oh, you most amazing young per- 
son, what a gift you have for putting a 
man in the wrong—or the right, which- 
ever you say. Now”’—he sighed—“if 
you'd just take the elder MacCarthy in 
hand, why, I'd have some peace.” 

“What's the matter? Father a little 
difficult to manage? Oh, fie! They're 
the simplest things in the world. 


You're not a good disciplinarian. The 
iron hand in the velvet glove, you 
know.” 

“That’s what I have on me now.” 


“Only the velvet has 
slipped off. I feel the iron.” He shook 
his big shoulders ruefully, “And’— 
here he looked down at the girl trip- 
ping along at his side like a flash of 
sunlight—‘‘he says’—Con dropped his 
voice to a note of simulated horror— 
“that I am not to count business women 
among my friends, that they are his pet 
aversion. What do you think of that?” 

“Now, I am sure that he is a very 
badly brought up father. I am sur- 
prised at you.” 


Con grinned. 
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She shook her head mournfully. 

“Let’s go over there and sit down.” 

Con indicated a bench on the drive- 
way through the park, the entrance to 
which was just opposite the MacCarthy 
home, by which they were then passing ; 
‘and, sitting there, Con told her of his 
conversation with his father. 

“He’s got me married to a girl of 
his own choice.” A whimsical little 
wrinkle ran across Con’s nose. “But— 
Miss Jenny Wren—there’s another girl 
who is my choice. Do you know who 
she is? Look at me!” imperatively. 

Con caught his breath quickly. His 
voice, hoarse now, shook unsteadily. 
He leaned over and took the girl’s hand. 
Youth lay between their eyes—youth 
and the spring. 

“Oh, Miss Jenny Wren. Little Miss 
Jenny Wren—I—love you,” he mur- 
mured. “You're my choice. Will you 
have me, Miss Jenny Wren?” 

At the curb of the MacCarthy home 
a hurdy-gurdy was trilling out its reper- 
toire of old-fashioned Italian opera airs 
—plaintive, sweet, they seemed to fill 
the day with whispers of romance. It 
was the only hand organ allowed in the 
neighborhood, and it played on sunny 
afternoons, undisturbed, in front of 
John MacCarthy’s house—memories to 
him of a spring long dead. A girl in 
an Italian peasant costume tossed a tam- 
bourine with practiced fingers, a flash of 
color, a further touch of romance. 
Hauntingly sweet the music rang. 

“And your father will have none of 
me?” 

“Not as a 
Jenny Wren. 
long to me——’”’ 
Con's voice. 

“And he will have none of you if I 
take you?” 

“Not if you 


business woman, Miss 
But,” softly, “if you be- 
The lyric note was in 


are in business, Miss 
Jenny Wren. He will have none of 
either you or me. He said so.” 

Con's eyes were fixed anxiously upon 
the girl, they seemed to hang on her 
very thought. He lifted her hand to 
his lips. 

“What will we do?” she asked. 

“What will we do?” he repeated. “Do 


just what he did when he got the 
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woman that he loved best in all the 
world. Ill make my living, and yours, 
too—yours, too—Miss Jenny Wren— 
sweetest Miss Jenny Wren. Don’t you 
know that? Are you afraid?” 

She shook her head in a positive 
denial, sighed in a pleased, contented 
fashion. 

They sat there a few moments, 
neither of them speaking—two young 
things facing life. It was a big world 
—a great big world, and Con had never 
taken any steps in it alone. But, ah, 
give him his chance! Miss Jenny Wren 
smiled happily. 

“I am going to bully some man into 
letting me manage a farm for him some- 
where down on the island—put up my 
cheek as an asset.” He tapped his face 
as he laughed happily. 

The light sprang up into the girl’s 
eyes, the glory of admiring young love 
was in her face. She caught her breath. 
The world seemed to shine with beauty, 
to be very perfect, as perfect as the day. 

“And he won't have either of us if I 
am a business woman ?” she asked again. 

Con shook his head with a positive 
negative. 

“Then I'll take you, Con,” she whis- 
pered. 

Across the street, the hand organ 
trilled out its old-fashioned airs—sweet, 
plaintively sweet. Romance whispered, 
and spring spun her iridescent dreams, 
and flung her veils of illusion 
The peasant girl tossed her 


across 
le Ve rs’ 
tambourine in the 


eves. 
sunshine, 

‘To hear father speak sometimes,” 
complained Con, after a while, “you’d 
imagine he has no heart; and yet, he al- 
lows, even encourages that lazy organ 
grinder and that fat girl with heavy 
fees, and why m 

“Why?” yhispered the girl, as she 
slipped her hand into Con’s. “Why?” 
Somehow the music sent one’s tears 
near to one’s eyes. 

“When he was young, mother, who 
had a beautiful voice, was crazy to go 
to Italy. He has told me of their strug- 
gles to save enough for them both to go 
most modestly. It was early days, you 
know, before he had made a fortune. 
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They did go, and mother heard that 
opera in Milan.” 

“He must have loved her very much” 
—the girl’s voice was hushed—‘to have 
remembered all of these years.” 

“That’s the only way that I know his 
heart is not made of dollar bills.” Con’s 
laugh was short and bitter. 

“Let’s go over there and talk to that 
tambourine girl,” she suggested by way 
of diverting his thoughts. “I like to 
know about other people’s lives. Her 
life is not all sunshine and tossing a 
tambourine, I know. And, Con’’—she 
stood up, her eyes brilliant and confi- 
dent, the flame in her cheeks, the youth 
that crowned her head making her look 
like a theme of spring for poets and 
painters—“I'll wager that your father 
will yet urge you to marry me.” 

Con drank in her sweet loveliness, but 
he shook his head. 

“I’m to marry some girl he has al- 
ready picked out for me—at least, I so 
understood from the way he put it. I 
see myself,” disgustedly. “And it means 
no end of a fight, I know, with him. 
He never gives up.” 

“Let’s forget it,” she consoled. 
They moved away slowly. 
thing of the spring’s bright day seemed 
to go with them. Something of the elu- 
sive, haunting, sweet sadness that is in 

youth and music with memories, 

It was that same evening, when Mac- 
Carthy announced to Con, quite as if he 
had forgotten their talk of the after- 
noon, that he was expecting guests the 
next night for dinner, and would look 
for his son's presence. The guests 
were to be Peter Hayden, an associate, 
as Con knew, on many directories, and 
interested in the fruitage of finance as 
was MacCarthy. Peter Hayden and— 
his daughter. 

Con stared. He caught his breath. 
Peter Hayden’s daughter. His wonder- 
ing, surprised expression grew to a slow 
grin, a comprehending grin. He would 
be delighted to be on hand, he assured 
his father, and MacCarthy expressed 
approval of this filial attitude. 

Con was, in truth, on hand that next 
night. He was waiting in the dull, 


Some- 


splendid hall, rich with the loot of many 


lands, long before the hour for the ar- 
rival of his father’s guests. When Lisa 
Hayden had laid aside her wraps, he 
caught her hand in his own, and whis- 
pered excitedly in her ear: 

“It’s you, Miss Jenny Wren, that I’m 
to have. You! Turn around here and 
let me look at the wings. Just to think 
that you used those wings of yours to 
fly to me, Miss Jenny Wren!” He 
laughed a low, pleased note, a lyric note 
of joy. “You've won your wager, I 
know, and I'll pay here in my own 
home, sweetest Miss Jenny Wren. Kiss 
me.” 

He drew her into the shadow of a 
curtain. 

Lisa Hayden charmed John Mac- 
Carthy that night, as why should she 
not? She looked like a flower, a half- 
blown bud. She wore a pink gown, a 
soft, lovely pink, veiled in clouds of yel- 
low chiffon, and with her dark head 
upraised happily, and her eyes shining 
like stars, she had homage enough from 
three men to last a lifetime. Just be- 
fore she left the table, however, she 
turned to her host, and said: 

“Mr. MacCarthy, I want you to 
promise to order all of your flowers at 
my shop. I’ve gone into business. I've 
opened a flower shop.” 

She smiled across at Peter Hayden, 
who nodded, as if punctuating her as- 
sertion with personal pride. Then her 
voice sounded a lyric note, the same note 
that rang through Con’s when he greeted 
her that evening. It was low and very 
sweet, and Lisa dropped her eyes under 
Con’s adoring gaze. 

“I'm taking a partner into business 
with me; a man—to manage my flower 
farms; and the firm name is to be Hay- 
den and—MacCarthy. And, Mr. Mac- 
Carthy”—ah, the rushing hurry of her 
words, the lovely light in her eyes, that 
sent its radiance across and transfigured 
Con’s countenance—‘“I want to tell you 
that I’ve taken the odd trick again. I’ve 
taken Con.” 

John MacCarthy leaned over and 
took her hand, and lifted it to his lips. 

“You are mistaken, Miss Lisa Hay- 
den. ‘Tis I who have taken the odd 
trick. I’ve secured you.” 
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was all over in an instant. 
The treacherous mirror at the 
farther end of the drawing- 
room held in its shifting fire- 
lit depths, for the space of a 
breath, a man’s dark f face, the back of 
a girl's blond head. The face leaned 
down, and the head tua not draw back. 
Obviously lips met. Then the fire flare 
sank. 

To Glenn, who had been leisurely di- 
vesting himself of hat and coat in the 
pleasant twilight of the hall, the signifi- 
cance of the thing was at once cruelly 
apparent. He stood rigid a moment, 
considering feasible exits, and in that 
moment his cane slipped from the rack, 
thudding softly upon the floor. Within 
the drawing-room ensued, in unques- 
tionable a whisper of skirts, 
and si- 





sequence, 


faint, sharp clicking of heels, 
lence somewhat strained. 


Presently, having waited a decent in- 
terval, Glenn crossed the hall. At his 
appearance the man who stood by the 
fire, elbow on the mantelshelf, turned, 
rather too quickly for absolute natural- 
ness, and smiled. There was no one 
else in the room. 

“Oh, hello, Tommy !"’ he said 
know you were back.” 

“How are you, O’Brien?” said Glenn, 

O’Brien felt for his cigarettes, of- 
fered them, accepted refusal with a 
shrug,-and lit one himself. The flare 
of the match threw his face into sharp 
relief, touched the fine eyes with a hint 
of mockery, and shadowed the full- 
A deep 


‘Didn’t 


lipped humor of his mouth, 


dimple showed incongruously effeminate 
in the lean brownness of his left cheek. 

“Still raining outside?” he inquired, 
polite abstraction veiling a vivid un- 
easiness. “Rotten weather! Paula know 
you're here?” 

Glenn thrust one hand into his trous- 
ers pocket; with the other he carefully 
displaced and rearranged certain small 
objects upon the table that stood in the 
center of the room. 

“Yes,” he said, after a period of con- 
sideration, in which the other regarded 
him with controlled weariness, “it’s still 
raining.” 

“Dare say she'll be down presently,” 
O’Brien continued. “She’s gone up- 
stairs for a book we were discussing. 
How’s business? By the way—thought 
some one told me you were in the 
East ?” 

“Business,” 


said Glenn, “is much as 


usual, thank you.” 

“It was Paula, come to think of it, 
who told me. Does she know you're 
back ?” 


“Tt was probably Paula,” said Glenn. 
O’Brien turned his cigarette about, 
observing it with critical interest. He 
shifted his position slightly, suppressing 


a yawn that fell barely short of con- 
viction. 
“Nice trip?” 
“Very decent.’ 
“Anything new at the theaters ?” 
“Nothing to speak ot. 
“Rotten “weather here.” 
“Ves,” said Glenn, once more, “still 


raining.” 
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There was a silence. The fire made 
small, cheerful noises, and the mirror 
on the wall reflected warm shadows. 

There was a bowl of roses upon the 
table, loose-petaled, large, white roses, 
with a stain of pink at the heart. They 
diffused in the warmth of the room a 
vague, alluring perfume, suggestive not 
so much of gardens as of flower shops 
a sophisticated perfume, having a fla- 
vor of wet fern. While the two men 
eyed each other steadily, one of the 
roses fell, in a whisper of butterfly 
leaves, upon the shining dark wood of 
the table. 

“Really,” O’Brien suggested coolly, 
“hadn't you better let Paula know you're 
here ?” 

*“Thanks—it isn’t necessary.” 

“Think the maid will have told her?” 

There was a substratum of insistence 
in O'Lrien’s tone. He flung his ciga- 
rette into the fire, half smoked. 

“The maid,” said Glenn quietly, “gave 
me to understand that”—the barest pos- 
sible hiatus—Miss Summers was at 
home.” 

“Oh, yes—she'll be jolly glad to see 
you.” 

“That’s very good of you,” said 
Glenn, the words quite colorless. 

“Not at all,” rejoined O’Brien, with 
cheerful impudence. A smile broke over 
his face, lighting it to an irresistible 
youngness. 

“The penalty of announcing your- 
self,” he went on airily. “You cool 
your heels waiting, and no one knows 
you're here—eh?" 

“T fancy you knew it,” said Glenn, 

His hand clenched in his trousers 
pocket was slightly cold, but he spoke 
with immobile deliberation. 

“Oh — I ”* O’Brien hesitated 
sharply; then, almost before the hesi- 
tation had declared itself: “Paula’d 
like to know, I fancy.” 

“That’s very good of you,” said Glenn 
again. With his left hand he turned 
the leaves of a book that lay on the 
table. “Damn good!” he added evenly, 
without looking up. 

“What d’you 
O’Brien hotly. 

There was a little cry from the door- 








mean?” demanded 


way. Against the shadows a_ white- 
gowned figure glimmered luminously, 
poised for a moment upon the thresh- 
old, and came swiftly into the firelight, 
both pretty hands outstretched. 

“Tommy! You said to-morrow! 
How long have you been here? Why 
didn’t some one call me? Why fe 

“How are you, Paula?” Glenn inter- 
rupted coolly. ‘1 got back a day earlier 
than I expected—or was expected. 
You’re looking very fit.” 

Something in his quiet voice arrested 
sharply the frankness of the girl's wel- 
come. She hesitated, teeth on the soft 
under lip, looking from one man to the 
other with wide gray eyes, over which 
a shadow of trouble fell swiftly. A 
flush_rosed her delicate cheeks. 

“Thanks, Tommy,” she said, a little 
awkwardly. “I—I’m feeling very fit, 
too. Do sit down. If I’d known you 
were here I shouldn’t have kept you 
waiting. I was upstairs. I Oh, 
here’s the book, Lawrence.” 

Before Glenn’s unsmiling neutrality, 
she turned at last to O’Brien with a 
little stammer of relief. 

“Oh, the book!” said O’Brien sig- 
nificantly. 

He took it from her, whirling the 
leaves with a quick, careless hand, and 
an indifferent look. After a second he 
turned on Glenn a smiling challenge: 

“Like to see it? The Vedder edition 
of Omar.” 

“Tommy gave it to me,”’ Paula inter- 
posed quickly. She smiled at Glenn, a 
trifle wistfully. “Remember, Tommy? 
Last Christmas.” 

“T remember,” said Glenn, with no 
answering softness of eye or lip. 

O’Brien laid the book down, as if 
its service had been accomplished. 

“Nice work,” he commented lightly. 

Glenn said nothing at all, the muscles 
of chin and jaw tightening a little for 
the grip on his silence. 

“I’m very fond of it,” said Paula. 

She lifted the book again from the 
table, and opened it nervously, The 
tension of Glenn’s manner was not to 
be escaped, nor the slightly insolent de- 
fiance of O’Brien’s smile. She looked 
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from one to the other again, lifting her 
head rather proudly. 

“Of course, any edition of Omar is 
better than none at all, but this one— 
it’s so exquisitely appropriate. All of 
Vedder’s things—the line is so wonder- 
ful “ 

Her voice faltered and stopped. 
ther man _ spoke. 
prosaically. 

“What is it?” she demanded sudden- 
ly, distressfully. “What is wrong? 
Have you been quarrelihg, you two? 
Tommy, you should have let me know 
you were here. I know you and Law- 
rence are ancient enemies, and yet”— 
she finished bravely—‘“you’re both fond 
of me. You might at least refrain from 
spilling each other’s gore on my hearth- 
rug.” 

“My dear girl,’ said O’Brien easily, 
‘so far as ] am concerned, your hearth- 
rug has been kept unspotted from the 
world.” 

“There’s thunder in the air,” insisted 
Paula. 

She smiled at Glenn with a winning 
uncertainty. 

“You, Tommy ? 
turbing the peace? 
say for yourself?” 

Glenn returned her look deeply. His 
eyes questioned with a merciless inten- 
sity—questioned and accused. 

“I fancy,” he answered, at length, 
“it’s not I who have something to say.” 

From his old position by the mantel- 
shelf, O’Brien murmured gracelessly : 





Nei- 


The fire sputtered 


Have you been dis- 
What have you to 


The time has come, the walrus said, 
lo talk of many things 


“Lawrence! Don't be silly!” said 
Paula. She added, with a little gesture 
of deprecation: “I don’t, in the least, 
know what you mean, Tommy.” 

“Do you care to discuss it?” asked 
Glenn restrainedly. “Here? And now?” 

“She does not,” said O’Brien sudden- 
ly, “if she will permit me to answer 
for her.” 

“And she does not,” Paula supple- 
mented, at once, “permit you to answer 
for her. What is it, Tommy? 

uldn’t we discuss it, whatever it is?” 

(‘lenn looked at her in silence. His 


Why: 


mouth twisted grimly. The strain he 
had set upon himself began to tell. His 
hand closed upon the back of a chair. 

With a shrug and a grimace, O’Brien 
denied the tension of the moment. 

“My dear fellow,” he said pleasantly, 
“why be an ass ?” 

“Lawrence!” cried Paula sharply. 

Another of the roses fell with a little, 
silken splash upon the table, a heap of 
drifting petals. 

Glenn selected one of the cupped 
white leaves with a certain amount of 
care, torturing it between strong, nerv- 
ous fingers. He spoke with deliberate 
clearness: 

“An ass, possibly, but an enlightened 
one. I happened to be taking off my 
coat in the hall . 

Paula frowned uncomprehendingly. 

“Of course, the maid should have told 
me, Tommy ; still . 

“It might have saved explanation,” 
said Glenn. 

While Paula spoke, O’Brien’s eyes 
had fallen quite casually upon the mir-- 
ror on the wall. It reflected now Paula’s 
face and the back of Glenn’s head. 
O’Brien looked swiftly from mirror to 
hall, and back. A smile of lightning 
understanding touched his lips. 

“As through a glass darkly,” he re- 
marked, with a certain detached clear- 
ness. His words fell on fertile soil. 

Paula only waved him aside with a 








little, impatient gesture; but Glenn 
swung on him with a curt: “Exactly!” 
“Ah!” mused O’Brien, “That was 
unfortunate.” 
“Exactly what?” said Paula. ‘‘Exact- 


ly what, Tommy?” She laid one hand 
on Glenn’s arm. Her voice deepened 
and quivered. “I wish very much to 
know what it is that you speak of—you 
and Lawrence. It is quite obvious that 
something has happened.” 

“Quite obvious!” said Glenn. 

“Then, what?” she urged painfully. 
“T insist upon knowing.” 

Glenn looked at her curiously. 

“T should not have thought you would 
insist,” he suggested. 

“What a brute you are, Tommy,” said 
O’Brien suddenly. “My dear Paula, our 


gentle friend here thinks he saw me kiss 
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you about half an hour ago—while he 
was removing his coat in the hall.” 

“Oh!” said Paula breathlessly. “Oh, 
Tommy !” 

The blood swept across her face, re- 
ceded, and left it colorless. The gray 
eyes widened in horror. 

“Oh, Tommy !” said Paula again. 

O’Brien thrust both hands into his 
trousers pockets. A savage mockery 
informed the glance he flung in the 
other man’s direction. 

“T trust,” he offered, with elaborate 
courtesy, “that I have correctly inter- 
preted your behavior?” 

“Quite correctly!” said Glenn, cold 
fury in every syllable. ‘1 may add that 
I have the right to demand an explana- 
tion.” 

“If you please!” cried Paula proudly. 

She flung out her slim left hand with 
a diamond winking whitely upon the 
third finger. 

“Lawrence knows.’ 

“Which renders his action, if any- 
thing, a trifle more contemptible,” said 
Glenn. 

There was a silence in which O’Brien 
started angrily to speak, bit his lip, 
and turned aside with a shrug. Paula 
linked her two hands before her, and 
lifted her eyes to Glenn’s set face. 

“You think that?” she asked careful- 
ly. “Of me, Tommy ?” 

“T saw,” said Glenn heavily and un- 
happily. 

O’Brien spoke 
vords: 

“You saw nothing of the sort 

“That,” said Paula, “is one of the 
things which should have gone without 
saying. Be quiet, Lawrciice!” 

She stood very quiet herself between 
the two men; but, like the white roses 
in the bowl upon the table, each soft 
cheek wore a deepening stain of pink. 

“You were taking off your coat in 
the hall,” she said clearly. ‘The maid 
had not told me you were here.” 

“T had some idea of surprising you,” 
Glenn conceded stoically. 

Over the lighting of a fresh ciga- 
rette, O’Brien suppressed a whimsical 
chuckle and a light-hearted pleasantry. 

“The biter bit.” 


swiftly across the 
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Glenn flung him a savage glance, but 
Paula scarcely heard. Her eyes were 
very steady on Glenn’s face. 

“And you thought you saw—from 
the hall ig 

“The mirror,” he said unwillingly. 

He offered no further explanation, 
standing stiffly tall, one hand still shift- 
ing and rearranging the things upon the 
table. 

“T see,” said Paula slowly. 

She looked at the mirror in silence. 
It gave back her own lovely face and 
the back of Glenn’s head. Then, like 
O’Brien, she looked from the mirror 
to the doorway that opened into the 
hall. From that her glance traveled 
to another door and the dusky library 
beyond it, rested a moment in the shad- 
owy depths of that other room, and 
came back to the singing fire. 

“Will you please sit down,” she said, 
“both of you? I have something to 
say.” 

“My dear girl,” began O’Brien light- 
ly, yet with an undercurrent of warmth. 

Paula interrupted him with a slight 
movement of one hand. 

“Wait!” 

Presently she sat down herself in a 
chair beside the table, and folded her 
hands in her lap. 

“Since you are both concerned in 
this,” she said, “1 should like you both 
to listen.” Then she took off the big 
white diamond, and laid it delicately 





upon the table. “I do not believe,” she 
said, “that I care to wear your ring any 
longer, Tommy.” 

“And I,” said Glenn, “do not want 


it.” He added blindly, out of his ex- 
ceeding hurt: “The wonder ts that you 
have cared to wear it so long.” 

“Are you quite sure,” O’Brien sug- 
gested easily at this point, from his chair 
at the left of the hearth, “that you wish 
me to stay, Paula?” 

“Quite sure,” said Paula at once. Her 
eyes burned for a moment upon his 
keen, dark face. “Quite sure, because I 
wish you now to tell Tommy whom it 
was he saw you kiss.” 

“T have no desire to hear him say it, 


” 


Glenn interposed harshly. 
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“Nevertheless,” said Paula, “I wish 
it, Lawrence.” 

O'Brien flicked an imaginary ash 
from his cigarette. He frowned, and 
stared into the fire. 

“It’s impossible,” he decided. 

“Is this — farce — necessary?” the 
other man demanded heavily. His suf- 
fering showed itself upon his face. 

“You refuse, Lawrence?” asked 
Paula. 

“Don’t ask me, Paula.” 

“T do ask you!” 

“Then—yes, I refuse.” 

Paula clasped her hands about her 
knees, and looked into the fire in her 
turn. 

“Thank you,” she said softly. “Thank 
you, Lawrence! Tommy here has pre- 
tended to care for me—that’s all done 
for now. But I’ve known you all my 


life. I fancied I might at least ask a 
service of your friendship. Very well 
then 





“If Glenn isn’t man enough,” O’Brien 
broke in hotly, “to believe in you with- 
out explanations, if he doesn’t know 
you well enough to know you're incapa- 
ble of such——” 

“We'll leave how much of a man | 
am out of it,” said Glenn. He had him- 


self well in hand, but his voice was 
husky. “I decline to recognize you, 


O’Brien, as judge of a man. Fur- 
ther——” 

“Thank you, Lawrence. Thank you 
very much,” Paula interposed carefully. 
“If you do not wish to tell I think 
there is really nothing else for you to 
say—nothing worth while, that is.”’ 

She stood up, loosening a fold of her 
skirt from the carving of the chair that 
held it. She had the air of one dismiss- 
ing an audience, but imperceptibly the 
soft mouth trembled. 

O’Brien hesitated frankly, threw his 
cigarette into the fire, and turned with 
a flush of sudden impulse. 

“But there is! Tins is all rot, you 
know, for you two, who really care, 
ns ‘ 





“Tf you please!” cried Paula proudly. 
“Who really care,” persisted O’Brien, 
“to smash things like this for a reason 
It’s ghastly! I 


that never enxisted. 


can’t, in common decency, tell what you 
ask of me, Paula—but, see here, Glenn! 
Don’t, for the Lord’s sake, be an ass! 
You can’t possibly believe, man ¢ 

“Drop it, O’Brien!” said Glenn curtly. 





O’Brien frowned again, and 
shrugged. ; oe 
“Sorry,” he said. “I won't insult 


Paula by swearing it wasn’t she you 
saw.” 

“T think,” said the girl suddenly, “that 
you have both insulted Paula sufficient- 
ly.” She smiled rather a pitiful little 
smile, curving the lips, but falling short 
of the sweet gray eyes. “Will you take 
your ring, Tommy? I don’t think I 
want to talk about it any more.” 

When Glenn had picked up the ring 
and dropped it into his pocket she smiled 
both men out of the room impartially. 
Glenn went clumsily; O’Brien, after a 
phrase of apology, picking his way 
among the furniture with a high-head- 
ed carefulness. 

Their footsteps echoed presently 
down the: hall, no words accompanying 
the sound. 

When a faint slam of a door pro- 
claimed a final exodus, Paula crossed 
the room and stood on the threshold 
of the library, a slim white figure 
against the shadows. 

“Come out,” she said evenly. “Come 
out, Gay.” 

Then she went back to the fire with- 
out waiting. Presently a second slim 
figure detached itself from the haven 
of a big chair among the bookcases, and 
followed her. 

“How did you know I was there?” 
demanded the newcomer curiously. 

There was not a shade of regret or 
embarrassment upon the piquant face. 
The red, thin lips tilted at the corners 
as at some mirth-provoking memory. 

“When I looked in I saw your white 
skirt,” said Paula tiredly. She added, 
after a careful moment: “It was you he 
kissed ?” 

“I’m terribly sorry—about Tommy.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself! How long 
had I been upstairs when you came 
in?” 

“Oh, probably just a second or two. 
I left my things in the hall, and went 
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into the drawing-room. Larry was there 
—he’s frightfully indiscreet.” 

“So it would seem. And Tommy 
came into the hall?” 

“Without the least warning—stupid 
trick! We heard him drop something 
on the floor.” 

“So you hid?” 

“Ducked,” Gay supplemented, with a 
little wry face of amusement. ‘Rather! 
Think I was going to be cauglit kissing 
my young man—like the housemaid 
with the grocer’s boy ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Paula tonelessly, 
“that I find your method an improve- 
ment.” 

Gay only smiled, and shrugged in an 
obvious reflection of O’Brien’s manner, 

“Are you going to marry him?” 

“We're engaged,” admitted the 
younger sister, but added at once, with 
a droll, swift twisting of the lower lip: 
“Not that it follows, necessarily.” 

“T supposed that if you were engaged 
he might have told,” said Paula. She 
drew a long, careful breath. “That was 
why I gave him a chance.” 

“Well, if Tommy Glenn hasn't faith 
enough in you ¥ 

Even Gay’s bright, careless eyes fell 
before the suffering in her sister’s look, 
but she thrust on recklessly : 

“T think you’re well rid of him, my- 
self.” 

“Do you?” asked Paula quietly. 

She sat down in the chair that Glenn 
had used. 

“T suppose I 





could have come out; 


but you had already given him back 
the ring. Besides —he’s no idea I’m 
home now, has he? I dare say he 
thinks I’m still at Aunt Laura’s. And, 


after all, it wasn’t so much what really 
happened as the fact that he could be- 
lieve it of you—eh?” 

“Will you please go away?” said 
Paula suddenly. “I’m very nearly at 
the end of my endurance, Gay.” 

Gay went, with a grimace of humor- 
ous protest. 

“You'll be glad of it later on,” she 


predicted from the doorway. “Don’t 
you care, Ducky!” 
“Will you please,” said Paula des- 


perately, “go away ?” 
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When Gay had gone she leaned back 
in the big chair, and lifted her left hand 
against the firelight. Once she touched 
the third finger blindly, caressingly, with 
the fingers of her right hand. Where 
the ring had been was a queer, unhappy 
lack. Her eyes, fixed on the fire, held 
no tears; but the lids drooped heavily. 
She did not stir at the sound of a step 
in the hall, and, after a moment, she 
controlled her voice to an even calm: 

“T shan’t want the lights yet, Norah.” 

“It’s Mr. Glenn, ma’am,” said the 
maid from the doorway. “He said you’d 
see him.” 

“Ask Mr. Glenn to come in,” said 
Paula, still quite steadily. She rose and 
stood by the table, waiting. 

Glenn crossed the floor to her swiftly. 

“T had to come back,” he explained. 


His voice showed an _ unaccustomed 
hoarseness. 

“Ah?” said Paula. She smiled fleet- 
ingly. “You forgot something?” 


Glenn reddened slowly from fore- 
head to chin—the hot, distressful blush 
of a reticent man. 

“No,” he answered. 

I had to see you again.” 

He stopped and looked at her, search- 
ing for words. 

‘| fancied,” said Paula, not return- 
ing his look, “you might have seen al- 
most enough of me—for one day.” 

“Don’t!” said Glenn imploringly. 
“For God’s sake—Paula!” 

Paula said nothing. In the 
that followed shé set her teeth deftly 
and fiercely upon her lower lip, but 
she kept her head turned proudly aside, 
steadying herself against the table with 
one small, shaking hand. 

The rose light of the fire played ten- 
derly upon her face, upon her soft, pale 
hair, and the warm whiteness of her 
gown. The rose scent of the flowers on 
the table climbed to Glenn’s nostrils, 
and made him mad. 

“Paula!” he said hoarsely. 


““No—not that. 


silence 


“Paula!” 


“Ves?” said Paula. 

She trusted herself with one word 
only. 

“T’yve come back,” said Glenn, ‘‘to 


see if I’ve killed—everything—between 





| 
| 
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us. I can’t go like this. It’s no use! 
If you'll just say you care, what I saw 
will make no difference. If you'll say 
it was against your will I'll believe you. 
This nightmare can’t last! I’ve been 
counting the hours this last week. It’s 
not possible that our whole—our whole 
love should be a lie—you can’t break 
what’s been between us—like a rotten 
stick—Paula!”’ 

She put up both hands, palms out- 
ward, with a desperate, breathless ges- 
ture, when he would have touched her. 

“You believe he kissed me?” 

“T saw him!” said Glenn. 

Paula caught. her breath in a shaken 
laugh that was more than half a sob. 
“Yet you—yet you go on caring?” 

“T’'ve got to!’ said the man simply. 
“Tt’s no use. I saw him, but I want you 
to tell me it was not your wish, Paula. 
I will believe what you tell me—abso- 
lutely.”’ 

Paula turned a white, impassioned 
face upon him. Her eyes shone deeply. 

“Suppose I tell you—it was not I?” 

She came nearer to him, and at the 
first shy touch of her hand his arms 
went round her strongly. 

“Oh, what difference does it make,” 
she sobbed against his shoulder, “w/gm 
he kissed—if you could believe it of 
me?” 

Glenn wrestled mightily with his rea- 
son, and overcame it. He spoke with 
his lips against her cheek. 

“Say it wasn’t you—l’ll believe you!” 

But she said nothing, whereupon 
Glenn accomplished a final victory upon 
himself. 


“It was not you,” he said slowly. 
“Well?” 
She lifted her face to be kissed. 
Some minutes, or ages, or zeons later 
a voice, treble and mirthful, yet guard- 
ed, floated in to them from the hall. 
The drawing-room was—and had been 


—very still. 





“Hello!” said the voice. “Hello! 
That you, Larry?” 

And presently : 

“Nice mess you've made—I told 
you ; 


A long, long silence. 

“TI certainly shan’t—and neither shall 
you!” 

A briefer hiatus. 

“Oh, dear, no—a man who could sus- 
pect——””’ 

Apparent protestations cut short. 

“T don’t in the least feel it’s my fault. 
I told you some one would see us 
What? I can't—now. I'm in a hurry. 
I've something on, to-night—ring me 
up to-morrow. Yes—yes—of course! 
Don't be silly! Good-by.” 

Silence stiller yet, and footsteps on 
the stairs. 

“Gay!” said Glenn, a curt and strick- 
en syllable. He added huskily, after a 
long, shamed moment: “You can for- 
give me?” 

Paula smiled. <A tear slipped down 
the cheek that rested against Glenn’s 
sleeve—it was a hot tear, and a large 
one, 

“Oh, yes,” she said, 
you.” But it was the mother of 
and the grandmother, and the 
grandmother, raised to the mth degree, 
who spoke through that shaken whisper. 





“T can forgive 
oS 
Paula, 


great- 
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N‘ )T frequently can poets strike 
The lyre to strains precisely true; 
To rhyme we “love” when but to “like” 
Was all we ever meant to do! 
Jutta Ditto Youn. 

















WS Myron Henning put down 


~ his dainty gilt coffee cup 
carefully on the edge of 


the tray nearest him he smiled 
again; the professional man’s 
polite smile at his ‘erstwhile 


pleased, 

client, who was reiterating gratitude. 
“You should be perfectly happy, Mrs. 

Castle, if the old adage be true—that 


it is woman’s joy to have her will with 
man. You have certainly had yours in 
this matter from the very first. No 
countersuit, no opposition to the di- 
vorce——” 

“Except at the very first, of course, 
when I first told him,” she said hastily ; 
then wondered why she had said it. 

‘To be sure. I remember that there 
was some slight argument—protest 
perhaps I might call it.” 


that at once, I 


“But you removed 
know.” 

\gain Blanche Castle was annoyed 
at herself for a fidgety interruption 


which was without motive. 

“In our first interview, as you will 
remember, I told you at the time that 
I have never had less trouble with a 
refractory husband. Even the profes- 
sional diplomacy of my caste was hardly 
necessary in Mr. Castle’s instance. I 
made plain to him your intents, pur- 
poses, and desires—and your evidence. 
Though I recall, as a matter of fact, 
that it was not the evidence which had 


weight with him. Indeed, for a mo- 
nent, it rather inclined him to retalia- 


tory measures.” 


she 


“He had none to use! None!” 
“He knew nothing 





cried, 


“Surely not, dear lady.” Mr. Hen- 
ning spoke soothingly. “Had there 
been such in existence he would have 
used them to force you to take a smaller 
settlement. Fortunately he had nothing 
to advance which could in any way re- 
tard your case or hamper you in the 
speedy realization of your desire for 
freedom. And—the alimony is most 
satisfactory.” 

“Why do they call it alimony ? 
the word!” 

Myron Henning laughed indulgently. 

“My dear lady, we must have names 
for these things. And out of my six- 
teen years of legal experience—in 
which I have given special attention to 
divorce suits—I can assure you that 
even woman’s fine invention can com- 
pose no pleasanter obligato to the so- 
prano solo than alimony.” 

The lawyer's rich voice caressed this 
witticism with the familiarity of an old 
friend. Blanche Castle moved uneasily 
in her chair; her words came sharply. 

“IT did not know that you were mu- 
sical, Mr. Henning.” 

“Well, well, it Has been a nervous 
time for you, dear lady,” he said gently, 
excusing her tone of voice to himself. 
“T can only congratulate you on the 
ease and dispatch which have been pos- 
sible in your case; partly owing to my 
experience in such matters, I believe, 
but partly owing, also, to Mr. Castle, 
who so willingly facilitated your action 
by making no defense. We have been 
highly successful, highly successful. No 
opposition, excellent alimony, no pub- 
licity. And how speedy, too! Not a 


I hate 
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single delay; practically an  instan- 
taneous decision. That was because I 
managed to get the case before Wilcox. 
An able mind, Wilcox, and indebted to 
me, and, I may say, loves to cut the 
marital knot whenever he can. His 
epigrams on the ‘Money Twins,’ as he 
calls the ‘Mat-Ri-Money and AI-I- 
Money,’ are excellent club merriment, 
though less suitable, perhaps, for your 
parlor, and 

“Yes—yes—it has been speedy. <A 
matter of a few hours ; [ cannot 
thank you enough for driving out to 
tell me as soon as possible after the de- 
cision. I—er—don’t go for a moment, 
Mr. Henning,” as the lawyer rose, after 
a glance at the clock. “There is a 
question I'd like to ask you. I suppose 
it will sound very silly—still—just be- 
and familiar 








cause you are a lawyer 
with—with—the Money Twins—as 
Judge Wilcox so cleverly puts it—lI 
want to ask you—what do you think 
of divorce?” 

“That it is the only cure for mar- 
riage except death. And for my part, 
were [I a sepsitive woman, I should 
prefer alimony to life insurance.” His 


white teeth gleamed through his mus- 
tache. 

Blanche 
some moments 
she said: 

“IT don’t mean what do you think of 
it epigrammatically; but, say, as a 
lawyer?” 


him for 
then 


Castle looked at 
in grave silence, 


“Ah! To a lawyer it is almost a re- 
ligious conviction; sacred, like appen- 
dicitis to a surgeon? Think what we 


owe to it!” He laughed agreeably. 

“You must answer me, Mr. Henning. 
As a man, what is your opinion of di- 
vorce?” 

“As a man—h'm. My dear Mrs, 
Castle, one’s views on divorce inevitably 
involve one’s views on marriage. I 
consider marriage a business partner- 
ship for the furtherance of happiness 
and the promotion of success, for mu- 


tual enjoyments without censure, for 
the safeguarding of offspring—and so 


on. It comprises more than the aver- 
age business coalition because of the 
emotions; but that fact cannot justly, 
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marriage 
more binding than any 
It is in the 
nature of woman to allure and of man 


be urged as a reason why 
should be any 
other business agreement. 


to stray. Marriage is an ambitious but 
mistaken attempt to harness Niagara. 
And divorce is Nature’s answer to it.” 

His facile laugh rippled richly over 
his well-turned phrase. 

“IT see. Then unity and fidelity—‘the 
twain shall be one’—is all moonshine? 
In every case it is only a mistaken ideal, 
a pretty lie? Is it not founded on Na- 
ture’s laws at all?” 

“Not at all. Haven't you proved 
so? Hasn't Castle? Another woman 
lured, He strayed. You divorced him 
He is free to stray, as you to lure 





“Oh, no!” she broke in sharply. 
“Wise woman lures under the law, 
dear lady. You will remarry. If Castle 


is wise, he will not. Love is charming 
—glamourized instinct; and it is an in- 
stinct not for unity, but for diffusion. 
Woman's need is protection, and man’s 
freedom. How can there be unity of 
such opposites? I say, let us have no 
illusions and we will have no scandals! 
Let us be discreet, decent. And I should 
say to you, dear Mrs. Castle, when you 
marry again pursue a different plan. 
See nothing that is not meant for your 


eyes. Divorce is the sovereign panacea 
for weddel woes, but’—Mr. Henning 
laughed sortty through the pause—‘it 
should not become a habit. And now, 
good evening and good-by, since you 
leave so soon for the South. Mutual 
congratulations befit us. It has been a 
perfectly managed affair, wholly de- 


corous. I leave you with assurances of 
my good will and with my best wishes 
for a new and happier——" 

“Thank you—thank you.” Her voice 
rasped her own ears so that she paused 
a moment for control. “I am extremely 
grateful to you. You have been most 


kind. Good night, Mr. Henning, good 
night.” 


Blanche Castle’s first thought after 
her attorney’s departure was in the na- 
ture of a hope that he had not taken her 
irritability personally. He was probably 
accustomed to such moods in his clients, 
she argued. She had heard him say that 
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‘ 


‘nervous business.” Of 


divorce was a 
course it was just her nerves, the strain 
of the last few weeks, which made her 
feel such an unreasoning dislike for 


good, kind Mr. Henning. Still, Blanche 
wondered if all lawyers who made a 
specialty of divorce suits were so smug- 
ly conceited over their ability to disrupt 
marriages as was Myron H. Henning, 
or as pleasantly facetious when the deed 
was done. 

Why not, if they all held the same 
philosophy regarding marriage? What 
had he called it? ‘An attempt to har- 
ness Niagara.” And divorce ‘*Nature’s 
answer” to it. “Woman's sex needs 
protection—man’s freedom. How can 
there be union into one flesh of such 
opposites . 

Yet he had advised her to marry 
again; and had said that if Sidney Cas- 
tle were wise he would not marry again. 
What an absurd contradiction! How 
were women to marry if men did not 
marry? But, of course, this was all 
childishly illogical on her part; it was 
an utterly unreasonable and wholly un- 
grateful desire to find fault with Mr. 
Henning, with good and kind and bril- 
liant Mr. Henning, who had so swiftly, 
deftly, and_suavely taken Sidney Castle 
out of her life. What the clever lawyer 
had meant was that she should marry 
again with her eyes open—and then 
shut them, and make “secrecy” the 
motto of her own conduct. In short, 
she must learn from her first divorce 
rw not to have another. And the first 
was “no illusions.” “No illu- 

ms, no scandals.” 

Could her experience contradict his 
philosophy? Had she found love to be 
more than “glamourized instinct”? It 
would seem not; for here was she what 
is vulgarly termed a “grass widow,” 
with her widower’s full consent, after 
half a dozen years of marriage, which 
had begun with the strongest convic- 
tions of unity. She and Sidney Castle 
had had the same aims, the same love, 
and the same faith in it. It might be 
true that woman’s need was protection, 
and man’s freedom; but she and Sidney 
Castle had not leaped to each other as 
two waters to one flowing, because she 
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wanted “protection,” and he “freedom.” 
No, they had wanted each other. Their 
“need” had been union, indissoluble 
union, with each other. Was divorce 
“Nature’s answer” to that? Mr. Hen- 
ning, legal hero of a hundred marital 
wars, would undoubtedly say that it 
was; and, by the way of conclusion, 
would voice again that boresome fallacy 
regarding the essentially different na- 
tures and emotional needs of men and 
woinen, 

Face to face with herself alone, 
Blanche Castle could declare frankly 
and fearlessly’ that her whole marital 
experience disproved the world’s con- 
tention. There had been no difference 
between herself and Sidney Castle in 
their attraction to éach other. Nay, 
passion itself had disproved the world’s 
fallacy about it. First, in theirs for 
each other; second, in the fact known 
to herself only and unsuspected by Mr. 
Henning or Sidney Castle, that when 
the husband had strayed the wife had 
followed suit. Difference! She and 
Sidney Castle were one being in this 
matter, and they had one history, and 
that in the face of the whole world’s 
lie! 

Why had they made such a mess of 
things? Blanche could not ‘see just 
why; unless it was that prosperity had 
come too quickly, and with it a rush of 
pleasures and excitements which en- 
gulfed both, but which they could not 
rightly be said to share together, be- 


cause there was no substance in them 
to be shared. 
Sid learned to take an interest in 


many and mixed drinks; so did she, in 
lesser degree, however. He graduated 
rather swiftly to the cocktail-and-cig- 
arette-before-breakfast stage, and, not 
surprisingly, acquired the glazed eye to 
which more than one woman appears 
desirable. Blanche paralleled his ex- 
perience by the acquisition of tender 
nerves and luxurious habits on which 
to cushion them, and a hysterical sen- 
sitiveness whenever they were inter- 
fered with. 

She was opulent in personal charm, 
she dressed well—as their fortunes ad- 
vanced, extravagantly—and surely it 
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would have been a waste of Paris mat- 
ters to have used such costly gowns to 
charm only her husband. As with most 
Madames Newly Rich, to Blanche’s 
ears the price of her clothes shrieked 
for victims. 

So swiftly had the Castles been 
borne on by the broad tide that they 
had lost sight of each other, their union, 
their common aim. They followed the 
glamour of speed and the lure of self- 
pleasures, and their course bred appe- 
tites which grew fast and rankly, and 
turned upon them, and intruded into 
the oneness of their passion. 

In the last year—the third year of 
their swift going—Blanche Castle had 
had two experiences fraught with an- 
guish. The first was when she discov- 
ered that Sidney Castle was not true 
to her; the second was when she dis- 
covered that she was not true to Sid- 
ney Castle. In the first she merely 
suffered. In the second she suffered 
and hated. Inwardly she turned like 
a tearing Fury on Sidney Castle, who 
had made her fall possible through his 
own. what sort of a thing was this 
husband, who left the door to his wife 
unguarded, who roved gayly and tipsily 
about other pastures, where admittedly 
he could find nothing of great precious- 
ness to him, while the home, the name, 
the honor, the woman, which were his, 
were offered, through his negligence, to 
the lustful marauder? 

What a drift of ashes! 
sion, unity, honor, decency, all burned 


Love, pas- 


to gray dust. 

One day recently she had hurled the 
names of women at him, and told him 
that she would divorce him. He had 
protested, threatened, shaken with an- 
ger and the shock of her decision. She 
had sent him to Mr. Henning, and Mr. 
Henning had convinced him that he 
had better accede to her desire to be 
rid of him. He had agreed to all her 
demands, and, according to gossip, had 
not drawn a sober breath since he left 
Henning’s office. 

Well, he was no concern of hers now. 
She was divorced from him. The law 
had parted them finally and forever. 
She was free to live as she chose—free 
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to marry again! Was this the whole 
of life and love, after all? To go on— 
as she and Sid had gone for two years 
—with some other man, and learn from 
this experience how to keep out of the 
divorce court and the newspapers? 

A gust of rage swept over her and 
shook her helplessly. She hated the 
suave attorney of numerous divorce 
suits whose experience had enabled him 
to come—affable, smiling, diplomatic, 
serenely sure—into the ugly, evil, but 
none the less poignant, tragedy of her 
married life; who had been able, by the 
training of his caste, to persuade Sidney 
Castle into instantly relinquishing her ; 
who had cleverly brought her suit be- 
fore an indebted friend, a judge who 
made club jokes about the ‘Money 
Twins,” and who 

The telephone rang sharply. 

Blanche Castle’s nervous hand 
knocked the small bronze lamp off the 
desk as she reached jerkily for the tele- 
phone. It fell, and was extinguished, 
fortunately starting no blaze, but leav- 
ing her in darkness. The bell rang fu- 
riously, peal after peal, before she felt 
her way to the instrument and put the 
receiver to her ear. 

“Hello!” she cried out, 
shaken by the accident. 

“Hello!” came back in Sid’s voice. 

Blanche dropped the receiver and 
caught hold of the edge of the desk. 
She could hear his voice gurgling away 
in the dangling instrument. She re- 
covered herself somewhat, and put it 
to her ear again. 

“Blanche—Blanche—hello, | Blanche 
—see here, Central, you’ve cut me off— 
hello there!” 

“Hello!” She barely whispered it. 

“Ts that you, Blanche?” 

ae 

“T’ve got to see you.” 
quietly. 

“You can’t see me!” She shrieked 
it back at him, so startled was she at 
his demand. 

“T’ve got to.” 

“Why? You know you can’t see me. 
You know I won't see you!” 

Her voice was hysterical; his came 
back husky but measured. 











her nerves 


He spoke 
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“I’ve got to see you—now.” 

She broke shrillingly into laughter. 

“T’ve got my decree!” 

“I’m coming up there—now.” 

“T won't see you! I'll never see you!” 
she burst out in fluent wrath, but pres- 
ently realized that she was screaming 
into an empty phone. 

“Number?” said Central. 

“I—I'm talking to some one 
talking # 

“Please hang up your receiver so 
they can call you.” 

Blanche obeyed mechanically. But 
Sidney Castle did not call her again. 
No, he was probably breaking all the 
speed laws in that car of his, Blanche 
Driving furiously was Sid's 
otherwise, and Blanche 
that he was 





I was 





thought. 
way, sober or 
judged from his voice 
“otherwise” to-night. 

Why was he coming? How dare he 
come? She had her decree! She was 
irrevocably and most legally divorced 
from him. How dare he force himself 
upon her, as if he still had the right— 
as if she were still his wife? 

She sat there in the dark, trembling 
f 


from an angry soul and her nerves that 
had been strained to the snapping 
point. 


“T won't see him,’ she muttered. 
“He shan’t come in. I’ve done with 
Sid Castle! I'm divorced! I’m—I'm 
the little widow of the Money Twins.” 

She went off into peals of hysterical 
laughter all by herself in the dark. 
Then something strong 
n nerves—hysteria or sardont 
red up in her, and she flung h 


ged up in , : 
forward on the desk racking with 
sobs. The telephone went over after 
the lamp, and smashed on the floor. 
Central chattered vainly for some mo- 
ments, then her spiral mutterings 
ceased. Blanche cried on helplessly. 
The bell of the flat tinkled impera- 
tively. Blanche started, clutched her 
hands together, and sat still. She was 
alone in the apartment. He could see, 
if he chose to look, that the windows 
were dark. He would think had 
gone out in order to make his seeing 
her doubly impossible, and presently he 
would go away, and she would be left 
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sell 


she 
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quite alone, to work things out. for her- 
self. She felt that if she were to see 
him now she would shriek out the 
whole truth at him—and that were best 
buried forever in her own breast. 

The imperative ringing continued. 
Blanche hid her head in her arms to 
deaden the sound. The ringing of Sid- 
ney Castle was to her ears as the sing- 
ing of the sirens to Ulysses, a danger 
and a lure. She had a passionate de- 
sire to meet him, to stand before him 
and tell him everything, and, forgetting 
all jis errors, to submit hers and her- 
self wholly to his judgment “as it was 
in the beginning.” 

She remembered that she was di- 
vorced, and stuffed her fingers into her 
ears. 

Simultaneously she heard his voice 
and saw the light. He was standing 
with his hand on the switch which 
manipulated the ceiling lamps. The 
room was flooded with white light. 

“Blanche,” he said huskily. 
“Blanche.” 

She sat still, silent, flinching under 
the glare, for the moment seeing him 
mistily. 

“You wouldn’t open the door, would 
you?” 

“How did you get in?” 

Her were accustomed to 
light now, and dry. She saw that his 
face was white and lined, his eyes hard 
and brilliant, dark-circled, with sleep- 
less lids; his mouth twitched. He 
strode forward and threw a latchl 


eves the 


on the desk in front of her. 

“T was using that pretty regularly 
up till a week or Did you 
think I couldn’t use it to-night because 
some damn-fool court has given you a 
decree?” 

“You'd better go— 
gan. 

“You know what I think about that 
decree, don’t you?” Sid went on, tak- 
ing off his light overcoat. 

He folded it carefully and placed it 
in the middle of the large center table. 
He smoothed out his cap and deposited 
it neatly on top of the coat. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you think.” 

“T think any man is an ass that'll go 


two ago. 


Blanche be- 
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into a divorce court, and it doesn’t make 
any difference to me, personally, wheth- 
er he goes in as a judge, or a lawyer, 
or a corespondent. That’s just the way 
I feel about it.” 

He ironed out the 
gauntlets, and laid the gloves, one at a 
time, on top of his cap. 

“I say he’s rotten—perfectly rotten. 
That’s what he is.” 

He took out a cigarette, bit off the 
end, and threw it into the grate. 

*“Sid—you shouldn’t have come here 
—you—don’t know what you’re doing.” 

He studied the remnant of cigarette 
in his fingers for some moments, then 
put it down carefully on the mantel. 

“You mean I’m drunk,’ he said 
quietly. 

“Well, aren’t you?” she said, falter- 
ing a little before the strained and 
hunted look in his eyes. 

“That's what they’ve been telling me 
round town, but it’s a mistake. I was 
drunk. I think I was drunk for five 
days, and all that time I kept on drink- 
ing, till I didn’t have any mind to think 
with or tell whether I was drunk or 
sober. Then it lost its hold upon my 
mind. I guess I’d taken so much it 
had either to get me for good or I'd 
bust it for good. I ought to be drunk 
right now; but I’m not. I’m clearer 
than I’ve ever been in my life. Look 
here, I'll prove it to you. It’s eight 
o'clock exactly by that little clock on the 
isn’t it? Not a minute 


fingers of his 


chimney piece, 


more or less. And there are just three 
white roses in that carved brass vase on 
the top of your desk—just three and no 
more.” 


“Tf you will kindly tell me why you 
honor me with this rather untimely 
Visit * she began. 

“And I'll prove it to you some more,” 
he continued, unheeding her interrup- 
tion. “I'll show you some more facts. 
You've spread around before a lot of 
old carrion-crow lawyers all the 
we've made of everything, and they've 
taken a nice little fee from you and 
given you a decree of divorce, and set- 
tled the whole trouble with a stroke of 
the pen.” 

“You could have contested—if you 





iness 
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had had any grounds—if you had cared 
to——"” 

The staring brilliance of his dark- 
circled eyes pierced her. She looked 
away, defiance and suffering inwardly 
rending her. He came and stood over 
her. 

“I know what I could have done,” he 
said huskily. “Understand that. I 
know what I could have done. You 
needn't think I don’t know—because I 
do. And I was going to start something 
—at first. But when Henning got me 
to see just how you felt about me—that 
you were indifferent—that all you 
wanted was to be free from a man you 
disliked—well, I said ‘all right’—and I 
let him make any terms he named, and 
I agreed to stand aside and let you go 
ahead and get yourself divorced if you 
wanted to as badly as all that.” 

She burst out: 

“Then, since you did let me go so 
willingly, and I am divorced from you, 
perhaps you'll tell me now what right 
you have here.” 

“Sit down, Blanche. We've got an 
hour yet to settle this thing.” 

“It’s settled! It’s settled forever! 
I’ve got my decree! And you—you— 
why, you’re nothing!” 

Sid lighted a match, blew it out care- 
fully, and threw match and unlit cig- 
arette into the fireplace. 

“I'll admit that’s the way it looks on 





the outside,” he said slowly. “I'll ad- 
mit that. see the surface appear- 
ance of the just*the way it seems 
to be. I’ve been a fool—and worse— 


and you've divorced me; because the 
law lets a woman do that when a man 
forgets what he owes his wife, and 
doesn’t hold her under his protection 
the way he should. I’ve no right here at 
all—according to law. I’m nothing to 
you. You are sitting here—a divorced 
woman—in the house we made together, 
with a perfectly good decree that lets 
me out forever. Don’t interrupt me, 
please, we haven’t much time for argu- 
ment. I say, that’s the surface appear- 
ance of the thing, and I can see it as 
plain as anybody. But it’s a lie. It’s 
such a big lie that it’s funny—funny but 
not humorous. I’m not laughing at it.” 
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“Sid—there’s no use in this. You'd 
better gx “tag 

Blanche’s lips trembled. She rose as 
though to leave the room. He pushed 
her back into her chair, gently but de- 
cisively. 

“Sit down, Blanche; we’ve got to set- 
tle this thing. Try to understand that I 
am not drunk. I quit drinking this 
afternoon at five o’clock, and I quit for 
good. I’ve got that done. That was 
about half an hour after I heard that 
you had—I quit then. I’ve been driv- 
ing round Jackson Park steadily ever 
since, getting the rest of it straightened 
out. I must have been round that park 
sixty times. As soon as I saw all 
through this thing just the way it really 
is, I phoned you from a fruit stand near 
the park entrance—the first phone I 
struck—and came right on out here.” 

“If you please re 

“IT wish you wouldn't interrupt me 
while I tell you about it. It’s very sim- 
ple when you once see it.”’ 

“It’s too late for you to 

Sid waved her to silence. 

“You've got to get this, Blanche, be- 
cause it’s important. You’re my wife 
—my wife! Inever saw anything more 
plainly than I see that fact. You know 
that for four there wasn't a 
thought or a feeling we didn’t share. 
We belonged together; we proved that. 
We proved it when we built up a happy 


e 


life together and a useful business, for 








years 


you built your share of my business, 
Blanche, with the love, and joy, and 
fresh energy and hope you gave me. 
There isn’t a scheme or a detail of it 
I can’t see you in somewhere. We 


proved it when our quarrels didn’t make 
any difference. When even the acci- 
dental touch of your hand or mine 
would quicken us both, and we’d forget 
there had ever been a quarrel. But I 
got my head turned making money so 
fast, and having older men, that I 
looked up to, praise my nerve, and my 
enterprise, and my brains—and you got 
yours turned spending it. We didn’t 





use any more sense than a small kid on 
his first Fourth of July, and we got 
burned. 

He paused, 


We got charred.” 
She did not speak. 


“T’m the chief sinner. I went wrong 
first—every way. That’s one of the 
things I came here to say. It was when 
I began to see that fact that I felt I 
could come here—then I saw I had to 
come. I take all the wrong on my shoul- 
ders—all I know about, and all I don’t 
know about—and I absolve you com- 
pletely. Because I’m responsible for 
you. You were mine, and I didn’t look 
after you. God knows that’s the un- 
holiest sin a man can commit—letting 
evil come to the woman who belongs to 
him, when he knows better than any 
one else—even herself—all the needs, 
and weaknesses, and sudden fires in her 
nature. He makes it his business to 
know them, and nurture and increase 
them for his own joy—and then to leave 
her at their mercy. That’s casting pearls 
to swine if anything is. It’s worse. It’s 
throwing a living woman to—to—vul- 
tures. There can't be any sin as bad as 
what I’ve done to you.” 

Blanche broke out wildly, all the an- 
guish, the shame, the bitterness, and the 
hopeless hurts of a year rushing in a 
torrent to her lips. 

“There isn't! There isn’t! And now 
I want you to know it all—and suffer— 








and suffer—over it—as I have! You 
could have turned the case against ‘ 
Sid’s hand was over her mouth. His 
eyes blazed into hers. 
“Be quiet! Don't you dare to say 


anything—that I don’t want to hear! 


You have nothing to confess to me, do 
you understand? I’m trying to undo 
what I’ve done. But I’m only a man; 
and a man’s a brute to a woman about 
some things. There are some things he 


t 5 
can’t hear her say. That's all there is 
to that.” 

He drew back and surveyed her. 
Blanche shrank into her chair, quiet and 
frightened. 

“What are you going to do with 
me?” she whispered, after the silence 
had become unbearable. 

Sid watched her for a second or two 
before he answered. Then he said 
quietly : 

“I’m going to take you West with 
me to-night on the twelve-ten. I’ve 


got to go to Billings, Montana, on busi- 
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ness that'll keep me there some weeks, 
maybe longer. We're going to go on 
and finish right what we began right— 
our life, and our business, and every- 
thing. We're going to know that it 
never was torn down, and that it never 
could be torn down!” 

“Sid!” she gasped. ‘You're crazy! 
You can’t! Why—you—we’re di- 
vorced!” 

“Like hell we are!” he exploded. 
“I’m going to make you eat that decree 
piecemeal before I’m through with it. 
To-morrow morning we'll stop off at 
the first town where I can get a license, 
and I'll marry you again—since the law 
demands it. That ought to show you 
what rot it was your trying to bring the 
law into our affairs. The law! It never 
touched us! And now you know it. 
But I will admit it took the divorce to 
make me see it.” 

He leaned down and looked into her 
eyes; a brief, nervous smile twitched 
his lips. 

“Sid—Sid!” Blanche caught his 
hand, and twined her fingers round his 
tightly. 

“Listen, girl, while I tell you about 
this law thing.” 

Sid’s voice shook a little He 
gripped the clinging fingers till Blanche 
could have cried out with the hurt of it. 

“Don’t you know it says “They two 
shall be one flesh’? And the law is 
supposed to make them one. But it 
isn’t the law. The law couldn’t do it— 
alone. It’s something makes 
one man and one woman into one flesh 
and one soul—not a law of state, but a 
law of their own natures—that makes 
them one flesh, as we were one. And 


else that 


when that has once come to a man and 
woman, and they have declared it and 
joined their lives together, they are al- 
And 


ways one. Sin claims to break it. 
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But you 
see for yourself, don’t you, that it 


divorce claims to break it. 


can't? Nothing can touch it. It was 
before all law, and it’s clear outside of 
all law. So when that man and woman 
who are one—when they go wrong, no 
matter to what extent, girlie 2 

Sid’s voice broke and lapsed into si- 
lence, while Blanche’s head drooped till 
it rested against his knee as he stood 
by her chair. They clung tight to each 
other’s hands. Presently he  con- 
tinued : 

“Divorce can’t help them. It can’t 
do a thing. They have to work it out 
themselves, and they have to work it 
out together, because it is one problem 
just as they are one. Divorce is only 
for those who were never really mar- 
ried any way but legally. But we were 
one—and so we must always be one. 
Come, now, my girl, There’s just half 
an hour for you to pack a couple of 
suit cases. But there’s a lifetime still 
for us to work it out—together.” 

“Tf you will only love me through it 
all, Sid. That will solve all my prob- 
lem. There would never have been any 
problem for me if I’d always been sure 
that you loved me—sure I was yours.” 

“IT know that, Blanche. That’s why 
I say the whole fault was mine, and— 
that’s why I'm eloping to Montana to- 
night with a divorced woman. Your 
divorce! Ill show you what I'll do to 
that!” 

Passionately, trembling, she reached 
out to him, her eyes welling with tears, 
humility, and joy, her voice caressing 








his name. 

“Sid—Sid—forgive me—for the di- 
vorce—for everything: 

He seized and held her close. 

“T love every inch of you,” he mur- 
mured against her lips. “You’re my 
wife.” 



































NCLE PETER KIRSH- 
WAY’S sense of locality was 
not overstrong, but he could 
always find his way from the 
Grand Central Station to the 

lodging house in which his nephew, 

Dick Hamlin, had bachelor quarters, for 

it chanced to be the third English base- 

ment west of Fourth Avenue, and the 
only one in the row that had no busi- 
ness signs in the windows. Yet to-day 
he hesitated, frankly puzzled, not only 
because the front door stood unwonted- 
ly ajar, but because the ground floor 
had been transformed since his last 
visit into a tea room, “The Satsuma 

Cup,” and the second floor front pro- 

claimed itself, in crimson letters, a 

“Conservatory of Vocal Culture.” 

Uncle Peter cast a helpless glance 
around him. On the opposite street 
corner a gang of expert wreckers were 
noisily demolishing the squat, brown- 
stone church that had been in the past 
his trusted landmark. The dismantled 
spire still reared gaunt ruins from be- 
hind an armament of billboards, where- 
on a bevy of scantily clad soubrettes in 
purple tights brazenly pirouetted on 
silk-shod toes. That was the way they 
did things in this modern Nineveh! 
Such cataclysms, thank Heaven, could 
not happen overnight in the safe sta- 
bility of Plantsville, Connecticut ! 

He was still helplessly wondering 
whether he had gone astray when Dono- 
van, the pock-marked, red-haired Irish 
janitor, with blackened clay pipe be- 
tween wide, smiling lips, emerged with 
a spacious tin pail in his left hand, and, 
looking neither to right nor left, 
slouched, not unswiftly, down the 
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street, intent upon the joys of a pint 
of beer. Uncle Peter disapproved of 
beer; but he had a liking for Donovan, 
who never would have allowed him, had 
he happened to look that way. to carry 
his bag unaided up the long climb to his 
nephew's rooms. 

Making a mental note that he cer- 
tainly must advise Dick to move into 
better surroundings, Uncle Peter began 
his slow ascent, his well-worn Gladstone 
in hand, pausing at each landing, breath- 
ing puffily. The odors from the tea- 
room kitchen pursued him upward, vis- 
iting their iniquities upon the third and 
fourth elevation, as he observed irately 
while pausing upon the middle landing 
of the upper staircase to fit his key into 
the door of Dick’s apartment, a rear 
addition of later construction than the 
rest of the house, with floors some feet 
below the level of the front rooms. 

Uncle Peter always stayed overnight 
with Dick during his unforeseen incur- 


] 


sions from Plantsville, and for that rea- 
son possessed a key of his own; othe: 
wise, he might have had to camp out 
upon the stair landing indefinitely, since 
Dick’s newspaper work made his hours 


erratic. Uncle Peter looked upon Dick 
more as a son than as a nephew, espe- 
cially since the boy was soon to become 
his son-in-law. Aside from the sav- 
ings bank, where he had begun as an 
errand boy and ended as president—the 
one-story, weather-stained little build- 
ing of brick, unchanged through half a 
century—those two children, Dick and 
Bessie, were his chief interest in life, 
and he was impatient to see them safely 
married and settled. 

It seemed an absurd and unfounded 


i 
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scruple, almost a lack of affection, that 
Dick should insist upon a delay until he 
should become self-supporting. 

“Haven't I money enough?’ Uncle 
Peter would often fume. “\Won’t it all 
be yours some day; yours and Bessie’s? 
Then, where’s the sense of waiting, 
what the deuce? Where’s the sense of 
Waiting ?” 

It had seemed reasonable to assume 
that Dick would go into the bank and 
work his way up, just as he himself 
had done. But Dick had proved ob- 
stinate. Dick would go his own way; 
and in his secret heart Uncle Peter took 
pride in the boy’s headway in journal- 
ism, for his letters told that he was 
already a—what was that queer term? 
—star reporter, that was it, with a 
chance of being made night editor be- 
fore long. 

Uncle Peter trusted Dick, of course, 
but he did not trust New York. It was 
a corrupt, ungodly place, where saloons 
were open on Sunday and the white- 
slave traffic flourished. Even though 
he did live in Plantsville, Uncle Peter 
read the magazines. 

As the apartment door swung in- 
ward, he was vaguely struck with a 
sense of unfamiliarity, a pervading at- 
mosphere of change. It was three 
months since Uncle Peter's last visit, 
time enough .in which to have the edge 
of his memory wear dull. Yet unmis- 
takably there were new curtains in the 





windows, new pictures on the walls. 
He proceeded to expl re room 

rather carefully, becoming conscious of 

radical alterations. Dick's taste in the 


past had been simple; he had been con- 
tent with little more than the plain, sub- 
stantial furnishings that went with the 
rooms. It was evident, however, that 
the young man’s standards of living had 
been raised. It was not merely that the 
wall had been repapered, and that there 
were two or three rugs upon the floor, 
which, even to Uncle Peter’s inexpe- 
rience, proclaimed themselves expen- 
sive; but a few rather fine etchings in 
appropriate had replaced the 
heterogeneous collection of prints and 
photographs, secured to the walls with 
carpet tacks; while above Dick’s desk— 


frames 
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which also had an altered look—the 
wall space formerly occupied by 
Bessie’s photograph now held a rather 
audacious French poster, which made 
Uncle Peter raise his eyebrows and 
carefully readjust his glasses. 

Moreover, the mantelpiece exhibited 
a long line of young women in various 
poses and clad in varying degrees of 
scantiness; and a further index to 
Dick’s moral degeneration was a glass- 
fronted sideboard containing an assort+ 
ment of glasses, bottles, and decanters. 

“Tut, tut!” said Uncle Peter. “I 
really must have a serious talk with 
Dick. Well, well, the boy certainly 
does smoke good cigars!” he added, dis- 
covering the open box upon the side 
table. 

He helped himself to one of them, 
and started to light it, then changed his 
mind, slipped it into his waistcoat 
pocket, and passed into the adjoining 
toilet room. Here he removed his coat 
and prepared to efface the stains of 
travel, and compel his sparse and bristly 
gray hair to assume a semblance of de- 
corum. 

The click of a key in the door through 
which he had admitted himself inter- 
rupted Uncle Peter’s ablutions as well 
as his thoughts. Silently he wiped the 
soapy water from face and hands, and 
silently tiptoed across the closet, wish- 
ing to render Dick’s surprise as com- 
plete as possible. Yet he felt a premoni- 


tion that the greeting would not be 
wholly that of other ‘times—a _ spon- 
taneous, bearlike hug, a joyous shout 


of: “Dear old Uncle Peter, if this isn’t 
just the jolliest ever!” No, he was half 
prepared this time to see Dick look self- 
conscious and ill at ease, to know that 
his welcome was not quite genuine. 

But as he peered through the crack 
between the hinges of the closet door, 
there dawned upon him from the outer 
hall a vision of a spreading purple hat, 
crowned with infinite purple plumes, 
and beneath it a slim young woman, 
moving without hurry, but with a lithe 
and serpentine grace. Her one furtive 
action was when she glanced backward 
down the stairs she had just mounted 


and closed the door behind her with 
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visible relief. She swept the room with 
one swift, comprehensive look, then 
crossed to the fireplace, and deliberately 
seated herself before the cheerful blaze 
in the open grate. She had every ap- 
pearance of being prepared to remain 
indefinitely. 

Uncle Peter was, for the moment, 
dumfounded. Could he, by any chance, 
have blundered into the wrong house? 
No, that was impossible; his key would 
not have fitted another lock. Besides, 
he recognized the place, in spite of 
changes, by a number of unmistakable 
little things ; a crack or two in the mar- 
ble of the washbasin, a loose screw in 
the doorknob, which had often scratched 
his hand. No, no, the mistake was the 
other way; it was the young woman 
who had blundered. 

sut on second thought he realized 
that this also was a wrong conjecture. 
The young woman plainly did not be- 
long there, and was quite aware of the 
fact. She had made no movement to 
take off her hat or gloves; she was ob- 
viously waiting for some one—and who 
could that some one be, if not Dick? 
The young reprobate! 

With the vision of wistful 
face rising before him, Uncle Peter felt 
the stirrings of swift and righteous an- 


| sessie’s 





ger. Hastily donning his coat, with a 
jerk and a wriggle, he emerged into the 
sitting room, with no further attempt to 
step lightly. 

With a faint scream, the young 
woman sprang to her feet with every 
sign of embarrassment and alarm. Her 
first instinct was obviously that of 


flight; but the old gentleman had so 
maneuvered his advance as to interpose 
the barrier of his portly person between 
the visitor and the outer door. Realiz- 
ing that she was cornered, she eyed him 
dubiously for a moment, suspicion 
legible in every line of her pretty face. 

“Bless my soul! I believe she takes 
me for a thief!’ thought Uncle Peter. 

As if reassured by his appearance, she 
plucked up courage and spoke. 

“These are not your rooms,” she said. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“T might ask you the same question, 
madam,” he retorted, rather stiffly ; ‘and 
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with better right, for they certainly are 
not your rooms, either. But I will save 
you from the embarrassment of answer- 
ing. I am here to wait for my nephew. 
If you know him as well as your pres- 
ence here implies, you must have heard 
him speak of his Uncle Peter?” 

But even as he spoke, he realized, 
with a sharp stab, that if Dick had so 
far forgotten what he owed to Bessie as 
this young woman’s visit indicated, he 
would not have been likely to mention 
his family connections. 

The visitor mutely shook her head. 
She had become excessively troubled. 

“That is just it,” she said, with a little 
break in her voice. “I don’t know him 
nearly as well as you must think I do, 
seeing me here. I have given you an 
entirely wrong idea. I see now how 
foolish I was to come!” 

“And did you never happen to feel 
that it was foolish to come here before?” 
asked Uncle Peter, in a tone that he 
meant to be very severe. “Have you 
never thought that my nephew’s bach- 
elor apartmerits are not exactly the 
proper place for a good-looking young 
woman who wishes to be thought re- 
spectable ?” 

Her face had been averted, but now 
she turned upon him indignantly, her 
wide, blue eyes flashing resentment as 
they met his squarely. 

“You have no right to speak that 
way,” she said. “You have no right to 
infer that I ever came here before. I 
wish that I never had come at all.” 

The odd little break occurred in her 
voice again. If it had been a carefully 
cultivated trick it could not have been 
more effective. It had the result of mak- 
ing Uncle Peter feel himself next of kin 
to a brute. 

“My dear,” he said, with sudden com- 
punction, “you are quite right. I had no 
business to judge by appearances. But 
I am sorry to see any woman so young 
and pretty as you are taking a foolish 
step. Now, I love that nephew of mine 
very dearly, but, by Jupiter, if he has 
asked you up here to his rooms, he has 
done a cowardly thing, and I am not 
going to forgive him in a hurry.” 

“Oh, but please,’ said the young 
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woman, “I don’t want to make trouble. 
There is no reason to be angry with 
him. He asked me to come here just 
out of kindness—just because his in- 
stinct is to be kind.” 

Big, innocent eyes looked frankly into 
Uncle Peter’s from under the wide, 
purple brim. He felt his indignation 
swelling rapidly. 

“IT dare say,” he retorted grimly, 
“too confounded kind altogether. See 
here, young woman, will you let an old 
man, who doesn’t mean to be inquisi- 
tive, ask you two or three personal 
questions?” She merely nodded mutely 
in reply, and he looked at her rather 
shrewdly for a moment. “You are mar- 
ried, aren't you?” he them asked. 

A curious change swept over the 
girl's face. It suddenly took on an 
older look—hard, crafty, almost impu- 
dent; the look she might have worn had 
he caught her stealing his handkerchief. 
Uncle Peter remembered it afterward 
through a haze of dimmer memories. 
Then her eyes instinctively followed his 
gaze down to her left hand. As quickly 
as the look had come it faded. His 
question had evidently been based on 
guesswork, not on knowledge. 

“Oh, I see!” she said, with a little 
ripple of laughter that made Uncle 
Peter wish she would laugh again. She 
twisted the ring upon her finger until 
the setting came into view. “It’s not 
a wedding ring; the stone was shoved 


around inside.” She _ hesitate then 
added in a more confidential tone: 
“You guessed right, though. I am mar- 
ried.” 


“Then what are you doing running 
around to other men’s rooms? Why 
aren’t you at home, where you belong? 
The girl made a wry face, and 
shrugged her shoulders expressively. 

“It’s dead stupid at home,” she said 
candidly. away most of the 
time. He travels for a glove firm. | 
can’t go to the theaters often; it costs 
too much. And I’m sick of moving-pic- 
ture shows. I’m being poor, 
too,” she added. 

Again the break in her voice affected 
Uncle Peter like the sobbing of a child. 
He began to think that he had a pretty 


“Sam's 


sick of 
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clear grasp of the situation. How 
providential it was that he had come 
upon the scene just in time to give her 
the paternal guidance that she so much 
needed ! 

“Come, sit down again and talk it 
over a bit,” he said, with gruff kindli- 
ness. “Tell me, how did you meet my 
nephew? Is he a friend of—Sam ?” 

She hesitated, as though seeking an 
explanation that would sound plausible ; 
then apparently decided that it was 
simpler to tell the truth, 

“It was raining, and I had on my best 
hat—no, not this one, but the best I had 
then—and no umbrella. He—he asked 
if he might save me from getting wet— 
so I let him walk home with me—and 
—and——" 


“Well?” said Uncle Peter encourag- 


ingly. He was every minute becoming 
more sorry tor this very pretty and 


amazingly simple young woman. Could 
she really be as simple as she seemed? 

“And that was all,” she concluded 
lamely. ‘Only, he was so nice and kind 
that the next time I saw him I couldn’t 
be so rude as not to bow—he had saved 
my hat, you know!” 

There was a swift glint of mischief 
in her eyes. “What a child she is!” 
thought Uncle Peter. 


“And after that?’ he prompted 
gently. 
“After that—well, we met several 


times quite accidentally; and then, one 


day, he asked me to take luncheon with 
him. You don't know how lonely it is, 
taking three meals a day, all by one- 
self!” she added, in extenuation. 


“And Sam wasn't told about the rain, 
or the umbrella, or the luncheon, I'll be 
bound!” scolded Uncle Peter, better 
pleased with himself every minute. She 
was proving more tractable than he had 
expected. “I think there is something 
more,” he added persuasively. “Come. 
out with it, young lady; let’s have the 
whole story.” 

“How did you guess?” she faltered. 
“Qh, it isn’t anything very dreadful— 
though I dare say you will call it horrid. 
It was the first day he took me to lunch- 
eon restaurant was full of 
people; prosperous, fashionable people ; 


-and the 
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and all the other women wore such 
pretty, expensive things. It half 
spoiled everything, because I couldn’t 
help thinking all the time of my shabby 
gloves and shoes and my cheap shirt 
waist, and I fairly burned all over. 
Well, he noticed something was wrong 
—you know how quick he is to notice 
things ?” 

Uncle Peter did not acquiesce this 
time. Somehow, it never had struck 
him that Dick was especially observant 
of this sort of thing. He realized that 
he was getting a new side light upon 
Dick’s character. 

“Well, he just made me tell him what 
the trouble was. And when I had once 
begun, I couldn’t help telling him of all 
the pretty things that I longed for and 
couldn’t have, and how ashamed I was 
to go to fashionable restaurants dressed 
like a second-rate stenographer. Oh, 
don’t look at me like that! It makes the 
whole thing seem so wrong!” 

“Tt ought to seem wrong,” said Uncle 
Peter relentlessly. “I suppose, young 
woman, you are trying to tell me that 
you let my nephew spend a lot of money 
on you? And you a married woman!” 

“Oh, but I can’t tell you any more 
about it if you are going to be so un- 
kind!” There was a hint of tears in 
her voice. “It isn’t fair to judge before 
you understand how it happened. He 
talked a whole lot of nonsense, just to 
cheer me up. After luncheon, he said, 
we were going to play a new game, a 
jolly little game that he had just made 
up. Ve would pretend between our- 
selves that I was a little girl, and that 
he was my uncle and was going to take 
me shopping—and that little girls must 
dlo as they are told, and never ask their 
uncles questions about what they were 
going to buy or how much things cost. 
He said it was sure to be a good game, 
because uncles were just the nicest 
things in the world!” 

“Oh, he said that, did he? The 
young rascal!” interjected Uncle Peter, 
in a mollified tone. “And you thought 
it would be a nice game, too, I dare 
say !” 


“Not at all. I was quite angry, and 


said that he had insulted me—which 
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was rather mean of me, don’t you think 
so, just after he had given me such nice 
things to eat? And then he said that 
now I would simply have to let him 
have his way, to prove that I didn’t 
really believe he had meant it as an in- 
sult. He is just the nicest sort of per- 
son to go shopping with,” she concluded 
confidentially. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Uncle Peter. 
“And did this irregular and reprehen- 
sible sort of game stop there, or did you 
form a habit of playing it frequently?” 

“Oh, the game part of it was just a 
joke. Of course, I couldn’t let him buy 
the things himself, but I did accept a 
loan of some money—I made him un- 
derstand that very distinctly, that it was 
only a loan—but the trouble is that I 
don't know when I am ever going to 
be able to pay it back!” 

“What's the good of trying to fool 
yourself ?” said Uncle Peter practically. 
“You know that you have accepted 
money from him which you don’t ex- 
pect to pay back. And because you are 
in his debt that way, you find it gets 
harder and harder to say ‘no’ when he 
asks you to accept other things, and 
meet him in other places, even in his 
rooms? Isn’t that so?” 

“Oh, how wonderfully you under- 
stand!” breathed the girl softly. 

“Well, now, what did all those pretty 
things you had been longing for—gloves 
and shoes and what not; and I suppose 
that feather duster hat was part of it— 
what did they all come to? Or don't 
?”” catechized Uncle Peter. 

“Fifty dollars altogether. JI had part 
of the feathers already,” faltered the 
“T had them dyed to 


you know ?” 


young woman. 
match.” 

Uncle Peter squared his shoulders, 
threw out his chest, and assumed the 
solemn air with which he was accus- 
tomed to address the Sabbath school on 
Sunday mornings. 

“For your own good, my dear, I am 
going to speak plainly, even at the risk 
of lurting your feelings. You meant 
no harm. I give you credit for that. 
And that nephew of mine is a black- 
guard, God forgive me for speaking 
so harshly of him! But you have been 
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playing fast and loose with your good 
name; that’s what you have been doing, 
young woman. Yes, you have! What 
if Sam had found out about it, eh? 
What would he have said to another 
man’s paying for your gloves, and hats, 
and stockings—yes, and I don’t know, 
and I don’t want to know, what else 
besides!" Uncle Peter was apoplectic 
with mingled emotions. “What if your 
Sam had followed you here? Don’t you 
know there might have been a fight, 
there might have been bloodshed, it 
might have ended in divorce or murder, 
or I don’t know what? And all on ac- 
count of your foolish vanity ; all for the 
sake of a few silly purple feathers!” 

The culprit had buried her face in 
her handkerchief, and was emitting 
sounds that might have been sobs or 
laughter, every one of which wrung 
Uncle Peter’s heart. 

“What can I do? 
came in muffled 
handkerchief. 

“There is only one thing to do,” said 
Uncle Peter. ‘You must pay back that 
money at once.” 

“Oh, but I can’t. I haven't any my- 
self, and I don’t dare to ask Sam for 
ly 

“Of course not. I am going to give 
you the money myself, right here and 
now.” 

“Oh, but I 
cant! You 
that ever lived; 
mustn't 
you said so yourself !’ 

“T believe you 
you disrespectful young person,” said 
Uncle Peter, secretly rather amused at 
her audacity. “It isn’t the same thing 
at all! You can take the money, and 
you will. I’m not asking you to take 
luncheon with me, or to go shopping 
for silk hose, or to come to my rooms 
for tea!” He fairly snorted at the pre- 
posterous idea. Yet at the same time 
it occurred to him that there were di- 
versions in life less agreeable than sit- 
ting across the table from such an at- 
tractive young woman, who had such 
exceedingly grateful eyes. “Here is 
the money—ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 


What can I do?” 
tones through the 


take it; indeed, I 
] the kindest man 
but a married woman 
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fifty. Now, sit down at that desk and 
write a little note. Write it your own 
way; but make him understand quite 
distinctly that this irregular and impos- 
sible sort of friendship must stop at 
once. You appreciate his kindness, but 
you are returning the money he lent 
you, and which you realize it was very 
wrong in you to accept. And don’t for- 
get to put the latchkey in with it.” 

The slim figure sank obediently into 
the designated chair, the purple hat was 
bowed low over pen and paper, and for 
a few moments a silence enstied. Then 
she sealed and addressed the envelope 
with a queer little sigh, and laid it, face 
downward, on the blotter. 

“Poor child!’ thought Uncle Peter, 
with a throb of sympathy. “The death 
of a little romance, and no doubt it 
hurts. Does she really care, I wonder?” 

The young woman rose from her seat 
and faced him. Somehow she did not 
look in the least as Uncle Peter had ex- 
pected. Embarrassment, shamefaced- 
ness, contrition had vanished. In their 
place was an odd look, halfway between 
elation and suppressed merriment. And 
then she said an extremely odd thing. 

“You funny man!” she said. “You 
certainly are a good sort! I haven't 
had such sport in months!” 

She reached the hall door, hesitated, 
then with a lithe movement turned 
back, and, with the swiftness of a 


swooping bird, bestowed upon Uncle 
Peter an electrifying kiss. 

“T owed that much!” she said, 
and vanish 

Uncle Peter stood, gasping, staring 


at the closed door, trying to catch his 
breath. Why, the hussy! The minx! 
The audacious little devil! He had 
never had such an adventure in all his 
life! Well, well, she certainly was a 
dangerous young person; more danger- 
ous than he had imagined. He was 
glad that he had rescued Dick. He re- 
alized now that the poor boy was not 
so much to blame as he had at first 
been ready to think. What an odd per- 
fume the young woman used! He 
wished he knew what it was. What 
an extraordinary experience; but cer- 


tainly not one to be mentioned at home! 
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“Shall I wait for the boy or not?” 
queried Uncle Peter. ‘No, I'll be go- 
ing along, I guess. The boy may take 
it hard, and I don’t want to hurt him 
worse with the knowledge that I had 
a hand in it.” 

He took up his Gladstone, then set it 
down again, and glanced doubtfully at 
the letter. It was not very safe to leave 
an envelope containing fifty dollars in 
currency lying around loose. With no 
definite purpose, he took up the letter, 
turned it over, and read the superscrip- 
tion. To his amazement, it was ad- 
dressed to himself, addressed simply to 
“Uncle Peter.” Furthermore, it was 
surprisingly thin to the touch, and there 
certainly was no latchkey in it. 

With dawning enlightenment, Uncle 
Peter tore the envelope open. It con- 
tained only a single sheet, with half a 
dozen lines of writing. 

Dear Uncie Peter: On second thought, 
I am going to keep your fifty dollars myself. 
I am sure I need it more than Dick Goes. 
Don’t worry, you never need know what I 
am going to buy with it. And I'll keep the 
latchkey, too, for 1 may need it again. Don’t 
waste sympathy on Sam—Sam is a myth! 

Yours gratefully, 
PurPLeE FEATHERS. 

With as much haste as his elderly 
limbs could muster, Uncle Peter betook 
himself down the four flights of lodg- 
ing-house stairs, this time omitting to 
pause upon the landings. It was not 
until he reached the front door that he 
realized the futility of trying to pursue 
her. He suddenly recognized that he 
could not afford to make a fuss. What 
sort of a figure would he, Peter Kirsh- 
way, president of the Plantsville Sow- 
ers and Reapers’ Savings Bank, and 
superintendent of the Plantsville First 
Congregational Church Sunday School, 
make if it became known that he had 
met a strange young woman alone in 
the fourth floor back of a New York 
lodging house, and had given her fifty 
dollars in bank notes? But Heaven 
help poor Dick, now that she was 
branded a thief as well as an adven- 
turess ! 

As Uncle Peter emerged upon the 
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sidewalk, Donovan, the pock-marked, 
red-haired janitor, was on the point of 
entering, his blue overalls bearing 
dusty witness to a recent struggle with 
ash cans. 

“Ah, Misther Kirshway,” he said 
heartily, “an’ sorra ‘tis that I didn’t see 
you come in. I could have saved you 
the climb.” 

“My nephew is out,” said Uncle Peter 
shortly. 

“Out is it? Sure, Misther Kirshway, 
didn’t you know that he’s afther mov- 
ing away?” 

“Moved away?” cried Uncle Peter, 
in amazement. “No, the boy never 
wrote a word about it. Just like his 
forgetfulness. His letters all go to his 
club, so, of course, I didn’t need to 
know.” 

“Sorry I was to lose him,” pursued 
Donovan. “A fine, nice-spoken young 
gentleman he always was, and a gen- 
erous, too, A very different sort from 
the one that has his rooms now! Oh, 
the things I could tell you, Misther 
Kirshway!’ He winked his eye sug- 
gestively. 

“Queer company, eh?” hinted Uncle 
Peter. 

“You may well say that, Misther 
Kirshway, you may well say that. Too 
many petticoats and feathers for a re- 
sphectable house; and that’s the thruth. 
Misther Richard was a very different 
sort. He never went in for such like 
disresphectability.” 

Out of sheer gratitude, Uncle Peter 
took a cigar from his pocket and be- 
stowed it upon Donovan as a parting 
gilt. 

“Bless my soul!” he told himself a 
moment later. “I stole that cigar!” 

He paused on the street corner, star- 
ing mechanically across at the billboards 
on which the bevy of soubrettes still 
unweariedly twirled upon. silk-shod 
toes. 

“Thank God, it wasn’t Dick!” he said 
fervently. “It’s worth the money just 
to know that! But what an extraor- 
dinary perfume the young woman used! 
I wish I knew what it was!” 

















ms EGURAMENTE! The shot 
came from here!” 

Having forced their sweat- 
ing beasts on a wild scramble 
up the last loose bank of shale, 


comandante and his rurales 





the 


both 
turned puzzled looks between his splin- 
tered saddle horn and the empty pros- 


pect below. From their feet the ridge 
—a huge saddleback that would have 
been styled a mountain anywhere but 
in the Sierra Madres—fell off a thou- 
sand feet through thin chaparral, and so 
ran at decreasing angles into the dead 
flat of the Sonora Desert. It was, of 
course, a full half mile from the spot 
where the diligencia stood, with the re- 
mainder of the command strung out be- 
hind like gray scales on a yellow-headed 
snake. But they had covered it at a 
gallop, and on its other side the ridge 
ran down, clean and bare, without co\ 
for even a rabbit. The lone dead yucca 
palm that raised its dead, withered head 
fifty feet above them might, as a grizzled 
sergeant suggested, have lent its trunk 
to the sharpshooter; but he received 
only a curse for his pains. 

“Then, where is he now, fool?” the 
comandante exclaimed. ‘As thou seest, 
the mountain side is empty.” 

He grew still angrier at a second sug- 
gestion, based on the absence of smoke, 
that the shot had been fired by some 
evil spirit in league with the Yaquis. 

“No smoke, sayest thou? Tu gran- 
dissimo carbone! Do not all these Yaaui 
devils use smokeless powder? A plague 


on the Yankees, from whom they buy 
it! Senseless pigs! After supplying 
them with arms and munitions, they 
then run to Tio Porfirio with complaints 
of Yaqui outrages! Maldito! Were | 
in el presidente’s shoes there should 
soon be an end. I would drive Yaquis 
and Yankees together into the sea.” 
“Si,” the sergeant growlingly agreed. 
“TI, also, could never fathom Tio Por- 
firio’s fondness for the Yankees. ’Tis 
true their dollars have built his railways. 
But there are two sides to that busi- 
ness. One day he will awaken to tind 
that he has ensnared us all in their iron 


net. So count me in on that same driv- 
ing.” 

“Some day—please the saints!” The 
comandante crossed himself. ‘lor the 
present, where is the Yaqui that fired 
this shot? Take thou the men, and beat 
among the rocks down the e,” 


A large man, past middle age, and 
possessed of a waistline that abundant- 
ly testified to his love of ease, he re- 
mained on the ridge, moved his horse 
into the yucca’s thin shade, and so sat, 
fanning himself with his sombrero, 
while the sergeant led his men on wider 
and wider search below. 

A mass of withered spikes, droppings 
of several seasons, had lodged in the 
crotch of the tree above, but he did not 
hear them rustle; and if he had it 
would have been impossible to have 
‘dletected the eye that burned like a black 
spark in the heart of the mass. The 
glances with which it persistently meas- 
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ured the increasing distance between 
himself and the troop betrayed a deadly 
desire. 

Twice during the half hour’s search 
the leaves parted, revealing a Colt’s 
automatic pistol of heavy caliber trained 
full on his back. But always the glance 
passed on downhill, and when, obe- 
dient to the comandantc’s shout, the 
rurales returned uphill, the black spark 
faded completely out. 

It did not appear again until they had 
gone back to the diligencia; and the 
column had resolved into its original 
likeness to a gray snake wriggling 
through the clouds of yellow dust be- 
fore a black head thrust up out of the 
hollow trunk beneath the foliage. After 
the snake had wriggled out of sight 
among distant growth of cactus and 
palo verde, a lean, bronze body followed. 
Then, having lowered his rifle and pis- 
tol by a thin cord to the ground, the 
Yaqui slid down the trunk. 

For some time thereafter he stood 
watching the dust cloud from under his 
hand. All around—north, south, east, 
and west—dusty sage and mimosa ran 
out, a sad, ashen sea, shored in by far 
mountains that loomed dusky purple, 
or stood out in stark chromes as they 
happened to lie to the sun. Late after- 
noon, the luminary now hung like a 
smoky lamp in the far dust of the des- 
ert, but though its light had begun to 
take on the rich tones of evening there 
was no cess of the dry heat. Streaming 
upon him for that low level, certain red 
hot rays dissolved his bronze, toning 
it with golden hues, and as |] 


he stood 
there overlooking that solitary land he 
typified the lonely genius of his stub- 
born race. 

It was emblematic, too—that stead- 
fast pose—of the thirsty hate which, 
first of all the Yaquis, had set his feet 
on the warpath, kept them there when 
even Chief Bule and his men had re- 
turned to their mountain homes. In 
any of his race hatred of the Mexican 
is, of course, instinctive; but in him it 
had been raised to the exaltation of 
madness by personal wrongs. 

Ever since the day—while still a lad 
—he had returned from a late hunt to 
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see, by the light of burning huts, the 
women and girls of his village being 
dragged away by soldiers he had cease- 
lessly followed the trail. That night 
his rifle had picked off two sentries, and 
since then never a year, and usually 
few months, had passed without its 
death crack ringing out from the crest 
of some ridge. 

For that was his method. From se- 
lected coverts he shot, as to-day, at 
Mexican travelers along the trails. Its 
eminent success was proven by the dou- 
ble row of nicks along the butt of his 
gun, the last of which recorded the 
headlong plunge of a Mexican vaquero 
yesterday, though its unbroken con- 
tinuance was largely due to the craft 
that had kept him from killing within 
a hundred-mile circle of the American 
mine where he worked, at intervals, to 
obtain the sinews of war, and toward 
which he now turned his face. 

Rifle held loosely in his hand, he 
ran down the opposite slope, and in five 
minutes was speeding over the desert at 
a speed that would have killed either a 
horse or shod man. But where these 
would have floundered ankle deep in 
the sand, his widespread toes took 
light yet strong hold. In two hours he 
covered the fifteen miles across to the 
next range, foothills of the Sierra 
Madres. 

Vhile he was going, a smoky gloam- 
ing overlaid the desert ash with a wash 
of lavender and purple. Soon 
faded, then night wiped all out; but a 
full moon lighted him up the tortuous 
barranco that ended in a cave. Though 
its windings would have concealed the 
fire he usually lighted, to-night he ate 
some dried meat in black darkness; a 
few minutes later he was fast asleep. 

Dawn found him already on the other 
side of the range going downhill into 
a chain of valleys. Here, in mountain 
pastures, roamed the flocks and herds 
of many haciendas, but though he 
sighted now a vaquero, again a Mexi- 
can girl washing her clothes at a brook, 
once drew a bead on a_ sheep-herder 
who stood out in outline against the 
sky, he was now within his dead line, 
and passed on without firing a shot. 


these 
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Up and down long brown slopes, 
across gray desert stretches, under the 
frown of bald mountains, now in the 
shade of black pinyon, through stream- 
ing sunlight, smoky reds of evening, 
he ran on with the long lope of a 
hound, nor paused until, at dark, he 
reached his last covert, twenty miles 
from the Santa Gertrudis Mine. 


It has been said that clothes do not 
make the man. Nevertheless, it was 
difficult to recognize in the peon miner 
who came out of the cave at daylight 
the lithe Yaqui who entered therein by 
night. Blue jean overalls and a gray 
flannel shirt flapped loosely around his 
sinewy limbs. A tattered sombrero 
threw deep shadows over his fierce 
eyes. The whole disguise was wonder- 
fully helped by the fact that, in its 
roundness and absence of the usual 
prominent cheek bones, his face depart- 
ed widely from the Yaqui type. 

His guttural laugh, touching the last 
bright nick before he cached his rifle 
and pistol under a slide of rock, might 
very well have belonged to that Yaqui. 
But he was utterly lost in the stupid 
mozo who, a couple of hours later, was 
questioned by a cavalry patrol from the 
nearest Mexican barracks. 


If it had not been that they rode out 
upon him from thick chaparral that 
bounded the wide fields of the hacienda 
he had to cross on hi to the mine, 
t] would ne ‘ } e seen hi 
( rht, he f led tl ith | 
tupidit 

“IT, senor?” he answered tl com- 
mander’s questions. “] am Pedro, the 


San Gabriel, 
sehor’s pacing mule 
It is, perhaps, 


mozo from the Hacienda 
over there. The 
strayed away last night. 
that you have seen her? 


At that very moment a San Gabriel 


plowman was moving toward them 
along his furrow. But the slow oxen 
afforded time for the audacious state- 


ment to Carry. 


“We have seen only thee, ass! Off 


with thee to find thine own relatives!” 
But as, leaning down, the officer 
soundly cuffed his ears, he caught, un- 
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der the brim of the sombrero, a glimpse 
of fierce eyes. 

“That fellow is dangerous,” he 
mused, looking after him. “I wonder 
—but no! His face is too round.” 

“He would not be the first peon we 
have shot for a Yaqui,” his lieutenant 
suggested. “What matters it if we 
make our full count? As thou know- 
est, el gene ral is furious over these con- 





tinued murders. If thou sayest 
“No, hombre, no!’ the other an- 
swered. “Don Roberto, over there, is 


my good friend, and I would not rob 
him of his peon. [Jaminos!” 

Plodding steadily onward now, as 
was becoming in a peon, the Yaqui 
heard, an hour later, the distant thun- 
der of the Santa Gertrudis stamps; but 
it was almost noon before he came out 
from the short cut that led across the 
dumps to the oflice, the first building 
in a galvanized-iron village. It hap- 
pened that the superintendent had just 
opened his books for the inspection of 
the auditor, who had arrived on the pre- 
ceding evening from the United States, 
and both men looked up as the Yaqui's 
shadow was thrown by the fierce sun 
in through the doorway. 

“Hello!” the superintendent, a 
zled mining engineer, hailed him. “Back 
A cavalry patrol was here last 


griz- 


again! 
night looking for fighters. I was sure 
that by this time you must halfway 

Though he spoke in English, the 
Yaqui understood, for he answered at 
once, in Spanish; 

“The patrol? What should it want 
with me—a poor peon, who has naught 
but the wage that he takes from thee? 


In any case, thou wouldst have spoken 
to my faithful 


“To be sure | 


service ?” 

would!” the superin- 
tendent gave hearty answer. “Than 
you we have no better worker—more’s 
the pity that you don’t keep steadily at 


it. While you were away * ere was 

chance for promotion, and | had to pu ; 
another man up in your on Why 
don’t you quit—cut out these frequent 


? Uncle Porfirio is on top, and 
Louis Bule 
peace.” 


absences 
he’s going to stay there. 
knew it when he signed the 
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Turning, the man spat out of the 
door, and so hid the sudden writhing 
of his face. 

“Absences, Don Guillermo? A man 
must visit his relatives on occasion, and, 
as thou knowest, it is a long travel to 
our villages.” 

“Yes, yes!” The superintendent 
laughed. “I trust you left them well. 
And I’m glad enough to see you back, 
for we have been running short-handed. 
Go and report to the foreman.” 

Throughout the conversation the au- 
ditor’s spectacles had radiated a shining 
interest, for, though he caught only 
half of the conversation, he saw by that 
how very far its tenor departed from 
his own peaceful commercial ways. His 
imagination, however, had not carried 
him anything like the full distance. He 
looked both surprised and shocked when 
the superintendent explained. 

“You don’t mean to say that you em- 
ploy men whom you know to be mur- 


derers ?” 

Annoyance and just a touch of con- 
tempt leavened the good humor of the 
other’s face. 

“That's a hard word, Gridley. You 
wouldn’t think of applying it, for in- 
stance, to the colonists, who pot-shotted 
the British soldiers in seventy-six?” 

“Of course not! They were patriots 
—fighting for freedom.” 

“Well—so are the Yaquis.” 

“But I understand they are hopeless- 
ly beaten?” 

“Ves, by Harriman’s railroad, plus 
the complaints of our government. If 
it hadn’t been for the aid of one, the 
persistent nagging of the other, the 
\Mexicans would never have gotten up 
steam enough to finish the job. But 
does that alter the principle? When 
is a patriot not a patriot? You say 
when he is beaten! To my thinking, if 
a people is to be considered patriotic 
for winning its freedom after a couple 
of campaigns, how much more so one 
that has fought, generation after gen- 
eration, through several centuries? If 
there ever was a patriot, it is your 
Yaqui.” 

Laughing at the sudden uncertainty 


which undermined the other’s confi- 
dence, he ran on: 

“Coming down from these high prin- 
ciples to common, everyday business, 
be it known unto you, sefor el gringo, 
that the Yaquis are the finest kind of 
workers. Any one of the hundred we 
employ does as much work as two Mex- 
ican peons, and were we to let out every 
one that has killed his man we should 
have to fire them all!” 

“But they attack us, also?” The au- 
ditor’s spectacles now burned with 
righteous indignation. ‘What about 
the twenty-thousand loss we just wrote 
off for that burned wagon train?” 

The superintendent shrugged. 

“Our fault for employing Mexican 
teamsters—besides, you’ could hardly 
blame the Yaquis. You see, they caught 
*em in the middle of the desert, where 
they couldn't get any wood, They just 
had to use the wagons to burn them.” 

“Burn them?” 

Repressing a smile at the other’s hor- 
ror, he nodded. 

“That’s the way the war goes—here. 
If it wasn’t for fear of spoiling your 
lunch I'd tell you a few stories—of 
both sides, for there isn’t a toss-up 
between them. Of course, it is too late 
to go back fishing for first causes now, 
and it really doesn’t matter whether the 
initial atrocity was perpetrated by Mex- 
icans or Yaquis. 

“To-day the root of the trouble is to 
be found in the fact that the Yaquis 
practically tried to set up their own 
republic within the confines of Uncle 
Porfirio’s domains. 

“Like our own Indians, before the 
wars crowded them into reservations, 
they hold—or, rather, were holding— 
thousands of miles of land more than 
was actually required for their subsist- 
ence, and it isn’t to be imagined that, 
while the waves of population are slop- 
ping over and flowing out from the old 
centers of civilization, they could ever 
be allowed to hold it. If Tio Porfirio 
had not disposed of them, Uncle Sam 
soon would. 

“Tt is true the old gentleman handled 
them roughly. But if you had ever 
seen a Mexican hacienda that had been 
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sacked by Yaquis—ugh! But you never 
will, for the picture is too terrible for 
paint or words. Of course, again, it 
was pretty hard to strike at the men 
through the women and children. But 
the Yaqui doesn’t fear death. You 
could go on shooting them against a 
wall for the next thousand years, and 
they’d never quit; and it wasn’t until 
they saw their wives and daughters be- 
ing deported by thousands that their 
courage shriveled. Only a few irrecon- 
cilables like this fellow now stand out. 
3ut, though I feel and understand the 
folly of it, I can never find it in my 
heart to blame, much less fire, him. 
But there’s the bell—come on to lunch.” 

The conversation had occupied very 
few minutes,” and, going out, they 
caught a glimpse of the Yaqui making 
his way among the rude grass huts be- 
yond the official mine buildings. 

“Lives there with his old mother,” 
the superintendent commented. ‘His 
only relative, by the way, that escaped a 
wholesale scoop which sent the entire 
populations of several villages to Yu- 
catan. His woman was gathered in 
along with all of his brothers and sis- 
ters, and he never took another.” 

“Poor devil!” the auditor murmured 
his compassion. ‘Now I begin to see.” 

Both unaware of their gaze and un- 
mindful of the greetings that were 
called after him from their doorways 
by dark-skinned Yaqui women, the man 
walked on till he had gained the last 
and smallest hut. 

Inside, his mother w 
her cooking pots, and as, straightening, 
she lifted her face to the light, it re- 
vealed remarkable differences from that 
of the son; had all of the breadth, 
harshness of feature and skin of the 
pronounced Indian types; their resem- 
blance, indeed, could only be traced 
around the eyes. 

As is customary among the women of 
southern tribes, she had borne him, her 
first child, at fourteen. But though she 
still lacked a year or two of forty, the 
desert winds and fierce suns had 
parched and wrinkled her face till it 
looked like a scorched hide. The smoke 
of many camp fires, too, had dimmed 


as bending over 
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her eyes; yet, though it hung, a thick 
blue veil, in the hut, and she could see 
him only as a sharp shadow in the 
streaming gold of the doorway, she had 
recognized his footfall, and spoke at 
once: 

“It is thee? 

“One.” 

Though they could see out all round 
through the split-hole siding, and eaves- 
dropping was impossible, nothing else 
passed between them. Mumbling to her- 
self, the woman returned to her cook- 
ing, and not until he had eaten the 
rice and chili she placed before him 
did he speak again. 

“There was almost another—a co- 
mandante of rurales, a new man to the 
desert. If his horse had not stumbled! 
But every day he guards the diligencia. 
Next time!” 

“A curse on that horse!” she mut- 
tered. Then, as her dull eyes lit to 
some old memory, she asked: “A co- 
mandante of rurales, thou saidst? There 
was a man—but he had only a troop. 
Still, in these years he would have risen. 
What manner of man was this?” 

“Large—for a Mexican. On 
cheek he carries a scar——” 

“Here?” She drew a finger diagonal- 
ly from cheek bone to the corner of her 
mouth. 

“Si,” he nodded, surprised. 

For fully a minute thereafter she just 
stood and stared, every wrinkle and 
seam of her gnarled visage drawn in 
i hen while tl 
flare 


How went the hunt?” 


one 





horror and surpris 
sunset lights of old remembrances 
in her eyes, she burst out: 

“No, no! It is not for thee to lift 
a hand against him! It is not for thee 
I say!” 

As his mouth opened to speak, she 
repeated it in a strained whisper, agony 
of speech that bent her almost double. 
So far they had spoken altogether in 
Spanish, but as she now straightened to 
a thrill of feeling that set her upon her 
toes, she burst into a torrent of Yaqui 
speech; and as she ran on, now in 
strained whispers, again in a_ shrill 
monotone, his natural stoicism melted. 
The deep bronze of his face quivered 
like molten metal. 
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It set again at her conclusion: “Thou 
wilt not kill him?” 

“No, I will not—kill him.” 

To her the slow answer carried some 
subtle meaning, for as he turned to go 
out she laid her hand on his arm, while 
her hot, dry eyes searched his face. 
But when he shook it off, her Indian 
fatalism reasserted itself. Squatting in 
the dust, she drew her shawl over her 
head. 

While she sat there, bowed like a 
watcher beside the dead, he retraced his 
way through the jumble of huts. As he 
passed the office where the superintend- 
ent and auditor were in full enjoyment 
of an after-dinner cigar, the former 
called out to him. But, though a flash 
of annoyance crossed his face, he paused 
to answer: 

“No, sefor, I am not going to work.” 

“Tut, tut!’ The superintendent 
clucked his disgust. With a flash of 
anger, he called out: “Very well, but 
don’t come back. If you leave us now 
in a pinch we'll never employ you 
again.” 

“Bien, senor, muy bien.” 

He had not even looked back, and, 
realizing how completely the bluff had 
failed, the superintendent called again: 

“Oh, come now, don’t be a_ fool! 
This is bound to end in your being sent 
to Yucatan. Better quit it—while you 


can.” 

“T will, sefor—after I get one more 
Mexican,” 

Perplexed, the superintendent stood, 
watching him go. 

“You know that is awfully queer, 


Gridley. In all the years | have worked 
them, this is the first time a Yaqui ever 
acknowledged that he was going out 
after Mexicans. There's something 
funny here. Let us go down and see 
the old woman.” 

They found her still in the dust, and 
the only answer she returned to the 
superintendent’s greeting was to point 
at a rough bench. 

“Sit down,” he whispered. ‘These 
people are never in a hurry. There’s 
something there, but, whatever it is, 
she’s turning it over and over in her 
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mind. When it comes, in her own 
time, it will be with the rush of the 
wind.” 

And it did, when—after a hot si- 
lence during which the auditor thought 
he could hear the splash of his sweat 
in the dust—the withered face fose 
out of the shawl; in a flood of rhythmic 
Spanish, that rose and fell with the lilt 
of a far-off stream, it came pouring 
out of her. 

“You would know why he has gone 
away, senor? And you shall, for who 
has the right more than you, who were 
always a father to the Yaquis? You 
shall know it from the beginning, from 
the day—twenty-six years ago—that it 
was sown, the seed that ripened to-day. 
In the red ashes of a Yaqui village was 
that seed sown by hands still wet with 
the blood of my kinsmen. Watered it 
was with the tears of the widow and 
orphan, and under the red heat of 
burned villages it upgrew into a shoot 
both tall and strong. 

“T fought with him that night, sefor 
—the big rurale that carried me away 
on the saddle before him. To this day 
he bears the mark of my knife on his 
cheek. But he laughed—laughed, spit- 
ting out the blood from the wound, 
and it is not in the nature of women 
to deny strength in a man. Though I 
still fought in the following days, my 
heart ran not with my hands, Si, the 
ashes of our village were no more than 
cold before they were plucking leaves 
to make Indian salve for his wound 
the traitorous hands that should have 
driven in the knife when he slept, in the 
later time, with my head in the hollow 
of his shoulder. 

“But they did not. They lay, these 
traitorous hands, through the soft nights 
—the two of them in one of his—and 
soon the strong, warm clasp squeezed 
the pain and hate out of my heart. I 
forgot—forgot till a stir of life quick- 
ening within me disrupted my dream, 
aroused me to knowledge that I—a 
woman of the Yaquis—wasabout to give 
birth to a Mexican child. Then, in the 
horror of it, I arose and slipped away 
in the night to the Yaqui villages in the 
far hills, and when my child was born 
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they took him for a Yaqui, and he grew 
up the best and strongest of the brood 
I bore in the following years. 

“A young tiger among wolves, he 
grew up thinking himself wolf, and on 
the day that he escaped the net that 
gathered all the others in, the fury of 
the robbed she wolf burned out of my 
heart the last memory of his birth time. 
It was my hand that slipped the leash, 
set him upon the trail of his blood kin; 
and through all the long years of re- 
venge I never once thought of it—the 
thing I fled from into the hills. 

“Yet was it not dead. When, an 
hour ago, he told how his, the hand of 
the son, had loosed a bullet at the back 
of the father, it leaped as a wind puff 
lifts the flame out of hot ashes. Si, 
I had thought to fly from it, but it is 
come upon me again in the gray of the 
years, for this day that stalk that sprang 
from that red seed will shed its leaves 
and die.” 

It had come out of her with the 
sough and sigh of the desert winds to 
which her life had rim in tune, and as 
the last word died she drew her shawl 
again about her head. Delivered in 
the metaphor so natural in an Indian, 
its tenor left the superintendent a little 
puzzled. Once his lips opened to speak ; 
then, shaking his head, he beckoned the 
auditor to come away. 

“I'm not quite clear as to her mean- 
ing,” he said, outside. “I gathered that 
she had concealed from her son the fact 
that his father was a Mexican until, by 


some freak of chance, he fired upon 
him from ambush the other day. But 
it is no use bothering her any ‘nore. 
She’d only say it again in the same 


way. But what a situation! All these 
vears the man has been killing off Mex- 
icans, only to find, in the end, that he 
is one himself. No wonder he was 
nursing a grouch. I suppose he has 
fone out into the hills to have it out 
with himself. But he'll be back in a 
few days? and it wiil all work out for 
the best, for now he wil! ave to settle 
down.” 


Only one-half of the superintendent's 
guess approached the truth. By the 
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time that he and the auditor settled 
down to their books the thunder of the 
stamps was already faint in the Yaqui's 
ears, for, once away from the mine, he 
struck a pace that carried him across 
the haciendas and into the heart of the 
opposite hills midway of the afternoon. 
It still lacked an hour of sundown when 
he drew his rifle and. pistol from under 
the rock slide. 

Leaning on the gun, he stood for a 
little while thereafter looking back at 
the cave; then, with a shake of the 
head, he lifted his eyes to the mountain 
above. A stark peak, save for one lone 
tree, bare as on the day some earth 
convulsion lifted it out of the boiling 
sea, its sunburned crest thrust up like 
a lance of gold into the fluff of white 
and sky-blue above. 

In the days before the Americanos 
came to Santa Gertrudis, it had been a 
Yaqui outlook—just as the cave had 
afforded safe harborage in the canon 
below; and as he now began to climb 
its steep sides every bush and crag re- 
called some memory of secret ambush 
or rendezvous. 

The very heat that blazed out from 
the calcined surfaces of huge rock walls 
struck him with the warm hand of an 
old friend. The outlook, when at last 
he gained the top, raised the march of 
past seasons, plash of great rains, sharp 
thunders, clear views of winter, yellow 
flights of the sandstorms across the 
desert. It was undoubtedly the feeling 
of it all that prompted his mutter: 

“A good place.” 

The sun was now halfway under the 
horizon, and, from the plains below, 
brown shadows were slowly climbing 
the hills. Until they touched his feet 
he leaned on his rifle, so still and silent 
that he did not disturb the baldheaded 
eagle that had just homed from afar 
to its nest of sticks in the tree above. 

Having fed its hungry brood, the 
great bird was settling down tor the 
night, but rose with a frightened squawk 
at a sudden report, ; :1d the great winged 
shape swooping through the dusk might 
easily have been the man’s fierce spirit. 

For the Yaqui had got his last Mex- 
ican. 
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7UNICH had three weeks and 
three days of deluge over- 
lapping from June into July 
last year, when suddenly, on a 
Sunday, there came a burst of 
sunshine, fitful, obscured at moments by 
flying clouds, but promising of better 
things. By afternoon from every quar- 
ter the inhabitants flocked forth; if any 
remained at home it was only the bed- 
ridden. Exposition, peer garden, and 
park sent out the sound of violins, of 
woodwind, and of brass; the summer 
musical life of the Bavarian stronghold 
had been resumed with a crash, as if the 
long-smoldering, rain-soaked fuse had 
finally made good and fired the charge. 

In sodden days prior to that travelers, 
making of Munich a kind of clearing 
house for routes in all directions, had 
held the streets in steady, dripping 
ranks. The Germans came because the 
calendar showed it to be holiday time, 
a season which no downpour could post- 
pone, and the Americans and English 
because at Oberammergau a Passion 
Play was in progress, through which the 
charactezs, profane and sacred, strug- 
gled in nipping air and with red noses. 
But on that first welcome day of fickle 
sunshine the mass of outsiders vanished, 
as if by miracle, leaving the Mitinchner 
behind to hold sole sway. 

Above the café terrace at the exposi- 
tion, horse chestnuts shook the last lin- 
from off their leaves; 





gering drops 


under white umbrellas covering white 





tables, the glow of color in hats, gowns, 


and uniforms became each moment 
gayer; behind the columns of the por- 
tico an orchestra went temptingly from 
Waldteufel to Strauss, the conductor 
flourishing his violin with all the airs 
and pantomime appropriated by Vien- 
nese leaders since Johann, of waltz 
fame, first caught the eye with them. 

Stray groups withdrew, and others 
took their places, but in great part the 
mass remained unchanged; day would 
merge into night that brought electric 
lights in clusters and festoons to find 
the same listeners lingering. A stronger 
contrast could not well exist than that 
between them and the Parisian, who 
must have another’s clever verses sung 
to help amuse him, while the Miinchner 
needs only instrumental accompaniment 
to the gayety of his own 
chatter. 

The players in this instance were 
Viennese to a man, and it is oftener from 
Vienna, and from all parts of Germany 
rather than Munich proper, that café 
bands there are recruited. No tempting 
offer from foreign parts could wrench 
them from Bavarian surroundings, for 
in Munich they find a life that, in their 
wisdlom, they well know to be elsewhere 
missing. 

The outdoor musical life of Munich 
plays a role both gay and tender. In 
its concert halls more works 
leave another sort of impression; but 
without, in the open, numbers too light 


self-made 


serious 
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or too threadbare for those other hours 
are given a hearing. There the life that 
is old is brought into close contact with 
the young life of the town. And so the 
things already dear through association 
to the one grow dear to the other, leav- 
ing a degree of sentiment over for those 
playing them, until melody and musi- 
cian find place side by side within the 
common heart. 

The kaiser himself once pronounced 
the Munich Rathaus the most ideal spot 
in Europe as setting for the midday 
regimental concert. And surely there is 
about it a perpetual holiday aspect; its 
stone facade clustered with statues, elab- 
orate fretwork, and pinnacle; touches 
of gilt on wrought-iron grillwork; 
everywhere tracings in bright tints, for 
the Miinchner loves color as ardently as 
any Italian. 

This splendid reproduction of old 
German architecture, followed within as 
elaborately in the courtyard open to the 
sky, gives the band a medieval back- 
ground. Nowhere are such fantastic 
walls as those of that court—gargoyles, 
towers, gables, unexpected, jutting cor- 
ners. Into the great open space between 
them the brilliantly umformed band 
sweeps at noon from under a low, deep 
archway, and in dramatic fashion, 
against which the entrance of the band 
in “Faust” is but a meager, tawdry cir- 
cumstance. 

As for the men of the soldier band, 
they play as ardently as if they were 
not presently to go dinnerless, because 
the concert outlasts an hour set by bar- 
rack regulation for that function. And 
in that courtyard brasses take on a rich 
resonance, reeds a wonderful purity of 
tone under the open sky. Not a note 
in the lacelike counterpoint of Mozart's 
“Magic Flute” overture, not a shade of 
color in modern works are lost. I can- 
not explain it, I only give it as a note to 
architects, the best of them, who build 
concert halls only to erect failures. Be- 
tween those solid, roofless walls, so fan- 
tastically erratic, so apparently liable to 
create echo, and yet echoless, the acous- 
tics are perfect. There can be but one 
deduction ; you may shape and ornament 
walls as you will, so long as they are 














solid, the main trouble must lie in 
sound-destroying formation of ceilings. 

At certain periods each higher class 
inilitary band makes a tour, sometimes 
extending throughout Germany. Again 
it travels the circle of those summer ex- 
positions, numerously unimportant, ex- 
cept on the side of social intercourse to 
which the German is so given, but al- 
ways under royal patronage, which lends 
itself to advertising with a freeness 
quite astounding. 

If you would find genuine example of 
the Munich reciprocity between audi- 
ence and musician, visit one summer 
night the Lowenbrau Garten when 
some favorite band is playing. Town 
life is there mainly in evidence, with 
few strangers present, and the Miinch- 
ner casts off reserve for unrestrained 
enthusiasm in consequence. The first 
night of an opera season could not be 
of fuller expectancy. There is a quiet 
charged with excitement as the assem- 
bling crowd settles down at tables and 
over stone mugs capped with foam. The 
garden itself a place of moods, sad and 
unoccupied in dripping weather, invit- 
ingly cool on sunny afternoons, is 
friendly with a glow of lights at night. 

If the evening be a gala one, no flar- 

ing poster, only an announcement card, 
is needed to bring the mass together. 
Every rank of life, civil and military, is 
represented, and the women of their 
families are with them. The musicians, 
straggling on the stage in groups, are 
greeted with applause, and answering 
smiles light their familiar faces. Tor 
the conductor, when he strides out, is 
kept the heartiest welcoming of all. 

Military music has of late years made. 
tremendous progress in Germany; its 
favorite bands are fine ones. The wood- 
wind is of a wonderful facility; the 
brasses sonorous; response asa unit is 
flexible to every stroke of the baton. 
The whole country is represented at the 
music desks; a gold braid, showing long 
years of military service, is on almost 
every sleeve, men who have ended their 
term required by law, and reénlisted in 
some other section, finding concertizing 
in a regimental band both a profitable 
and a happy thing. 




















IN MUSICLAND 


On such evenings at the Lowenbrau 
it was my good luck to be in company 
with university graduates and students, 
due in Munich for a summer meeting of 
their several corps. To them the band 
was an old friend; so was the frau bear- 
ing pretzels tied invitingly in bunches; 
so was her companion, with a huge dish 
piled with radishes; a third, known to 
them immemorially by nickname as “the 
kaiserin,” carried dripping stone mugs 
in marvelous number. She, once spy- 
ing among us a lawyer known the 
breadth of Germany, exclaimed. “Griiss 
Gott, Max! I haven't seen you for fif- 
teen years. How are you?” To her he 
remained still a boy. 

American music finds place in those 
concerts, for every German band pro- 
gram contains a Sousa march, often by 
another man, wherever a march is 
played. John Philip Sousa has revolu- 
tionized the march music of the world. 
Years ago, when his band played one 
of his own Suites in Berlin, a local 
critic wrote that the first movement was 
“The Washington Post March,” played 
allegro; the second, “The Washington 
Post March,” played andante; and she 
third “The Washington Post March,” 
played  prestissimo. But Berliners 
straightway began to imitate the Sousa 
style, and have not stopped since. 

In Paris cafés, Sousa melodies are 
stolen bodily to make French songs; in 
Vienna, the march a la Sousa is as high 
in favor as their own waltz; in England, 
take a nip at his swing and 
is a mouse at cheese, delicately, 


they 
rhythm <¢ 
leaving small impression, but an im- 
provement upon the time when the best 
march that they had to fight to was the 
one which Sullivan wrote as setting to 
a hymn. Sousa’s originality has been 
strong enough and fresh enough to color 
both the popular and march product of 
all Europe. 

The fact that he is spoken at the 
LOwenbrau by a German does not lessen 
enthusiasm, for, if the imitation is apt, 
it invariably helps bring abandon. Con- 
ductor and musicians reap their share of 
reward in it, and the picture-card vender 

with j 


is overwhelmed business, for at 


many tables one will write a card and 
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all will sign it, Munich fashion, that ab- 
sent ones may know next morning that 
they have been missed. , 

Another strata of the musical life of 
Munich in summer gardens, and in 
cafés in winter, is made up of the peas- 
ant player from the Bavarian Highlands 
or the Lowlands bordering on the 
Danube. Musical he is, and in his way 
a humorist, for there are inimitable 
comedians among them; and he has, too, 
a gayety in facing audiences that always 
wins a smile, even though behind it the 
routine may bore him. 

Unlike the wandering who 
promptly returns to the starting point, 
once he has scraped a competence to- 
gether, the Bavarian peasant musician 
generally leaves ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home” 
out of his repertory. His forsaken roof- 
tree would likely bring him death from 
ennui if he went back to it. Almost al- 
ways he is independent of music—a 
shoemaker, a carpenter, or of some kin- 
dred trade. During the day he works 
at his calling, and at night, in the quaint 
dress of his district, he earns in public 
a few marks and much pleasure. 

The members of these bands drift to- 
gether oftener by accident; from the 
same section, aliers, lonely among 
strangers, they meet to make music. 
Chance brings presently an opportunity 
to appear before a wider circle, perhaps 
in the program which precedes an 
artists’ ball. Their costume, their naive, 
unconscious freedom, handsome faces, 
stalwart figures, and an inborn talent for 
song and instrument, carry them into 
favor overnight. From then on they be- 
come part of the town’s gayety. 

If they discard the simple life, there 
is one reminder of it which they hold 
fast to as a fetish, the silver buttons 
strung in double rows on their gay, vel- 
vet waistcoats, and handed down for 
generations. 

‘My buttons have been in the family 
since the seventeenth century,” said a 
Lowlander one night. Calling a com- 
rade, he asked: ‘How old are yours?” 
The answer was: ‘From the six- 
teenth.” And they were, coins bearing 
the imprint of ancient Bavarian bish- 
“Then your family dates a hun- 


Swiss, 
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dred years ahead of his?” I queried. 
“Yes,” he replied, with peasant reti- 
cence, a*stolid pride creeping across his 
face. 

Some of these men have grown as 
familiar to the Munich public as the 
automatons performing at given inter- 
vals on the Rathaus clock. Ranks are 
thinned by the unsparing hand _ that 
moves across the dial of years, new fig- 
ures refill them, but, after long ab- 
sence, if you wander back, a number of 
well-known ones will still be there, still 
giving the old songs, with the old-time 
gayety. 

Munich comradeship, unchanging, 
too, will, during intermissions, prompt 
groups to lean on the hand rail about 
the stage, chat, ask for this song or 
that, and give invitation-to one man or 
another which brings him in his peasant 
garb to mingle with the audience. 
Without any telling. the supple-moving 
maid has brought him light brew or 
dark—she knows his taste—and _ sets 
before him a glass so tall that all others 
are dwarfed beside it. Then, when the 
program starts up again, every one 
joins lustily in choruses memorized 
from uncounted hearings. 

There are remote Havarian villages 
which send out wandering musicians to 
travel the world; three-fourths of their 
male population are absent for a year; 
some, perhaps, for years at a stretch. 
The majority, however, return on the 
name day of their parish church, to 
feast and play the grand _ seigneur. 
Their route through Germany lies 
mainly by way of hamlets and _ little 
towns; but Munich, their adored me- 
tropolis, is sure at one time or another 
to find them playing in the quiet inn 
gardens of its suburbs. Their babies’ 
future fitness for a wander life is tested 
in the cradle by an old tradition. A 
cornet and a watch are offered them. 
If their hands clutch at the instrument 
they will become musicians; if at the 
timepiece they will prove scamns. 

Born to a fate of nomad muvic-mak- 
ing, all Europe, as well as Germany, 


America, and Australia, knows them. 





Their mountainside in its unfriendly 
barrenness has driven them afield. 
While they are gone the women of the 
family tend the homes and such scant 
gardens as a niggard soil affords. The 
travelers go out mostly in bands of 
three, sometimes of four, two trumpets, 
a clarinet, and a bass clarinet. Every- 
thing in their repertories is played 
either in march or waltz time. If a 
woman is with them she sings, and they 
earn more. They live simply, save 
money, and almost invariably get on 
happily together. Once having tested 
the joys of a more plentiful existence, 
they never forsake it until old age, 
brought the earlier by beating storms, 
enforces retirement. A new genera- 
tion from their village takes their 
places, and they stay behind to dilate 
on past adventures, and prepare a yet 
younger brood to flit out. 

A waif type, vandering alone, guitar 
or zither his sole trend, frequents the 
little gardens where workmen congre- 
gate, join in his songs, dole him a tew 
spare pfennige, and see him vanish with 
the night. Sometimes, if he as a trade, 
he may linger on to play in one locale, 
but thirst for change is apt to send him 
off again as suddenly as April winds 
veer. Music and philosophy are with 
him inherent; his experience, as one 
among them told it, is likely the expe- 
rience of all. 

“If one by chance has a paid engage- 
ment, one goes by rail, third class. The 
country looks as fresh through its win 
dows as when one travels first. And if 
one has no engagement one walks. The 
peasants are always kind; like us, they 
are poor. A piece or two, and one has 
a bed. Many a fellow travels alone 
summer and winter through. Snow is 
bad, it climbs through shoe soles. But 
everything comes right in the sun- 
shine.” 

That is just it, in sunshine everything 
comes right; and if he wanders away 
from Munich, it is generally to wander 
back, for in the darkest weather they 
seem to keep sunshine on tap there in 
their hearts. 
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“OR at best,” declared Mrs. 
Belknap P. Brewster impres- 
sively, “I can be only a sort 
of signpost!” 

She stood before a long line 
of ladies, of assorted ages, sizes, and 
shapes, that stretched across the hall. 

She herself wore the unanimous cos- 
tume of gray flannel Turkish trousers 
and long, loose waist of the same un- 
compromising material in which the rest 
were garbed; but with a difference! 
For it needed no second glance at her 
stout, aggressive figure, which, with 
firmly planted legs and widely extended 
arms, did offer a plump suggestion of 
her chosen simile, to show the profes- 
sional in contrast to the amateur; the 
teacher confronting her pupils. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Belknap P. 
Brewster's claim went further. On her 





appearance in town, under the patron- 
izing «gis of Mrs. Launcelot Buttress, 
she had announced herself loudly as the 
“prophet of a New Idea,” which, born 
in India, nurtured in Europe, and de- 
veloped to its present perfection by her- 
self in the middle West, she was pre- 
pared to elucidate—a fetching word— 
for the benefit of her sex at large. 

Now, at the close of the first meet- 
ing of this crowded class, which, at the 
rate of one hundred dollars a head, rep- 
resented the summit of her success, she 
had explained the modus operandi of 
the system. 







” 
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“Tt is you who must do the work 
she went on, with an embracing smile, 
“after I have pointed out the way. Re- 
member what I have said about the 
duties we owe our beautiful sex—our 
divine obligation to womanhood—re- 
member we have come to consider that 
the breath is, so to speak, the ‘ne plus 
ultra,’ or, better still, the ‘sine qua non’ 
of existence ; controlling and developing 
power! Do not forget, while we are 
on this topic, that I consider the 
diaphragm and the ribs of the utmost 
importance; and, most of all, do not 
fail to remember the necessity of con- 
centrating your mental thought on your 
physical welfare, for only in this way 
can we obtain that wonderful retro- 
active movement—you will recall my 
words on this subject—by which the 
body, which is given us in more or less 
pertect forms’”—Mrs. Brewster beamed 
blandly down the varied ranks before 
her—"can produce its effect on the 
mind and through that—I hope I make 
myself clear—control the forces, all of 
them physical in the best and truest 
sense of the word, that tend to ‘utility, 
accomplishment, altruism, happiness, 
and, last but not least, immortality ! 

“Now, I hope I may not seem self- 
centered—we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the individual sinks to noth- 
ingness in comparison with the cause— 
if I tell you what this system of life 
that I am privileged to expound to you 
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to-day has done for me. I am fifty-two 
years of age.” 

Mrs. Brewster held herself at her full 
height; then, throwing back her head 
and placing the palms of her hands at 
her waist, she drew in a deep and chest- 
swelling breath. 

“Fifty-two years of age.” She re- 
peated her confession sonorously on 
this breath as she emitted it slowly, un- 
til she had sunk to her normal propor- 
tions. “And look at me, ladies. Why, 
I have the freshness and vitality of a 
young girl, There are no wrinkles on 
the satin of my skin, my eye has lost 
nothing of its luster, and my figure re- 
tains intact the pliant suppleness of 
youth,” 

There were certain of her listeners, 
trivial souls it must be confessed, who, 
at this point of her remarks, struggled 
with a strong desire to laugh. Mrs, 
Tony Ellery, indeed, so far forgot her- 
self as to grow very red and to give 
vent to a suspicious sound; but, an in- 
stant later, she was rebuked to dignity 
by the glance which she met from the 
serious eyes of Mrs. Manton Waring, 
who stood next her at the very end of 
the line. 

Mrs. Waring, all attention and inter- 
est, had failed wholly to remark the pal- 
pable incongruity between Mrs, Belknap 
P. Brewster’s delicate appreciation of 
her own points and the solid reality of 
her appearance. She followed up her 
look with the pressure of a restraining 
hand on her neighbor's shoulder, and 
regarded her sternly. 

“Hush,” she said, “Mrs. Brewster 
will hear you. J can’t see anything to 
laugh at!” 

And the prophet, glancing with mean- 
ing in that direction, looked approving- 
ly as s'12 rounded her concluding sen- 
tences. 

“So it is just as possible for all of 
you—I except no one—to attain these 
same results. Read my book diligently 
—it will be on sale after the class at the 
low price of two dollars a copy—attend 
these meetings regularly, practice the 
exercises faithfully in private, and by 
the habitual use of what I have so aptly 
called Breath Power, you will, every 
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one of you, become, in an incredibly 
short time, healthy, sweet-souled, and 
beautiful.” 


As Mrs. Waring elbowed her way 
through the throng that surrounded 
Mrs. Belknap P. Brewster at the close 
of the exercises, she was agreeably sur- 
prised to receive an especial mark of 
favor from that lady. A large hand 
released temporarily the bunch of bills, 
that it was acquiring rapidly in ex- 
change for books, to seize her own in 
a hearty grasp, while a richly cordial 
voice spoke her name. 

“So glad to see you, Mrs. Waring,” 
it remarked, and then added, as the 
prophet turned to the others in a com- 
prehensive embrace: “I’m going to beg 
this little lady to remain, for a word 
with me, a few minutes after the rest 
of you have gone!” 

Ordinarily it would not have pleased 
Mrs. Waring at all to be called in public 
a “little lady”; for when one_is but five 
feet two and reaches only to one’s hus- 
band’s shoulder, a diminutive, outside 
the family,at least, is particularly trying. 
But, somehow, she did not mind now, for 
it is rather pleasant than otherwise to be 
singled out for especial attention in any 
fashion; and so she gave a dimpling as- 
sent to the request, and lingered behind 
until the others had departed to burst 
from their flannel cocoons to the butter- 
fly wings of civilization. 

It was then that Mrs. Belknap P. 
Brewster, rushing impulsively forward, 
seized Mrs. Waring’s hands, both of 
them this time, and, smiling widely, 
spoke again in tones of effusive emo- 
tion, 

“Oh, T am so grateful to you, dear 
little lady!’ Why, of course T saw what 
happened a few minutes ago! TIT have 
eyes! It was good and brave of you to 
rebuke thoughtless levity! How often 
I have suffered cruelly for it! Now 
you must let me thank you, thank you 
with all my heart!” 

From such a beginning it was not at 
all difficult to leap into sudden intimacy 
with Mrs. Brewster; and Mrs. Waring, 
after half an hour, found herself not 
only in possession of the sad facts of 
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the prophet’s eventful and far from sat- 
isfactory life, but so full of sympathy 
that she burned to alleviate it in some 
way, however small, so as the talk 
turned to the loneliness of the urban 
Sunday—a day that Mrs. Brewster con- 
fessed she found depressing—a hospita- 
ble idea sprang to life in Mrs. Waring’s 
brain. 

“Oh, do come on Saturday and spend 
this very next one with me in the coun- 
try,” she cried impulsively. ‘We're al- 
ready out of town, and I know you'll 
find it restful. Do say yes.” She grew 
insistent at a hint of polite hesitation 
in the other’s manner. “Why, it will be 
a kindness! I’m all alone, because my 
husband's gone South till Monday. Oh, 
you must come! I shan’t let you say 
no!” ° 








By Sunday evening, it must be con- 
fessed that Mrs. Waring had rather 
tired of her visitor. Saturday with a 
motor ride, after her arrival, an early 
dinner, and a prompt desire for- sleep 
on the part of the guest, had gone very 
well, indeed. Mrs. Brewster's refusal 
to go to church, while disappointing in 
a way, had left Sunday morning free 
for a talk, during which she elucidated 
the principle of the “Idea” in a fashion 
that, though it puzzled somewhat her 
listening hostess, had not failed to ab- 
sorb her attention; and the afternoon 
had been pleasantly occupied with a vis- 
itor or two to whom, at tea time, it was 
most amusing to display a lion much in- 
clined to roar. 

But now, when the ladies had seated 
themselves in the drawing-room after a 
rather silent supper, Mrs. Waring felt 
that conversation flagged indeed. She 
was feeling bored, tired, and nervous as 
well, for the day had been sultry, and 
through the open window she could see 
constant flashes of lightning. Heat 
lightning Mrs. Brewster had called it 
casually; but one can never tell when 
the subtle change to the dangerous va- 
riety may take place, and Mrs. Waring, 
on the edge of her chair, kept counting, 
in anticipation of the thunder that she 
dreaded more than anything else on 
earth, 


To add to the discomfort of the oc- 
casion, Mrs. Brewster, when she chose 
to speak at all, was inclined to air her 
views on religion, which seemed, to 
Mrs. Waring’s orthodox soul, of a char- 
acter little short of appalling. Certainly 
it was no time, when the most direful 
forces of nature were in operation, even 
to listen to doubts of such things as the 
future life; and the fact that, in addi- 
tion to the expression of her dreadfully 
advanced views, Mrs. Brewster was 
knitting, actually on Sunday and in the 
face, as it were, of a thunderstorm, 
about deprived her hostess of the power 
of speech. 

At the stroke of nine, however, came 
relief; for Mrs. Brewster herself, sti- 
fling a yawn, looked up at the clock and 
suggested bed. 

“T must return to my labors so early 
to-morrow, after the delightful visit,” 
she announced as she arose, “that I’m 
going to make the most of my last 
night.” 

And Mrs. Waring, noting with satis- 
faction that the obnoxious knitting was 
replaced in its bag, and fancying that, 
in consequence, the lightning flashed less 
brilliantly, went upstairs with her guest, 
and, after a parting, colored with a good 
deal of enthusiasm to atone for the dull- 
ness of the evening, found herself at 
last in her own room, where she hur- 
riedly sought the haven of her bed, and 
presently fell asleep. 


She awoke suddenly with a sharp 
sense of alarm. The room was still 
dark, and from the mantelpiece a shrill 
clock struck two. She sat bolt upright, 
and, as the last stroke ceased, was con- 
scious of a strange, unusual sound, 
which seemed to come from below. She 
grew cold with apprehension, and lis- 
tened intently. 

The sound stopped; she breathed 
more freely. It began again; she shrank 
with fresh terror. 

‘Twas a picking, grating, rasping 
noise that she heard above the beating 
of her own heart; and, all at once, its 
significance flashed upon her. What she 
had dreaded all her life almost as much 
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as thunderstorms had really happened. 
There was a burglar in the house! 

With a disposition to bury herself 
forever beneath the bedclothes came a 
wild longing for her husband's presence 
and a stir of resentment that he was 
not by her side. Oh, for the bold brain, 
the broad back, and the strong right 
arm of Manton Waring! Why had he 
deserted her? Why should a man ever 
leave his wife? 

Suddenly the sound was succeeded by 
another of a different sort, but equally 
unmistakable and convincing; the clat- 
ter made by the accidental hitting to- 
gether of pieces of silver. She under- 
stood! The burglar was in the dining 
room! Even now he was taking her 
grandmother's tea service that she had 
insisted on bringing to the country 
against her husband's advice. Why had 
Manton Waring allowed her to have 
her own way? This was the result; his 
fault entirely! 

Then followed a silence more un- 
bearable than sound; for a superlative 
dread fell upon her. At this instant the 
burglar was probably on his way to 
the second floor! Was not that the 
creaking of a stair? Oh, horror! 

Realizing tii2t bed was no longer safe, 
Mrs. Waring slipped quickly to the 
floor, and, flinging a dressing gown 
about her shoulders, fled through her 
bathroom to the chamber beyond. Its 
emptiness was terrifying. But as she 
reached a door at the other end, she 
remembered with relief that a small pas- 
sage led to the room occupied by Mrs, 
Brewster. A sudden sense of security 
seized her as she found that lady’s door 
unlocked, and an instant later she was 
bending over the bed. Even in slumber, 
the sight of Mrs. Brewster was reassur- 
ing—how big, and strong, and capable 
she looked as she lay there drawing her 
breath; a trifle noisily, perhaps, but in 
a friendly fashion that had about it a 
pleasant sense of the masculine. 

Mrs. Waring’s grasp and her hoarse 
and frightened whisper, “There’s a bur- 
glar in the house,” reused Mrs. Brewster 
to immediate action. She fairly leaped 
to the floor. 

“Where? Where?” she asked. 


“Downstairs, I think, though I’m not 
sure; but I know he’s coming up here 
now. Oh, do something!” appealed Mrs. 
Waring, clinging to her arm. 

For answer, Mrs. Brewster strode to 
the fireplace, and, seizing a poker, ad- 
vanced to the door. 

“Follow me,” she commanded. “We 
must head him off!” 

In the shadow of that vast, white fig- 
ure, Mrs. Waring walked tremblingly. 
It did not occur to her to disobey, for 
she realized that the prophet of the 
“New Idea” was certainly not lacking 
in courage., They reached the head of 
the stairs; then, for an instant, they 
paused to peer down into the darkness. 
Nothing was to be seen, and the silence 
was unbroken. 

“There's nobody there,” Mrs. Brew- 
ster turned to whisper reassuringly. “I 
guess you must have had a bad dream, 
little lady. Still,’ she added, ‘‘now that 
we're up, it won't do any harm to have 
a thorough investigation. It is my 
intention to go over this house from 
cellar to attic.” 

With these disconcerting words, she 
started briskly for the stairs, and Mrs. 
Waring, scarcely daring to follow, and 
not daring at all to remain behind, went 
timorously after her. Halfway down, 
at the broad landing, Mrs. Brewster 
stopped abruptly—and Mrs. Waring, 
her heart in her mouth, fancied that she 
could see something moving on the floor 
below. 

The next instant she was reduced al- 
most to stupefaction by a loud scream 
from Mrs. Brewster, who seemed sud- 
denly to rise in the air, hang there for 
a moment, and then, with arms out- 
spread, fling herself upon a dark figure 
as it started toward them. There was 
a fall, an interrupted cry, the sound of 
a smothered groan, mingled with a jan- 
gle of rolling silver plate! 

“Quick, quick!” gasped the prophet 
of the “New Idea.” “Turn on the 
lights; and then go and _ telephone! 
Hurry all you can; but I rather guess 
I'll be able to sit on him till you get 
the police!” 





“Of course, I did as she asked me; 
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but I used my own judgment, for I saw 
that Mrs. Brewster—Mrs, Belknap P. 
Brewster; both of her grandfathers 
were college presidents, you remember 
I told you—was much too excited to be 
depended on. So I begged her to con- 
trol herself all she could, and I went 
straight to the telephone, because it 
seemed to me the thing to do first.” 

It was Monday afternoon, and Mrs. 
Waring, perched on an arm of her hus- 
band’s chair, was in the midst of a de- 
tailed account of the events of the pre- 
ceding night. 

“Well, I rang and rang,” she went 
on, “and jiggled that funny, little holder 
thing till I thought I’d broken it, and 
in about an hour, | should say—I was 
desperate—that person at central final- 
ly managed to answer! I don’t know 
whether it’s a man or a woman there, 
for the voice is queer; but I take it for 
granted that it’s a woman, because she’s 
so hateful, and I want you te promise 
to report her when you go to the vil- 
lage. 

“She was probably asleep, you say? 
Why, Manton Waring, why should she 
sleep all night? I’ve always thought 
that telephone people were like watch- 
men, and that was the reason they were 
so well paid. At any rate, when I said 
‘Please send me the police at once,’ she 
asked me, rather impertinently, I think, 
who I was, which proves that she’s 
stupid as well as lazy, you must ac- 
knowledge. 

“Finally she managed to connect me 
with the station house, but I could only 
hear a horrid buzzing. I dare say they 
were all asleep, too. Haven't you no- 
ticed that people in villages never seem 
able to hold up their heads after nine 
o'clock? And Mrs, Brewster kept call- 
ing out, and begging me to make haste, 
for she was afraid she'd killed the bur- 
glar—he was so still—which was natu- 
ral, I suppose; -though, at the time, it 
didn’t seem any too logical, because if 
she had, what should we have needed 
the police for? 

“At last I got it—the station, I mean 
—and that pleasant, red-faced man, 
who was so civil when I thought I’d lost 
my pearl pin, answered. Why, I knew 
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him by his voice, of course! How silly 
you are! And i must say he was very 
nice, for he promised to send a posse— 
I hadn’t an idea what that meant, but it 
sounded reassuring—at once. So I 
begged Mrs. Brewster—she was still 
sitting on the burglar in the hall, and I 
didn't like to go there after what she 
had said—to be patient and calm just 
a little longer and all would be well. 

“But she answered rather sharply, 
I must say: ‘I wish you'd turn on the 
lights as I asked you to do some time 
ago.’ So, of course, to do this I had to 
go into the hall then; but I looked the 
other way as I pressed the little button 
by the library door. Manton Waring, 
no light came! I tried a hundred times, 
and then it flashed over me that, in the 
country, the electricity is always turned 
off at midnight. Mrs. Brewster was 
getting agitated and impatient. She was 
quite unreasonable, too. 

“*This man has been stunned,’ she 
said; ‘that’s the reason I’ve been able to 
siton him. But now I’m terribly afraid 
he’s coming to, and I've simply got to 
see him.’ 

“*But there is no light, I tell you,’ 
I assured her very gently. ‘Do you 
think I'd better telephone to the electric 
company ?” 

“*Don’t be an idiot,’ snapped Mrs. 
Brewster rudely, ‘but get a match!’ 

“A match! You know, yourself, it’s 
as much as your life’s worth to find one 
in a house with electric light under the 
best of circumstances; and here I was 
in pitch blackness, not knowing which 
way to turn. 

“*Hurry, 
Brewster. 

“Luckily, as you've always said it 
did, Manton, my mind worked quickly ; 
and I suddenly remembered that there 
ought to be matches—the kind in cards 
that are so smelly—in a tin box back 
of the range in the kitchen; and so | 
marched straight through the dining 
room and out there after them. 

“Of course, there wasn’t a sign of a 
servant. I found out this morning that 
they were scared to death, and had 
locked themselves into their rooms. I 
got the matches—a package of them— 


hurry!’ screamed Mrs. 
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and, when I reached the hall, there was 
the greatest confusion. 

“The burglar had come to and was 
beginning to ‘grapple’—isn’t that what 
you call it?—with Mrs. Brewster, who 
was doing her part, I must say, taking 
deep breaths, and muttering: ‘Give me 
strength, give me strength!’ From 
outside, on the veranda, came a loud 
sound of feet and voices. I heard my 
nice, red-faced policeman, and saw the 
flash of lanterns, and I knew ‘twas the 
posse at last! 

“A posse means, after all, only two 
others beside yourself. So I opened 
the door as quickly as | could, and, just 
as they came in, | struck a whole card 
of those matches. It blazed up beauti- 
fully, and shone full in the burglar’s 
face; and then something perfectly un- 
believable happened! For, to my as- 
tonishment and horror, I looked straight 
at the man, and saw that the burglar 
was you! 

“T think I screamed ‘That’s my hus- 
band!’ And then, of course, I fainted 
—it was the least I could do. I remem- 
ber nothing more until I came to myself 
with you on one side—your face begin- 
ning to swell already, but it was nothing 
to what it is to-day—and Mrs. Brewster 
apologetic in her nightgown on the 
other, with the red-faced policeman 
holding my head. 

“And you were all laughing; 








though 
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I couldn’t see—nor can I now—any- 
thing at all to laugh at! 

“Now, Manton, you've explained 
about coming home yesterday unex- 
pectedly so as to surprise me, and going 
into the dining room for a drink, find- 
ing grandmother’s silver there and com- 
ing upstairs with it; but you haven't 
explained how a great, strong man like 
you could be knocked down, made un- 
conscious, and bruised—indeed, you 
are. 1 wish you'd look in the glass, 
you're a sight—by a mere woman!” 

But Mr. Waring, spurning the mir- 
ror, shook his head whimsically, and in- 
terrupted his wife. 

“Don't call Mrs. Belknap P. Brewster 
a mere woman; anything but that! I’m 
rather inclined to like her. She's far 
and away the most admirable of 





the 
long line of freaks you've unearthed! 
She explained everything to me this 
morning. "Twas Breath Power did the 
business, Gussie; and as Breath Power 
seems to be the only thing that has ever 
downed the amateur champion middle- 
weight boxer of his time, and damaged 
his classic features so that he can’t show 
his face at his office for a day or two, 
I’m inclined to think there’s something 


in it. Keep on with Mrs. Brewster, 
Gussie. Have her down here again 


when I’m at home. By Jove, I believe 
I'll take a course of lessons in Breath 
Power myself!” 


@a. 


THE DEAREST 


PLACE 


KNOW the dearest little place, 


All sunny fair, 


And there’s no other spot I fain 
Would go, but there! 


“Oh, is it sea, or hill, or stream, 
Or desert wide ?” 


You ask. 


“And will its days be sweet 


And calm beside ?” 


And then I laugh. 
Nor do I care, 
The dearest spot, an’ you come, too, 


Is 





anywhere!” 
CLAIRE WALLACE 


“T do not know, 


FLYNN. 
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LOVES WAY IN ARCADIZ 


BY J JS Fletcher 








S\WEETBRIAR FARM, when 
I went to stay there that 
summer, seemed to me a crys- 
tallization of all the storied 
sweets of Arcadia as one 
reads of them in the poets and the 
dreamers. The house itself was some 
five hundred years old; it had diamond- 
paned windows framed in ivy; on one 
side where there was no ivy the gray 
walls were covered with clematis, and 
honey:uckle, and jessamine. There 
was a walled garden, gay with blossom; 
there was an orchard where the blos- 
som fell on lush grass in which golden 
daffodils sprang up. At the end of the 
orchard ran a stream, brown and mys- 
terious, in whose deeper pools lurked 
speckled trout. All about the house, 
and the garden, and the orchard the 
birds sang, for the nesting and breed- 
ing season was scarce over; and at night 
in a coppice close by a nightingale sang 
its heart out to the rising moon. 

Within the old farmstead everything 
was as Arcadian as without. My sit- 
ting room—otherwise the best parlor— 
was a dream of old oak, old china, old 
pewter, and old pictures. It smelled 
always of roses and lavender—you 
could smoke the strongest tobacco there 
without offerse, for the flower scent 
was more powerful. A dream, too, was 
my sleeping chamber, with its lavender- 
kept linen, its quaint chintz hangings, 
and its deep window seat, in which one 
could sit of a night to see the moonlight 
play upon garden and orchard, or of an 
early morning to watch the dew-starred 
lawn sparkle in the fresh sunlight. 





And once free of the house there was 
the great kitchen to admire, with its 
mighty hearth, its old brass and pew- 
ter, its ancient grandfather clock, its 
flitches and hams hanging, side by side 
with bundles of dried herbs, from the 
oaken rafters; and beyond it the dairy, 
a cool and shadowy place, where golden 
butter was made out of snow-white 
cream; and beyond that again the deep, 
dungeonlike cellar, where stood the 
giant casks of home-brewed ale—nectar 
fit for the gods. 

Nor were the folk who inhabited this 
Arcadia less interesting than the Ar- 
cadia itself. There was the old farmer, 
a fine specimen of an Englishman, with 
a face like the rising sun and an eye as 
blue as the cornflowers which grew in 
his hedgerows. There was his wife, a 
gay and bustling lady of sixty youth- 
ful years, who was never without a 
smile and a cheery word, and who, like, 
her good man, had but one regret, which 
each bore with admirabie resignation 
that the Lord had never blessed them 
with children. There were the people 
who came and went about the farm— 
ruddy-faced and brown-faced men, 
young maidens, and old crones, children 
in all stages of youthfulness. And there 
was also John William, and there was 
Susan Kate. 

John William Marriner—who was 
usually spoken of as John Willie—was 
the elder of the two laborers who lived 
in the house. He was a youth of appar- 
ently one and twenty years of age, and 
as straight and strong as a promising 
ash sapling. Whether in his Sunday 
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suit of blue serge, or in his workaday 
garments of corduroy, John Willie was 
a picture of rustic health—his red 
cheeks always glowed, his blue eyes 
were always bright; he had a Gar- 
gantuan appetite, and when he was not 
smiling he was whistling or singing. 
Up with the lark and at work all day, 
he spent his evenings in the company 
of Susan Kate. 

Susan Kate was the maid of all work 
at Sweetbriar Farm—a handsome, full- 
blown English rose of nineteen, with 
cherry cheeks and a pair of large, li- 
quid, sloe-black eyes which made her 
white teeth all the whiter. It was an 
idyl in itself to see Susan Kate—whose 
surname was Sutton—milking the cows 
or feeding the calves out of a tin 
bucket; it was still more of an idyl to 
watch her and John William hanging 
over the orchard gate of an evening, the 
day’s work behind them and the night- 
ingale singing in the neighboring cop- 
pice. 

It seemed to me that Mr. Marriner 
and Miss Sutton were certainly lovers, 
and that matrimony was in their view. 
Now and then they went to church to- 
gether, Susan Kate carrying a clean 
handkerchief and a prayer book; John 
Willie carrying Susan Kate’s umbrella. 

Sometimes they went for walks on a 
Sunday afternoon. I more than once 
encountered them on these occasions, 
and curiously observed the manner of 





their love-making. \We invariably met 
in shady lanes or woodland paths—Mr. 
Marriner in his Sunday suit, with some 


hedgerow flower in his buttonhole, in- 
variably came first, bearing Miss Sut- 
ton’s umbrella, with which he would oc- 
casionally switch the grass; Miss Sut- 
ton, very rosy-cheeked, followed at a 
feemee Of two yards. They never 
seemed to hold any discourse one with 
the other, but if they looked sheepishly 
conscious they were undeniably happy. 

Into this apparent paradise suddenly 
entered a serpent. 

There came into my sitting room one 
morning, for the purpose of laying the 
tablecloth for my breakfast, a Susan 


Kate whom [ had certainly not seen 
This Susan Kate had evidently 


before. 
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spent a considerable part of the night 
in affliction; her eyes were red and 
heavy, and there was even then a sus- 
picious quiver at-the corners of her red 
and pouting lips. She set the plates and 
the knives and forks upon the table as 
if it was in her mind to do an injury 
to them. 

“Why, Susan Kate!” said I. 
is the matter?” 

Susan Kate’s only immediate answer 
was to sniff loudly and to retire to the 
kitchen, whence she presently returned 
with a cold ham, uncarven as yet, and a 
crisp lettuce, either of which was a sight 
sufficient to cheer up the saddest heart. 
But Susan Kate was apparently indif- 
ferent to any creature comforts. She 
sniffed again, and disappeared again, 
and came back with the eggs, and the 
toast, and the tea. 

“I’m afraid, Susan Kate,” said I, 
with all the dignified gravity of middle 
age, “I'm afraid you are in trouble.” 

Susan Kate applied a corner of her 
apron to her left eye as she transferred 
a bow! of roses from the sideboard to 
the middle of the breakfast table. Then 
she found her tongue, and I noticed that 
her hands trembled as she rearranged 
my cup and saucer. 

“It’s all that there Lydia Light- 
owler!” she burst out, with the sudden- 
ness of an April shower. “A nasty, 
spiteful thing!” 

I drew my chair to the table. 

“And who is Lydia Lightowler, Susan 


“What 


Kate?” I inquired. 

Susan Kate snorted instead of sniff- 
ing. 

“She’s the new girl at the Spinney 
farm,” she answered. 

“Oh! I said. “I didn’t know they 


had a new girl at the Spinney farm. 
Where's Rebecca got to?” 

*’Becca’s mother,” replied Susan 
Kate, “was took ill, very sudden, and 
*Becca had to leave. So this here Lydia 


Lightowler come in her place. And | 
wish she'd stopped where she came 


from, wherever that may be!” 

I carved myself some delicate slices 
of ham. 

“Ah!” T said. “And what has Lydia 
Lightowler done, Susan Kate?” 
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Susan Kate, whose stormy eyes were 
fixed on something in vacancy, and who 
was twisting and untwisting her apron, 
looked as if she would like to deliver 
her mind to somebody. 

“Well, it isn’t right if a young man’s 
been making up to a young woman for 
quite six months that he should start 
carrying on with another!” she burst 
out at last. “It’s more than what flesh 
and blood can stand.” 

“Quite so—quite so, Susan Kate,” I 
said. “I quite appreciate your meaning. 
So John Willie ‘sf 

“Il had to go on an errand to the 
Spinney farm last night,” said Susan 
Kate, “to fetch a dozen of ducks’ eggs 
it was, for the missis, and lo and be- 
hold who should I come across walking 
in Low Field Lane but John William 
and Lydia Lightowler—a nasty cat! So 
when I saw them I turned and went an 
another way, and when John William 
came home, him and me had words, and 
this morning he wouldn't speak.” 

Here Susan Kate’s tears began to flow 
afresh, and she suddenly threw her 
apron over her head and rushed from 
the parlor, no doubt to have a good cry 
in some of the many recesses of the an- 
cient farmstead. It was plain that Susan 
Kate's heart was fashioned of the genu- 
ine feminine stuff. 

In the course of my walk that morn- 
ing I crossed the field in which Mr. 
John William Marriner was performing 
his daily task. Usually he sang or 
whistled all day long, and you could lo- 
his melody at least a quar- 
ter of a mile away. But on this particu 
lar morning—a very beautiful one— 
John William was silent. He neither 
whistled nor sang, and when | got up 
to him I saw that his good-natured face 
was clouded over. In fact, John Wil- 
liam looked glum, not to say sulky. He 
was usually inclined to chat, but upon 
this occasion his answers were short, 
and mainly monosyllabic, and I did not 
tarry by him. It was plain that John 





cate him by 


William was unhappy. 

So there was a 
It appeared to increase in density. It 
was on a Tuesday when it first arose; 
after Wednesday Susan Kate wept no 


cloud over Arcadia. 
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more, but went about with dry eyes and 
her nose in the air, wearing an injured 
expression, while John William con- 
ducted his daily avocations in a moody 
and somber fashion. There were no 
more idyls of the orchard gate, and the 
farmhouse kitchen heard no merry 
laughter. 

But on the next Monday morning 
Susan Kate, coming in to minister to my 
comfort, showed undoubted signs of 
grief—in fact, she looked as if she had 
cried her eyes out. And this time there 
was no need to invite her confidence, for 
she was only too anxious to pour out 
her woes. 

“He walked her to church and home 
again last night!” exclaimed Susan 
Kate, nearly sobbing. “And they sat in 
the same pew, and sang out of the same 
book, same as what him and me used 
to do. And Bob Johnson, he saw them 
going down Low Field Lane, and he 
said they were hanging arms!” 

“Dear, dear, dear!” said I. 
Susan Kate, is getting seriaus.”’ 

“And it’s the flower show at Corn- 
borough this week,” continued Susan 
Kate; “and he’d promised faithful to 
take me to it, but now I expect he'll 
take her—a nasty, mean, spiteful cat!” 

“John William's conduct is most ex- 
traordinary,” I said. “It is—vyes, Susan 
Kate, it is reprehensible. Reprehensi- 
ble!” 

Susan Kate looked at me half suspi- 
ciously. 

“T don’t want to say nothing against 
John Willie,” she said. ‘I know what's 
with him. It’s 


the matter 
dresses so fine—I saw her the first Sun- 


“This, 


‘cause she 


day she came to church. And John 
Willie has such an eye for finery. But 
fine feathers make fine birds. I could 


be just as fine as what she is if I hadn't 
had to send my wages home to my 
mother when father broke his leg the 
other week. There’s a hat in Miss 
Duxberry’s window at Cornborough 
that would just suit me if I could only 
buy it. I’d like to see what John Willie 
would say then. ‘Cause I’m as good 
looking as what she is, any day, for all 
she’s got yellow hair!” 

Then Susan Kate retired, presumably 
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to weep some more tears. But next 
morning she was all pride again. 

“He’s going to take her to the flower 
show,” she said, as she set my break- 
fast before me. “He told Bob Johnson 
so last night, and Bob told me this 
morning. 

“That's very sad, Susan Kate,” I said. 
“A man should never break his promise. 
I’m surprised at John William. Hasn't 
he said anything to you about it?” 

“We haven't spoken a word to each 
other since I gave him a piece of my 
mind about meeting him and her in Low 
Field Lane,” said Susan Kate. “Nay, 
if he prefers her to me, he can have her, 
and welcome. I shall have naught no 
more to do with young men—they’re 
that fickle!” 

“Shall you go to the flower show, 
Susan Kate?” I inquired. 

“No, I shan’t!” snapped out Susan 
Kate. ‘They can have it to themselves, 
and then they'll happen be suited.” 

I walked into Cornborough during 
the day and discovered the whereabouts 
of Miss Duxberry’s shop. It was not 
difficult to pick out the hat to which 
Susan Kate had referred, nor to realize 
that the girl had uncommonly good taste, 
and that it would look very well indeed 
on her wealth of raven hair. A label 
attached to its stand announced that it 
came from Paris, and that its price was 
a guinea—well, Susan Kate was well 
worthy of twenty-one shillings’ worth of 
the latest Parisian fashion. besides, 
there was John William's future to con- 
sider. So I dispatched the Paris hat to 
Sweetbriar Farm by a specially com 
missioned boy, who solemnly promised 
to remember with what duty he was 
charged. 

That evening, after my return to the 
farm, and following upon my supper 
and a short conference with Susan 
Kate, I made my way to the courtyard, 
where Bob Johnson, the second “‘liver- 
in,” was invariably to be found in his 
leisure moments, seated on the granary 
steps, and engaged either in plaiting 
whiplashes or making whistles out of 
ash twigs. Mr. Johnson was a stolid, 
heavy-faced, heavily fashioned young 
gentleman of twenty, with just sufficient 





intelligence to know a plow from a har- 
row, and a firm conviction that the first 
duty of all well-regulated citizens was 
to eat and drink as much as possible. 
I gave him a cigar, at which he imme- 
diately began to suck as if it had been 
his own pipe, and passed the time of 
day with him, 

“IT suppose you'll be going to the 
flower show to-morrow ?” I said. 

Mr. Johnson shook his head. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” he an- 
swered. “The master’s given me a half 
day off, but I’m none so great on them 
occasions. I doubt I shan’t be pres- 
ent. 

“Look here,” I said, “would you like 
to earn half a sovereign?” 

In order to emphasize this munifi- 
cent offer, | drew the coin alluded to 
from my waistcoat pocket, and let the 
evening sun shine on it. Mr. John- 
son’s eyes twinkled, and he opened his 
mouth cavernously. 

“How?” he said, and scratched his 
right ear. 

“Now listen to me,” I said! lo- 
morrow afternoon you're to put your 
best things on, and you're to take Susan 
Kate to the flower show. I'll give you 
two shillings to pay you in, and five 
shillings to take with you, and you shall 
have five shillings more when you come 
back.” 

Mr. Johnson scratched his ear again. 

“Happen Susan Kate won’t go,” he 
said dubiously. “I’ve never walked her 
out anywheres.” 

“Susan Kate will go with you,” I 


oer 


aid decisively. ‘You be ready at three 
o'clock. And remember, you’re not to 


say a word about this to anybody—not 
one word to John William. If you do, 
there'll be no ten shillings.” 

Mr. Johnson nodded his head. 

“John Willie’s going to the flower 
show,” he remarked. “He’s going with 
the new servant lass at the Spinney 
farm. Him and Susan Kate’s fallen 
out. IT say, mister!” 

“Well?” I replied. 

“T’m not a great one for lasses,” said 
Mr. Johnson. “I don’t want Susan 
Kate to think that I’m courting her. 
’Cause I’m not going to.” 
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“Susan Kate will quite understand 
matters,” I said. 

“Well, of course, ten shilling is ten 
shilling,’ murmured Mr. Johnson. 
“Otherwise I should have stopped at 
home.” 

At half-past two next day I took up 
a position in the garden from which I 
could see the setting out to the flower 
show. Presently issued forth John 
William, clad in his best and sporting 
a yellow tea rose. He marched valiant- 
ly away, but his face was gloomy and 
overcast, 

A quarter of an hour later Miss Sut- 
ton and Mr. Johnson appeared round 
the corner of the house. The lady 
looked really handsome in her best gown 
and the new hat, and it was very evi- 
dent to my jaded eyes that she knew 
her own worth and was armed for con- 
quest. There were a flush on her cheek 
and a light in her eye which meant a 
good deal. 

As for Mr. Johnson, who was attired 
in a black cutaway coat and slate-blue 
trousers, and wore a high collar and a 
billycock hat two sizes too small for 
him, he looked about as happy as if he 
were going to instant execution, and 
gazed miserably about him, as though 
secking some deliverance. He walked 
a yard in the rear of Susan Kate—and 
Susan Kate seemed to regard him as 
one regards a dog at heel. 

It might have been about an hour and 
a half afterward that Mr. Johnson came 
shambling down the meadow toward the 
farm—alone. He looked thoughtful, 
but infinitely relieved, as if some great 
weight had been lifted from his mind. 
I went out into the courtyard, and 
found him sitting on the wall of the 





well. 
“You are soon home again,’ I re 
marked. 


° 

“Yes,” he answered. “Yes. I didn’t 
see no call to stop there—flower shows 
is naught in my line. Of course, I did 
what you said, mister—I took Susan 
Kate there, and went in with her, and 
walked her round.” ; 

“And where is Susan Kate?” I in- 
quired. 

Mr. Johnson took off the too-small 
billycock, and scratched his head. 

“Why,” he said, “she’s with John 
Willie. Ye see, when her and me got 
there, I walked her round the big tent, 
and we met John Willie and that there 
Lydia Lightowler, from the Spinney. 
Susan Kate took no notice of ’em, but 
passed ’em as if they were so much dirt, 
and John Willie he looked at us as black 
as thunder. Well, we went on, and 
we'd gotten to a quietish part when up 
comes John Willie by himself and gets 
hold of me by the arm. ‘What does 
thou mean,’ he says, fierce like, ‘by 
walking my lass out? Thee hook it, 
else I'll break every bone in thy body.’ 
‘I didn’t know Susan Kate were thy 
lass now,’ I said. ‘I thought ye’d quar- 
reled.”. ‘Hook it!’ he says. ‘Oh, very 
well,’ I says. ‘Ye can settle it among 
yourselves.’ So I left Susan Kate with 
him, and came home. Ye might give 
me that other five shillings now, if ye 
please, mister.” 

Then Mr. Johnson retired to assume 
more comfortable attire, and I went for 
a walk to meditate. And, coming back 
in the soft twilight, I came across John 
William and Susan Kate. They were 
lingering at a wicket gate, and his arm 
was round her waist, and just as I 
caught sight of them he stooped and 
kissed her. 

That, of course, accounted for the 
extraordinary happiness in Susan 


Kate’s face when she brought in my 
supper. 











EDDIE HOLDER'S manner 
of announcing his engage 
ment was, perhaps, a trifle 
tactless. He blundered into 
the library, where the three 
aunts, who had been three mothers to 
him—as they were fond of stating— 
were sitting like three prim statues. He 
blundered into a chair. Then he blun 
dered into speech. 

“T say,” he remarked, with an apolo- 
getic grin, “you’ve heard me speak of 
Lady Alice Kennerton? Well—er— 
I’m engaged to her.” 

Aunt Sarah folded her embroidery 
and took off her spectacles, and said: 
“Oh!” Aunt Elizabeth closed her ac 
count book and took off her spectacles, 
and said: “What?” Aunt Jane 
blotted her letter carefully and wiped 
her pen, and said: “Indeed!” An in- 
terval of dubious silence followed. 

“Considering that we have brought 
you up from the time that you were a 
baby,” Aunt Sarah said at last, “we 
might reasonably have expected to be 
consulted before matters proceeded so 
far.” 

She looked to her sisters for support. 

“Quite so,” Aunt Elizabeth agreed. 

“Certainly,” said Aunt Jane. 

“TI didn’t know I was going to do it 
till I did,” Teddie apologized. “In fact 
—I didn’t think I’d ever dare, because, 
you see, they’re a thousand years old 
—the family, I mean—and they think 
more of that sort of thing in England 
than we do in America, and she always 
seemed like a—-well, like a lady on a 








pedestal, you know.” 
“A lady on a pedestal!” Aunt Sarah 
repeated. 


She extended her hands as 


if she called upon those present to wit- 
ness the statement. 


“I mean—different from ordinary 
people like us.” 
“IT am not prepared,” said Aunt 


Sarah stiffly, “to admit that Lady Alice 
Kennerton is a superior being to your 
Aunt Elizabeth or your Aunt Jane. I 
leave myself out of the question.” 

“I meant myself,” Teddie explained. 
“T never thought she’d look at me. I 
was in an awful funk after I'd blurted 
it out, and J—I told her that I knew I 
wasn't good enough, but she Well, 
she thought I was. I'll bring her round 
to see you to-morrow. You're sure to 
like her, because she’s so—so ripping! 
You've been awfully good to me al- 
ways. I've often meant to say so, only 
I’m not much of a chap for talking, you 
know. But I think it. Thank you, 
Aunt Sarah—and Aunt Betty—and 
Aunt Jane.” 

He kissed the old ladies blundering 
ly, and then he blundered out. He had 
tutor as a 





been described by his old 
huge, good-humored young bear, who 
looked clumsy, but wasn’t. “I find him 
singularly likable,” he had. added. His 
aunt-mothers found him so, too, 

All three aunt-mothers wiped their 
glasses carefully when he had gone, 
and put them on, and looked at one an- 


other. They shook their three heads. 
“This will never do!” Aunt Sarah 
stated. “A perfect stranger!” 


“No,” said Aunt Elizabeth, “Tt will 
never «lo.” 

“To marry 
bewailed. 

They were always the chorus and 
Aunt Sarah the play. 


a stranger!” Aunt Jane 














THE LADY ON 


“And go and live in England!” Aunt 
Elizabeth lamented. 

“On our money,” Aunt Jane added, 
with a viciousness that was unusual in 
her. 

“We aren’t obliged to leave it to 
him,” Aunt Sarah pointed out, setting 
her thin, old lips in a straight line. 

Aunt Elizabeth laughed bitterly. 

“What's the use of talking like that, 
Sarah?” she protested. “You know 
perfectly well that, whatever he does, 
we shall leave what we have to him. 
After all—the boy was bound to be 
married some time.” 

“He wasn't bound to be married for 
his money,” Aunt Sarah snapped. 
“Our money, as you said, Jane; or to 
go and do it without a word of warn 
ing or asking our advice; after what 
we've done for him! I know we shan't 
leave it away from him, but it would 
serve him right if we did.” 

“Don't blame the boy, Sarah,” Aunt 
Jane entreated., “It’s plain enough that 
he was trapped into it. He says him 
self that he did it without premedita- 
tion. ‘A lady on a pedestal,’ indeed! 
Every one knows that the Kennertons 
are as poor as they are stuck up. They 


brought her over here to marry 
money.” 

“She must be clever to catch him 
like that,” Aunt Elizabeth chserved. 


“She hasn’t any looks to speak of ; just 
a thin, pale, proud-looking girl. Tedcdte 
night have had a dozen who were bet- 


1 
ter looking, but he never seemed to 
trouble about girls. She must be 
lever.” 

“Other p ople can be clever, too,” 


Aunt Sarah remarked. 

“Tt’s easy enough to be clever,” said 
Aunt Elizabeth, “when you don’t care 
for people. It's different when you do. 
\nd Teddie is cleverer than vou would 
ever allow, Sarah. If we threaten to 
disinherit him, he'll only laugh at us, 
[ remember when he was a wee little 
chap”—she wiped her eyes furiously— 
“before we cut off his pretty curls— 
how Jane cried!” 

*So did you!” Aunt z 
“T dare say Sarah did, too, if we'd 
known. I never saw such curls.” 


Jane asserted. 
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“Golden!” said Aunt Sarah. 

She turned her head away, and her 
sisters sniffed audibly. Each of the 
three kept a little golden curl among 
her precious relics. 

“He used to say,” Aunt Elizabeth 
continued, “ ‘When you say I s’an’t, I 
know I s’all!’ We never denied him 
anything; and he has been a good lad, 
a very good lad. We have never had 
the trouble with him that some people 
have with their children. I’m not go- 
ing to quarrel with the boy and make 
him hate me.” 

“I do not intend to quarrel with the 
boy,” Aunt Sarah asserted. 

“But if we have any unpleasantness 
with Aier——” Aunt Jane began. 

“We shall not have any unpleasant- 
ness, Jane.’ 

“What do you mean to do, Sarah?” 

“T mean that we shall give her to un- 
derstand that there will be nothing. for 
Teddie if he marries her; and she will 
release him from his engagement.” 

“But when he finds out that we have 
done it?” 

“[ shall say: ‘My boy, would you 
have wished her to marry you not lov- 
ing you? Think over it before you 
judge those who do love you, and who 
have acted with no other thought than 
your interest. As for our money, Ted- 
die, it is yours, whatever you do, even 
if you break our hearts.’ Teddie is 
only thoughtless on the surface. He is 
reasonable fellow at heart, 
He was always a grate- 
action will be our 


a sensible, 


and grateful. 


i ~ At} bit 
would do them. So would you.” 


“Yes,” said Aunt Elizabeth. “Yes.” 


“You are right, as usual, Sarah,” 
Aunt Jane confessed. 
“Besides,” said Aunt Sarah, “she 


will not tell him why she has broken it 


off. She has doubtless a sense of 
shame.” 
“She will not tell him that she is 


breaking it off because we threaten to 
disinherit him,” said Aunt Elizabeth. 
“But she will probably say that the at- 
titude of his family toward her renders 
the marriage impossible.” 
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“When Teddie brings her to-mor- 
row,” Aunt Sarah retorted, “he will see 
that there is no cause for complaint in 
that respect. Our attitude will be pleas- 
ant; particularly pleasant, he will think. 
We can make her understand without 
letting him notice anything. Women 
are cleverer than men.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Jane. “That is the 
danger. She may be a little too clever 
for us, Sarah. If she could make him 
fall in love with her, considering how 
little he noticed women—and it isn’t as 
if she were ‘specially pretty—she is 
clever enough for anything. J’ou may 
think she'll take in whatever we say. 
I think she will talk to Teddie about it, 
and find out that we are not likely to 
carry out the threat, and snap her fin- 
gers at us.” 

“[ think so, 
agreed. 

Then,” said Aunt Sarah, “we will 
alter the plan. Instead of saying that 
we will not leave him our money, we 
will give her to understand that we have 
nothing—next to nothing—to leave. 
Then this—this ‘woman on a pedestal’ 
will jump down. We must be pleasant 
to her to-morrow, remember.” 

“Quite pleasant,” said Aunt Eliza- 
beth. 

“Very pleasant,” echoed Aunt Jane. 

The voices of the old ladies were un- 
pleasantly grim, and they set their old 
faces sternly. 

Teddie brought his fiancée the next 
afternoon; a pale slip of a girl, with a 

lm f very large, still 

a marble ped- 


Aunt Flizabeth 


tor his 








very calm face and 
eves; a statue lacking 
estal. 

“This is Lady Alice,” he announced. 
“Alice, | mean. I’ve told her all about 
you, and what you've done for me. 
You've only got to like one another, and 
that’s easy.” 

He smiled at the easiness of it. It 
had always been easy to him to like 

Perhaps that was why people 
found it easy to like him. 

“Doubtless.” said Aunt Sarah, “it is 
easy to like Lady Alice; but I do not 
know that we are so easy to like. We 
are rather blunt people, Lady Alice, 
with a habit of speaking the truth.” 


pec ple. 
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Lady Alice bowed, watching with her 
big eyes, as if waiting for truth to be 
told. She was under no misapprelien- 
sion as to the feeling of Teddie’s aunts 
toward her, they saw. She was very 
silent during the call, and looked 
straight before her. Her voice was 
pleasant when she spoke, and she al- 
ways said the right thing; but she did 
not smile till the end of the visit, when 
Aunt Sarah asked her to come to see 
them again soon, She smiled faintly 
then. 

“T will come,” she promised. 

Her big eyes seemed to dare Aunt 
Sarah’s for just the tenth of a second. 
Aunt Sarah noted that look. 

“She is clever,” she observed, when 
she had gone. 

“To me,” objected Aunt Elizabeth, 
“she seems a tongue-tied fool!” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Aunt Jane, 
with a sound almost like a_ sob, 
“whether she is clever or foolish. She 
does not care for our Teddie, only his 
money; our money. J know the way a 
girl looks at the man she loves.” 

Who should know if Aunt Jane did 
not? Aunt Jane, who had been the 
beauty of her time, and who had re- 
fused twenty offers, it was said, because 
one man had died. 

“It matters in this way,” Aunt Sarah 
told them: “She is clever enough to 
take a hint. There will be no scene, and 
no unpleasantness afterward. I shall 
just speak of our losses and the strug- 
gle that Teddie will have; and the 


him of a 


’ 


advantage to wife who has 
not been used to wealth. I will 
that slap at my lady on the pedestal. 
She will not make a sign, you'll find. 
to us. She'll just sit and stare and 
say, ‘Yes,’ and ‘No,’ and ‘Is that so” 
There won't be a word about Teddie’s 
fortune, or her disappointment, or about 
breaking off the engagement. She'll 
just give a little shrug, and smile scorn- 
fully over her shoulder as she goes. The 
next day she'll write to Teddie, and go 
away, probably. As Jane 


have 


says, she 
doesn’t care for him; or for anybody 
but herself, I should say. It will be 
easy enough to manage it when we get 
a chance to talk to her alone.” 
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The chance came the very next day. 
Lady Alice called in the afternoon when 
Teddie was out. 

After the preliminary courtesies, she 
sat bolt upright and stared at them with 
her big eyes. 

“So you have come to see us quickly,” 
Aunt Sarah said; and Lady Alice 
smiled her very faint smile. 

“IT have come to be told truths to,” 
she said. 

She glanced at Aunt Elizabeth and 
at Aunt Jane, but her eyes stayed upon 
Aunt Sarah. They looked at each 
other for a long while; a steady-faced 
old woman, and a steady-faced girl. 

“You are courageous,’ Aunt Sarah 
said at length, with a kind of grudging 
respect. 

“We have always been that,” the girl 
answered. ‘Our men were always sol- 
diers ; and, if need be, the women. Yes. 
I thought you wanted to say blunt 
truths to me. So I came.” 

“There are ways of telling the truth,” 
said Aunt Sarah, “and ways. You see, 
Teddie was left with us when he was 
a very little boy. His father was 
drowned, and the shock killed his 
mother. So, of course, we brought him 
here. He was only a few months old 
then. It was rather trying at first to 
have a little baby to look after, but he 
was very good, and—we did our best. I 
remember how we bought books about 
bringing up children, and studied them 
at nights, and— Well, we have all 


heen mothers to him—three mothers. 
It is unnecessary to tell you all this, per- 
hans. het ” 

: ' ° yLEL 


*T understand,” the girl said. 
‘T wonder.” Aunt Sarah spoke half 
to herself. 

“You want me to see that your 
nephew matters very much to you,” 
said Lady Alice, “and I matter very lit- 
tle. That truth is obvious, and natural. 
I do not complain. Yes?” 

“Hfe matters very much to us,” Aunt 
Sarah said. ‘We are women who have 
missed many things in life, Lady Alice. 
The love of a little child, now grown to 
a man, has been our all in all. Before 
(sod”’—she raised her hands suddenly— 


“any one of us three would lie down 
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and die for him as a mother would. 
We There are things that one can- 
not talk about. This emotion is some- 
what unnecessary. Pardon me.” 

Lady Alice bowed. 

“T understand,” she acknowledged. 

“When we heard that you and he 
were engaged, we were, of course, sur- 
prised,” Aunt Sarah went on. 

“Why?” the girl asked calmly. 
Because—I must come to the blunt 
truth, Lady Alice—we did not think 
that you would marry a man who was 
—whom you would consider to be—out 
of your sphere; and who at the same 
time was—poor.” 

Three pairs of eyes fixed on the girl’s 
face at the word; and three women 
admired its steadiness. There was no 
sign that the blow had gone home. 

“Afterward,” Aunt Sarah continued, 
“we wondered whether—Teddie is very 
—very optimistic. So long as he has 
sufficient for the day, he does not trou- 
ble very much about the future. We 
fancied that he hardly realized the great 
losses which we have suffered of late 
years, and the very little that we have 
to leave him. He would not intention- 
ally deceive you upon the point, of 
course——”’ 

“T think,” Lady Alice agreed, “he 
would not intentionally deceive me. I 
gather that he has been brought up 
by those who respect the truth. He 
would not deceive me—any more than 
you would,” 

It was fortunate for the success of 
the scheme, Aunt Elizabeth and Aunt 
Jane thought, that Lady Alice did not 
look at them. They were very con- 
scious that their faces had reddened. 
Aunt Sarah was made of sterner stuff, 
and she did not flinch when the steel 
went home. 

“We have brought him up with entire 
devotion to his good,” she said stead- 
ily. “I hope that your devotion to him 
will be able to take the place of ours, 
when—— We are not young, Lady 
\lice. You and he will have a strug- 
gle, of course, but—it is fortunate that 
you have been used to—that you have 
not been very rich, I understand.” 

“You understand rightly,” the girl 
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stated calmly. “I have been poor. I 
hate being poor.” 

“T understand,” said Aunt Sarah. 

“T wonder,” said the girl. 

“Of course Aunt Sarah paused 
for a moment. “Of course, if there was 
any misapprehension, Teddie would not 
take advantage of it. He is not that 
kind.” 

“No,” said Lady Alice. 
that kind.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Well,” said Aunt Sarah, “that is 
what was in my mind to tell you, I 
do not know if—if you will pardon an 
old woman who—who loves him like a 
son. | want to say something more than 
I intended.” 

“Ves.” Lady Alice nodded quietly. 
“Ves, please?” 

“Will you try to—to hurt him as lit 
tle as possible in breaking off the en- 
gagement? You see, he—he puts you 
on a pedestal. That is how he spoke 
of you to us. ‘A lady on a pedestal.’ ” 

Lady Alice’s pale face lit suddenly. 
It struck the three old ladies that, after 
all, she was beautiful. 

“Please God,” she 
keep me there.” 

Aunt Jane gave a sudden cry and put 
her hands on the girl's. 





“He is not 


said, “he shall 
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“You mean that—that you will marry 
him all the same?” she asked. 

The girl took the old hands in her 
young hands. 

“Yes, dear,” she said. 


“I beg your pardon,” said Aunt 


Sarah. “I misjudged you, and—I have 
deceived you about our money. 
We ‘ 





“No,” said Lady Alice, “you did not 
deceive me. I understood. I will not 
deceive you. If I had thought when I 
first met him that he was poor, I should 
have tried not to love him. I suppose I 
should have run away.” She laughed 
faintly. “Now I couldn't! If he is 
poor, I will be poor with him. If he is 
in trouble, I will be in trouble, too. 1 
think it is foolish to love any one like 
that, but I do. If you will let me, I 
will love you, too!” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried 
“Oh, my dear!” 

“It is so easy to love you,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

Aunt Jane kissed her twice. 


Aunt Sarah. 


have had a visitor,” Aunt 
Teddie when he came in. 
Your pretty lady 
You are quite right to 


“We 
Sarah told 


“A very dear visitor. 
on the pedestal. 
put her there.” 





DRIFTWOOD 


UT of the dark, out of the night, 
Through the breaking wave, and the salt sea foam, 
Across the bar by the harbor light, 
A battered ship drives home. 


Out of the dead years lost to sight, 
Out of the dusk and the silver dew, 
Out of the wind, out of the night, 
An olden dream comes true. 


CHARLES W. KENNEDY. 
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Short crop in appealing entertainments makes many early closings in the theaters. Mr. 
Augustus Thomas’ new play, “As a Man Thinks,” a fine and thoughtful drama. The 
acting of Mr. Mason, Miss Herne, and others. “Thais,” as drama, provides a lavish 
spectacle in which Miss Constance Collier scores a deserved success, Mrs. Fiske, in 
lighter vein, acts amusingly in “Mrs, Bumpstead-Leigh,” first work of a new 
playwright. Varied bill of vaudeville and musical comedy at the Winter Garden, 
“The Pink Lady,” an assured hit, is an exceptionally attractive entertainment 


YEAR ago theatrical mana- 
gers were predicting that the 
time would soon come when 
there would be no such thing 
: as a summer hiatus in amuse 
ments. That they believed in the prophe- 
cy was shown by the fact that never 
before in the history of the New York 
stage were there so many theaters 
opened or so many plays produced in 
the month of August. The idea ap- 
peared to be that the public wanted its 
ainusement whether the weather was 
hot or cool, and the managers were con- 
vinced that it would be to their profit 
to supply it. In this respect as in most 
others they were proceeding along the 
line of simian instinct which so often 
governs their actions. 

The fact of the matter was this: Two 
or three theaters had stayed open 
through a preceding summer, and, con 
ditions happening to be particularly 
favorable and the entertainments par- 
ticularly good, their business was excep- 
tional. As a result, every other man- 





ager felt that he might be enjoying the 
same advantages. But when ten the- 
aters were open instead of three, the 
business was merely divided up between 
them, and few of them made money. 


It is not likely that the same mistake 
will be made again this year. Indeed, 
at the present moment considerable dif- 
ficulty is being had in securing attrac- 
tions sufficiently in demand to keep 
many of the houses open until the first 
warm days. And before the end of 


. April a number of theaters, which ordi- 


narily harbor attractions until well into 
the summer, had already closed their 
doors. 

There is only one reasonable expla- 
nation. There have been too many 
mediocre plays, and there are too many 
theaters. As a result, many have had 
to suffer. The public will always con- 
tinue to patronize the good entertain- 
ments and scrupulously avoid those 
which are merely serving as stop-gaps 
to keep the theaters open. Of the latter 
there have been more during the present 
season than in any similar period of 
time. 

An example, however, of the kind of 
play which may be counted on to do 
business whenever and wherever it is 
produced is Mr. Augustus Thomas’ “As 
a Man Thinks,” seen at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater. It is in many respects 
a remarkable play, and this, too, in spite 
of the fact that one of its principal com- 
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plications, the compromising of a young 
wife by her visit to a lover’s rooms, be- 
longs to the oldest things in modern 
drama. But it is so beautifully written, 
with so much underlying thought, such 
exquisite literary elaboration, and such 
expressive, forceful, and moving dra- 
matic power, that it has properly taken 
its place as one of the two most suc- 
cessful dramas of the year. 

Mr. Charles Klein, in “The Gam- 
blers,” has provided the other piece 
which hit the public’s more serious 
fancy. But Mr. Klein writes more in 
the raw than Mr. Thomas, and gets his 
effects through something of sheer 
power and force, whereas Mr. Thomas, 
in a measure, seeks to insure attention 
by a display of philosophical and 
psychological processes dramatically 
considered. Both men are alike in the 
fact that they set some store on the ef- 
fect of mind over matter—to use the 
trite phrasing of it. But in Mr. Klein’s 
plays these things are always rather ob- 
jectively presented. With Mr. Thomas 
they have occasionally appeared some- 
what theoretical even in the plays. 

In “As a Man Thinks,” however, he 
discusses very beautifully and very af- 
fectingly the subject of what the mental 
scientists might call malicious animal 
magnetism. He holds that a man’s 
thoughts bear not only upon the subject 
against whom they are directed, but 
upon the thinker himself. 

In a sense we get here a reverse of 
the older theory that a sound body 
makes a sound mind. Doctor Scelig, 
the philosophical old physician of the 
play, argues that a man may be ill of his 
own evil thoughts of others. And it 
must be confessed that there is some- 
thing in the theory. One may more 
readily take issue with Mr. Thomas’ 
assumption that his play was a discus- 
sion of some Jewish question or other, 
as evidenced in the fact that it first bore 
the title “The Jew.” The dominant fig- 
ure in the action, to be sure, is the Jew, 
Doctor Samuel Seelig, and it is a most 
appealing figure and one representing 
the highest humanitarianism. But its 
philosophy is no more applicable*to the 
Jew than to any other man who has 
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learned the value of the golden rule, 
and tries to apply it in his practice. 

This Jew, Doctor Scelig, because of 
his professional connections with the 
family of J/r. and Mrs. Clayton, be- 
comes the mediator in their domestic 
difficulties. The Claytons have been 
married about nine years, and have a 
young son. It develops soon that Clay- 
ton has led an irregular life in Paris, 
and his wife has discovered it. She has 
forgiven him once, but a slip made in 
conversation by Benjamin De Lota, a 
Jew and an art critic on Clayton’s mag- 
azine, reveals to the wife that her hus- 
band’s offense has been graver than she 
first supposed. 

De Lota is engaged to Doctor Seelig’s 
daughter, who regards him only half- 
heartedly, and is strongly attracted to 
Julian Burrill, a Gentile, and a success- 
ful sculptor. The father, not knowing 
of De Lota’s connection with Clayton’s 
immoralities, favors him over Burrill 
as a future son-in-law because he be- 
lieves, despite his liberal views, that 
Jews should marry their own people. 

Mrs. Clayton, driven to desperation, 
allows herself to be compromised by De 
Lota, with whom she had been in love 
many years before, and the discovery of 
her act leads her husband to threaten 
divorce. It is here that the philoso- 
phical physician hurls his influence 
against the couple’s domestic troubles. 
He does not deny an unequal moral re- 
sponsibility of the sexes, but in a scene 
remarkable for its insight into life he 
expounds his views, based on the text 
that “on the standard of woman’s vir- 
tue rests the welfare of the world.” 

In another argument directed toward 
the husband, he insists that every plain- 
tiff should come to the bar of justice 
with clean hands. Clayton, distracted 
by the domestic grief and hatred of the 
man who has wrecked his home, is now 
ill. Doctor Seelig undertakes his case, 
and sets out to cure him by demonstrat- 
ing the value of forgiveness,.of compas- 
sion, and of love as a panacea for 
physical ills. The psychology of the sit- 
uation is closely analyzed, and under 
the guidance of the doctor’s wisdom the 
couple are reconciled. But in the last 
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moment Doctor Seelig is called upon to 
put to the test all his philosophy and 
ability to forgive on account of the 
elopement of his daughter with her Gen- 
tile sweetheart. 

It is generally known that Mr. 
Thomas is his own stage manager, and 
that his position enables him to exer- 
cise his own judgment in the selection 
of his casts. These facts, no doubt, 
have something to do with the excellent 
ensemble in this play. The most im- 
pressive opportunities come to Mr. 
John Mason, of course, and as Doctor 
Seelig he plays with every suggestion of 
the needed mental superiority and dom- 
inating optimism. Miss Chrystal Herne, 
an actress who has developed beautiful 
powers, is lovely, appealing, and tender 
as \/rs. Clayton. Another interesting 
figure is provided by the splendid ar- 
tiste, Miss Amelia Gardner, while Vin- 
cent Serrano, John Flood, Walter Hale, 
Charlotte Ives, and William Sampson 
fill out a cast that is admirably satisfy- 
ing in almost every respect. 

“Thais,” as a novel, has been trans- 
lated into many languages since it was 
written by Anatole France in 1880. 
live years later it was used as the basis 
for an opera composed by Jules Mas- 
senet, and this present year finds the 
story again bidding for popularity in 
the form of a drama written by Paul 
\Wistach. In each of its forms the story 
centers around three characters. In the 
operatic world, Sibyl Sanderson, who 
originated the Carmen-Melis, 
Cavalieri, and Georgette Le Blanc have 
established themselves in Europe, while 
Mary Garden and Lillian Grenville 
have been brilliantly successful as 
“Thais” in America. Miss Garden is 
practically acknowledged to 
claims on the part—so successful has 
she been with “Thais.” 

Miss Constance Collier, an English 
actress of wide experience, was chosen 
as the dramatic Thais, And she has 
justified the confidence of the producers 
of the play. Maurice Renaud has been 
wonderfully successful as Athanael, the 
holy hermit, a role, which in the drama 
is called Damicl, and is well played by 
ig" rone Power. 


role, 
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The dramatic “Thais,” produced at 
the Criterion, is a rich, pictorial presen- 
tation of the story of a “Sinner who is 
saved by a saint and a saint who is saved 
by a sinner,” spectacularly as fine as 
anything our stage has held in recent 
years, and on the whole rather a mov- 
ing thing. Mr, Wilstach’s part of the 
work has been done with taste, feeling, 
and discretion, and the principals are 
competent enough to provide the needed 
histrionic uplift. 

Miss Constance Collier especially 
commends herself by an embodiment of 
Thais, which is not only sumptuous in 
its physical reflection of the Anatole 
France heroine, but has the further ad- 
vantages of an exceptional skill in elo- 
cution and a remarkable degree of plas- 
ticity in graceful pose. On a stage 
where good reading is only too rare, 
Miss Collier’s varied delivery of the 
lines is in itself a commendation to ap- 
preciation. But she has besides the tem- 
perament and fire to command and fix 
attention. Mr. Tyrone Power is the 
hermit with his familiar show of vocal 
richness, and the Nicias is pictorially 
embodied in Arthur Forrest. 

It is possible that the public which re- 
gards Mrs. Fiske as its high priestess 
of a more or less intellectual kind of en- 
tertainment may be disappointed in 
“Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh,” a clever little 
farce by a new author, Mr. Harry 
James Smith, which was produced at 
the Lyceum after a revival of the ac- 
tress’ more familiar “Becky Sharp.” 
However, for those playgoers who are 
willing to laugh, and are not too fas- 
tidious as to the intellectual exercise in- 
volved, this play is likely to prove fairly 
popular, 

In it, once more, Mrs. Fiske is a de- 
ceiving woman, a climber in the social 
world, whose success in life is the re- 
sult, first of her own shrewdness, then 
of the susceptibility and weakness of 
others. Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh is pre- 
pared to take advantage of the family 
of so-called aristocrats with whom she 
happens to come into relations; but, on 
the other hand, her opportunity is large- 
ly a result of that family’s snobbish re- 
gard for blood, names, and position. 
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Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh is the daugh- 
ter of a prosperous American quack, the 
dead and gone Jim Sailes, known more 
generally as “the sufferer’s friend.” 
Having changed her name—and those 
of her mother and sister—to De Salle, 
and set up a claim to illustrious French 
origin, she has contrived to captivate 
and marry an English parson of aristo- 
cratic family. Thereupon she schemes 
to make a good match for her sister 
Violet, and presently contrives to en- 
gage her to Anthony, the son and heir 
of the rich Rawson family of Long 
Island. They receive J/rs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh, her sister, and her vulgar old 
mother with the reverence which they 
deem due to scions of the choicest Brit- 
ish ancestry, and are much distressed 
because Geoffrey Rawson, the younger 
son and ne’er-do-well of the family, 
does not seem to be properly impressed. 
The fact is that he has fallen in love 
with Violet, and is honorably doing his 
best to keep out of his brother’s way. 
All goes well until one Peter Swallow, 
an undertaker and “monument builder” 
from Indiana, turns up. He was the 
affianced husband of A/rs. Bumpstcad- 
Leigh in the old days, was jilted by her, 
and is now anxious to show her up. 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh—warned by a 
friendly housemaid—is able to bluff 
Swallow out of his belief in her iden- 
tity, and is triumphing, when her sister, 
who has been growing more and more 
rebellious against the dishonest traffic of 
which she has been the victim, blurts 
out the whole truth. Thereupon the in 
dignant Rawson orders the impostors 
out of the house. 

This is the most amusing scene in th« 
play, and in it Mrs. Fiske employs her 
skill to admirable advantage. Of course, 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh has to win out, 
and this she is enabled to do by the 
providential discovery of the double life 
led by the elder son, Anthony. By 
threatening to publish the affair in the 
local press, she brings her hosts to 
terms. She compels them to agree to 





the marriage of Geoffrey and Violet, 

and to beg her humbly to extend her 

Visit. 
Mrs, 


Fiske’s transitions from the 
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stilted and affected speech and manner- 
isms of the fictitious English lady to the 
broad vernacular of the Indiana par- 
venu, and the accompanying action suit- 
able to both, provide the main essentials 
of a most amusing characterization, and 
she has good support, especially in the 
person of Miss Kathlene MacDonell, 
as the virtuous young sister. Mr. Hen- 
ry E. Dixey hardly realizes the full pos- 
sibilities of the rdle of the comic In- 
diana monument builder, a rdle, by the 
way, somewhat overwritten as the play 
was first seen. 

Comes then the opening of the “Win- 
ter Garden,” described as a home for 
the Continental idea of amusements, 
and a very commodious and well-ap- 
pointed music hall on the site of the old 
horse exchange at Broadway and Fl if- 
tieth Street, where prancing human 
ponies, neat and trim of limb, now sub- 
stitute for the former four-footed tribe. 
For its opening entertainment an elab- 
orate program of opera, musical com- 
edy, vaudeville, and ballet was _ pre- 
pared—so elaborate, in fact, that it kept 
the first-night audience until after 
twelve-thirty o’clock. The show has 
since been cut down at a considerable 
advantage. 

The exterior of the Opéra in Paris, 
the interior of a fashionable modiste’s 
establishment, the students’ ball, with 
its cohorts of white-legged marchers, 
the duel between two women rivals for 
an artist’s love in the Bois de Doulogne, 
and finally the ballet at the Folies 
Marigny are some of the scenes in “La 
Belle Paree,” its chie f Mel- 
ville Ellis, in designing the numerous 
and varied dresses, has accomplished 
some fascinating results. Particularly 
lovely is a dance in the milliner’s shop, 
in which against a ground of rose-col- 
ored draperies gigantic hat boxes 
striped in black and white and tied with 
colored ribbons are made the means of 
the maneuvers of the chorus. 

In “La Belle Paree,” the wave of 
womanly loveliness is at its height. Kit- 
ty Gordon is a society dressmaker in 
the piece, revealing the wonderful 
suffragette trousers she had invented 
and the hats of her own design studied 


feature. 
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to suit the psychology of her patrons. 
Mizzi Hajos is a virtuoso with the 
baton, and leads an Amazon march 
with spirit. And a great hit is scored 
by those diminutive performers, Tem- 
pest and Sunshine, who appear in vari- 
ous guises. Stella Mayhew is irresistibly 
droll as a negro maid enjoying the de- 
lights of Varis life. Equally amusing 
is Al Jolson, who possesses genuine 
negro unction in his speech and manner. 

Finally, of the entertainments which 
may be counted to last well into the 
summer is “The Pink Lady” at the New 
Amsterdam, truly a most delightful mu- 
sical comedy, with both comedy and 
music to commend it. In its original 
French-farce form as “The Satyr,” it 
enjoyed a vogue in Paris, but it may 
well be doubted whether its popularity 
Was so great as it will be now, with a 
very good book by C. M. C.. Mebletan 
and some very ingratiating tunes by Mr. 
Ivan Caryll. 

Commencing gayly with a scene in 
the woods at Compiegne with a real 
blond beauty posed on the steps of a 
restaurant, the action passes to a fur- 
mture shop in the Rue St. Honore. In 
the third act a pictorial opening is af- 
forded by a Ball of the Nymphs and 
Satyrs. Mr. Caryll has written music 
which has a breezy swing, and Mr, Me- 
Lellan has provided them all with very 
clever lyrics. 


Perhaps the most popular number in 
the piece, speaking for those who 
whistle, will be “The Girl by the Sas- 
katchewan,” which has really a “haunt- 
ing’ refrain. “Beautiful Lady” in the 
last act has a waltz, played by a violin- 
ist on the stage, a Paris café violinist in 
type, which also may prove worthy of 
attention from these sources, and an 
ensemble number, ‘Donny Did, Donny 
Didn't,” is most ingenious and amusing. 

In “The Kiss Waltz” in the second 
act, in which Claudine teaches Don- 
didier how to kiss, the action is so cap- 
ital that it wouldn't matter if there were 
no music at all. - 

William Elliott, who last season had 
Madame X weeping over him at every 
performance, and now making his début 
in this form of entertainment, has a 
light-comedy touch which fits excellently 
into the scheme of things. Miss Hege- 
mann has never been funnier than she 
is in the role of \Jadame Dondidier, 
and Frank Lalor, as Pondidier, quite 
excels any previous effort of his own at 
laugh-providing. 

Miss Hazel Dawn, a newcomer, is a 
very good choice for Claudine, the pink 
lady, and, after she has sung and danced 
and done all other things, she is called 
upon to play the violin. Miss Alice 
Dovey is very nice indeed, and Alma 
l-rancis, as a blond beauty, and Ida M. 
Adams both merit a kind word. 


=~. 
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THE 


POET 


H* dipped his pen in golden light, 
And wrote what lay within his heart, 
His eyes averted from the night, 
And never stopped to think of art. 


He missed the laurel of renown. 
He failed to win the highest goal. 
Yet on his brow he wears the crown 
That comes to him who saves a soul. 


For one all heedless of his form 

Sunk in the depths of grim despair 
Found in his lines a message warm 

That led to Peace from realms of Care. 
Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
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iN “The New Machiavelli,” pub- 
lished by Duffield & Co., H. 
(. Wells has added enor- 
mously to the strength of 
his claim to be considered one 
of the great writers of English fiction. 





The book has been called a treatise by_ 


some critics, most mistakably we think; 
it is, in our opinion, a human document 
of tremendous significance. It is an ex- 
position of the intimate intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual life of Richard 
Remington, from the period of the 
dawning of consciousness up to the time 
when he had won a commanding posi- 
tion in British politics and his future, 
illimitable as it seemed, was ruined by 
the only genuine emotional experience 
in his whole career. 

It is not altogether unusual for a 
novelist to write his story in the form 
of “confessions,” nor is it a particu- 
larly difficult undertaking to carry out 
so as to be readable and successful. But 


it is an absolutely unique achievement 
to do what Mr. Wells has cone in “TI 
New Mac hiavelli + It li v h 
acteristic is an air of absol cand 


one feels that if Remington has omitted 
anything in the telling of his story, it is 
because he is not quite certain of his 
recollection of things or his entire un- 
derstanding of his motives; the reader 
is convinced that the writer has no res- 
ervations about himself. 

Throughout most of the book, Mr. 
Wells’ logic and analysis are merciless 
and infallible, and the narrative is built 
up bit by bit until finally a structure 
appears almost perfect in proportion 
and detail. 

It is a narrative which includes a 
marvelously exact view of contempo- 








rary English life, and this, together with 
the self-revelation of the hero, is what 
makes the book really great. 

But there is one great defect, which 
fortunately is postponed so long that its 
effect on the whole is minimized. Rem- 
ington’s catastrophe is brought upon 
him by his love for another woman. 
Granted that Parnell’s example is suf- 
ficient proof that public life is ended 
for a man who offends Mrs. Grundy, 
yet neither Remington nor Isabel seems 
to be the sort of person to accept so 
meekly the utter oblivion into which 
they are plunged. 


~~ e 


“Joyce of the North Woods,” by 
Harriet T. Comstock, just published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is one of those 
books, rare enough in these days, which 


one can read and lay aside with a feel- 


ing of complete satisfaction. It has a 
freshness and vitality that convince the 
reader not only of th iithor’s sincer- 
itv, but of the encouraging fact that the 
art of story-telling is one that cannot be 
limited by the rules of formalists, 


pedants, and imitators. 

Mrs. Comstock has succeeded, first of 
all, in giving a realistic picture of the 
logging community of St. Angé in the 
North Woods as the background and 
setting of her drama, so that a reader 
of even moderate imagination can see 
the straggling village in its environ- 
ment of woods and hills. 

The story is Joyce LDirkdale’s story; 
it is the history of a woman's conflict, 
or rather the conflict that took place 
within her between the sordid, deaden- 
ing, brutalizing influences of the envir- 
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onment in which she had lived and her 
native aspirations, quickened by contact 
with humanizing impulses coming from 
“beyond the tall trees.” 

On the one hand the circumstances 
of her life, represented by the village 
boss, Leon Tate, the keeper of the Black 
Cat, forced her into the debasing mar- 
riage with Jude Lanzoon, while on the 
other the refining presence of Gaston 
and Drew, the “lunger” preacher, set 
her in revolt against her situation, a 
revolt which was only subdued by her 
love for Gaston and the feminine sym- 
pathy of Ruth Dale. 

It is a story largely of primitive pas- 
sions; the sort that inevitably produces 
situations dramatic to the verge of trag- 
edy. It might be somber were it not for 
the variety of skillful and appreciative 
characterization and the element of 
comedy in the persons of Jack Filmer, 
Constance Drew, and the quaint views 
of Isa Tate. 

It only remains to say that the story 
is American to the core, and it is in- 
tensely interesting. 


se se 


Some of the short stories of Monta- 
gue Glass have been collected and pub- 
lished in a single volume by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. under the title, ‘Potash and 
Perlmutter.” 

The stories in this book are evidence 
of Mr, Glass’ peculiar gift—or it may 
be the result of special study of the 
Hebrew and Yiddish types. He has 
drawn with remarkable clarity and 
vigor the characters of the two partners, 
Abe Potash and Morris Perlmutter, has 
shown a sufficiently thorough under- 
standing of the cloak and suit business, 
and a keen perception of the bond that 
unites all members of the Jewish race, 
even in the midst of the fierce compe- 
tition of business. 

The tales have their own special spice 
of humor which grows f the 


out ot 
curious mixture of shrewdness and 


naiveté in the two partners, and their 
apparently unconscious acceptance of 
the absolute unity of their interests. 
They are keen business men, thoroughly 
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familiar with all the details of the trade, 
including the intimate affairs of their 
competitors, but at the same time, in 
their relations with each other and with 
their respective families, they are as 
guileless as children. 

The significant fact underlying these 
tales is the fundamental unity of the 
Jewish race. Mr, Glass has not only 
grasped that fact, but he has so used it 
as to make it the source of the vitality 
with which the stories abound. There- 
fore, they are much more than merely 
entertaining. 


ae He 


Jacques Futrelle has turned his at- 
tention to politics to the advantage, it 
seems to us, of novel readers of all 
sorts, for his new book, “The High 
Hand,” published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, is one of the liveliest tales we 
have read in some time. 

If anybody really believes there is 
nothing new under the sun, he need 
only supply himself with a copy of this 
book to be convinced that he is mis- 
taken. One would have supposed that 
the newspapers had exhausted the sub- 
ject of grafting and bribery among pub- 
lic servants, and that the reformers, or- 
ganized and otherwise, had proposed 
and made effective all practical reme- 
dies. But it is not so, or at least it had 
not been up to the time Mr. Futrelle 
published “The High Hand.” 

Jim Warren was a novice in politics. 
It was a subject he knew nothing about, 
for he had been too busy working his 
way up to the position of superintend- 
ent of the plow works at Warburton. 
Politics as a career had never had even 
the substance of a dream for him until 
one day Bob Allair, “a grizzled veteran 
of the foundry,” casually asked: ‘Why 
don’t you go into politics, super?” 

The question pricked his curiosity, 
and he began to look into the subject. 
His investigation drew his attention to 
Francis Everard Lewis, the boss of the 
legislature, and it was not long before 
he reached a conclusion, and with it 
came his big idea. He said to himself: 
“Obviously this game is played with 
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marked cards. I think I'll mark me a 
pack and sit in.” 

He began by securing an election to 
the legislature and renting a box with 
a safe-deposit company. Then he pur- 
sued his plan undeviatingly and merci- 
lessly, and, before the end of the ses- 
sion, he routed the grafters, threw his 
State into convulsions, made certain his 
nomination for governor, and won a 
bride. And it was all really as simple 
as could be. Any one can do what Jim 
Warren accomplished. But, like all 
simple things, nobody has ever thought 
of it. 

* * & 


E. W. Hornung’s new book, “The 
Camera Fiend,” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is not what readers of 
the Raffles stories would be likely to ex- 
pect. It is a rather fantastic tale, but 
without the action and dramatic sus- 
pense that are needed to sustain the bur- 
den of its essential improbability and 
concentrate the interest of the reader. 

It is, perhaps, not so strange that an 
eccentric German like Doctor Baum- 
gartner should be obsessed with the idea 
of photographing the human soul as it 
departs from the body, and that he 
should have made a nuisance of him- 
self at the London hospitals by his re- 
quests to be allowed to keep a vigil, with 
his camera, at the bedside of dying pau- 
pers; very likely the authorities of any 
hospital could tell of incidents as un- 
sut that he should, in 


canny as this. 
opportunities, make 


default of such 
them for himself, by wandering about 
the city and committing murders to 
gratify his crazy curiosity, is altogether 
too weird—for fiction, at any rate. 


On one of his early morning homi- 
cidal excursions in Hyde Park, he kills 
a sleeping tramp, and is surprised, or 
thinks he is, by a youthful somnambu- 
list, Pocket Upton. It isn’t necessary to 
tell how the boy happened to be sleep- 
ing in the park with a pistol in his pos- 
session; the reader can find that out for 
himself. It is enough to say that the 
doctor attempts to extricate himself 
from the predicament by hiding the boy 
in his house, and succeeds only in mak- 
ing matters worse for himself, when 
young Upton’s father, alarmed by his 
son’s disappearance, employs a Sherlock 
Holmes named Thrush to find him. 


~~ *& 


Important New Books. 


“Adventure,” Jack London, Macmillan Co. 

“Demeter’s Daughter,” Eden Phillpotts, 
John Lane Co, 

“The Golden Silence,” C. N. & A. M. 
Williamson, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Brazenhead the Great,” Maurice Hewlett, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Wandering Ghosts,” IF. Marion Crawford, 
Macmillan Co, 

“The Visionary,” Susan Glaspell, Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 

“The Wastrel,” Arthur D. Howden Smith, 
Duffield & Co. 

“Her Little Young Ladyship,” 
Laughlin, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Mary,” Winifred Graham, Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 

“The Grain of Dust,” David Graham Phil- 
lips, D. Appleton & Co 


Clara E. 


Brother Copas, \. T. Quiller Couch, 
Charles Scribner’s S 

I Lady l ] 5 es For 
man, Harper & Br 


The Panther’s Cub,” Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“Denry the Audacious,” Arnold Bennett, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


























N ARGARETTA TUTTLE has written 

a novel. It is called “By the Gate of 
Allah,” and will complete, in the 
next issue of this magazine. We believe that 
this novel is the finest piece of work that 
Those of you 


appear, 


this writer has yet given us. 
who have been following Margaretta Tuttle’s 
series of short stories in AINSLEE’s will ap- 
preciate the significance of this statement. 
A brilliant woman of great wealth, in love 
loved by, a conventional, high- 


with, and 


minded clergyman; an ever-menacing lunatic 


husband escaped from his asylum; and a 
plot that grows and gathers power as it 
moves along, faster and faster, like some 


gigantic snowball rolling downhill—these in 
most authors would result in 
But the woman is Nadine 


the hands of 
crude melodrama. 
Carson, the clergyman is the Reverend 
Wrexford Thorne, in the hands of 
Margaretta Tuttle their story becomes litera- 


« act 
and 


ture 
oe 
UT one brilliant story does not make a 
good magazine. On the contrary, it 
only makes it the more difficult to make a 


magazine that shall seem good. It accentu- 


ates the weak spots. With this in mind we 


have done our utmost to get together a nurh- 


her which as whole will bear comparison 
ith any of its parts Let us see how we 

¢ succeeded 
| the irst place we have a Herman 


Whitaker 
Of “The Garden of 
Mr. Whitaker's Eden is in Mexico; 
his Adam is an Englishman whose practica- 


story, one ot his very strongest. 


Eden” we have no 


doubts. 


bility is tempered by an idyllic temperament 
that has been abnormally developed by an 
early training in “High Church” symbolism, 
while Eve is a golden-brown Tehuana girl 
Eve is adorable 

“Her Chance.” a dramatic 
tale of the Northwest, by William 
MeNutt; “The Snow-blind Man,” a 
ping story, by George Hyde Preston; “The 
Man Who Could Not Love,” by Anna Steese 


Then there are 
Slavens 


grip- 








and the Flesh 
Miller White. 
evidence that 
” in fiction are 


Richardson, and “The Bone 
of King Davie,” by Grace 
These five stories give 

“strength” and “entertainment 
by no means conflicting qualities. 


Ay 


O¥ an entirely different type is Norval 

Richardson's “Pilarcita.” A young 
man is invited by the girl he loves, an Ameri- 
can, to visit her in Cuba. On the voyage 
down he meets a mysterious, dark-eyed Span- 
ish beauty. Later, in Cuba, he receives a 
call for help from her; she has fallen into 
the hands of bandits. To tell more would 
be unfair to Mr. Richardson. We were so 


carried along by this delightful romance 
that when we first read it we were under 
the impression that it was a very short 


“short story.” As a matter of fact, in length 


it is almost a novelette. 


we 


O* a magazine that aims to entertain no 

side is more important than its humor. 
And humor, in order to be humor in July, 
Ellis 


Parker Butler has written a truly laughable 


must be exceptionally good humor. 


account of “The Housekeeper” who tyra: 


ed two bashful Englishmen on their own 
Long Island “chicken ranch.” There is 
“Dropping Anchor,” in which Frank Con 
don relates the amusing romance of Rosa 
mond and Wallace, “real bohemians,” and 


makes you understand in his inimitable way 
just why “they have ceased paying nineteen 
dollars for two dollars’ worth of food.” 
“Fanny Heaslip Lea’s stories,” 
respondent aptly puts it, “are written cham- 
pagne.” “Who Last” 
this description. “Miranda,” by Georgia 
W ood Take,” by 
Edna Kingsley Wallace, are alike only in 
this: 
sesses a delicate charm of its own. 


as one cor- 


Laughs well merits 


Pangborn, and “Give or 


Both are love stories, and éach pos- 


Humor’s twin, pathos, makes its appeal in 
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Dog at His Gate,” by David King. 
for those who love dogs, 


“The 
Here is a 
those who love children, or for those who 


story 


don’t but should. 


3 


in “The 


C BURCHILL WILLIAMS, 1 
Bracelet,” gives us a de- 


Croce vdile 





most 
Elliott 
Alphabet 


con- 


tective story that is as delightful as 
detective stories are commonplace. 
Flower has another of his breezy 
Applegate Jane W. Guthrie 
tinues her entertaining bridge whist series, 
and Johnson Morton spins a sprightly yarn 
around “The Man Who Stole Berenice.” In 
all the AINSLEE'S offer sixteen 


short stories. 


stories, 


July will 


A 


= story in the July number of which 

we have been trying to tell you for 
some time is “By the Sign That Conquered,” 
by Nalbro Bartley, an author new to AINs- 
We started to mention it at the be- 
ginning of this talk, but concluded that it 
belonged amon.z the humorous stories rather 
Then, when 


LEE S. 


than among the “strong’’ ones. 


we began to talk about humor, the pathos 


and love interest of it began to stand out, 
and when we came to pathos—— Well, the 
only thing we are really certain of about 


this little story is that we found it mighty 
entertaining. 


oe 


\ J} HEN we pause to think of what we’ve 


been saying to you we wonder if we 





haven't made this “tall l a little lil 

t press {! t’ l er Vv 
haven't let r enthusi rl 

our discriminati I ‘ k and 
consider each statement separate we h 


estly believe that every word of praise is 
This next number is a good 


the man 


fully justified. 
number. You may have heard of 


whose wife had just taken off mourning. 


“Is your wife entertaining this season?” 
a friend asked. 
“Not very,” admitted the man, with a 


slight yawn. 


AINSLEE’S 


Well, Arnstee’s MAGAZINE is entertaining 
this season. 


om 


“Ems matter of being entertaining brings 
us toa friendly letter we received the 
other day from a well-known humorist. 
“Everybody admits that AINSLEE’s is the 
magazine on the market,” 
our friend “but highbrows 


connected with some of your ‘uplift’ con- 


most entertaining 
writes, certain 
temporaries rather sneeringly insinuate that 
you have no noble mission in life. As a mat- 
ter of fact, with the cost of living higher 
than it ever has been and still soaring, what 
could have 
The ‘uplift’ magazines 


nobler mission any magazine 


than to 
can only tell us w/y the cost of living is so 


entertain ? 


high; you, by truly entertaining us, can al- 
most make the living worth its cost.” 

We confess that we 
upon Joseph Lincoln, 
Ellis Parker Butler as great “uplifters.” 
rather like the idea. 


looked 
Condon, or 


We 


have never 


rank 


x 


EW people outside of an editor can ap- 
value to a magazine of 


If a woman buy- 


preciate the 
letters from 
ing slippers finds that the first pair shown 


its readers, 


her have buckles, whereas she prefers them 
with bows, she does not get up without ex- 
planation, leave the shop, and go elsewhere 
She tells the salesman that she prefers bows 
just 


1 1 


to buckles Like as not he has what 


she wants in stock. If not, he undoubtedly 
< t the for het 

‘ bin hear { P 

1 t The er 

enters, is shown certai rticles the itor 

l, if not suited, leaves without a word of 


explanation to search in some other 


That is why we attach such importance 
letters we 


maga- 
zine. 

to the 
from you, 


great number of receive 
When you are “not quite suited” 
—when we are showing you slippers with 
buckles and you prefer slippers with bows 

you write and tell us so. It is this that en 


ables us to give you what you want. 
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If you have been hurt on 
Coffee Lane. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A, 
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A June 
Suggestion 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers play an 
important part during the month 
of brides and roses. - 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


served with ices, frozen puddings and bever- 
ages, add the final touch of elegance and hos- 
pitality to every aaabodiah or elaborate. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Confections 
of rare goodness with a coating of 
creamy chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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It’s Printype 


“‘What a beautiful typewritten letter—as plain as print—as easy to 
read as a primer! It must be the new Oliver PRINTYPE! I wish 
all our correspondents used The Printype Oliver Typewriter!”’ 


—A composite quotation from ten thousand business 
and professional men on ing introduced to Printype 


A LL, eyes are watching Printype. Its attraction is irre- 








sistible. Its beauty and grace, in a typewritten letter, 

are alluring, attention-compelling. Although abso- 
lutely new to typewriting, its counterpart—Book Type— 
has been used on all the world’s presses since the printing 
art had itsinception. It is the Oliver ideal of perfect ty pog- 
raphy applied to typewriter uses. 

We had brought the machine to its maximum of efficiency. 
We had added, one by one, a score of great innovations. 
There remained but one point—that was the type itself. 

Then came the inspiration which meant a revolution in typewriter type. 
We would design and produce a new typewriter type face, conforming to 
the type used in newspapers, magazines and books. 

We did! It’s here! It’s PRINTYPE! 

Printype is not an experiment. It is, in all essentials, the type that 
meets your eye when you read your morning paper, your magazine or your 
favorite novel. Now that Printype is an accomplished fact, the thought 

occurs to thousands, why didn’t typewriter manufacturers think of it years ago? 
The same question was asked when, over ten years ago, we introduced visible writing. 





A Long Step in Advance 
The — — the old-style thin Pri nty pe a 


outline letters known as Pica Type, uni- 


versally used up to now on all standard 
typewriters, to the new, beautiful, read- 
able Printype, is one of vast significance. 
It means relief from _ the harmful effect 


on eyesight of the ‘‘outline’’ typewriter 


type. For Printype is as easy to read as a 
child’s primer. T it 

It means less liability of mis-reading, — cr 
due to blurring of outline letters, whose 
sameness frequently makes the words run The Standard Visible Writer 
together. Printype letters are shaded just 


gy Pe Printype Aids Eyes _ “47- Cents -a- -Day” 


















due to confusing the numerals. No Posi > . 
ble chance of mistaking 3 for 8 or 5 for 3 The manifold merits of Printype are 
each figure is distinct. It meansadegree Constant source of surprise. Printype is Offer 
of typographic beauty never before known restful to eyesight. It delivers its message 
in typewriting in the most easily readable form. You can buy the new Printype Oliver 
And now, because of its newness, it has The constant reading of thin outline Typewriter on the famous ‘‘17-Cents-a- 
the enhanced charm of novelty , F letter typewriting plays havoc with the Day’’ Purchase Plan A small first pay- 
nil eyes. It sends thousands to oculists and ment brings the machine Then save 
Pr ¥ opticians, 17 cents a day and pay monthly. You 
intype Now Famous A comparative test of Printype and or- can turn in any make of typewriter on 
The reception of Printype by the busi- inary typewriting will win you to the type Your first payment 
ness public has been most enthusiastic. that reads like print. If the penny plan interests you, ask 
We withheld any formal announcement for details. x 
until the machine had been on the market We Have Not Raised 
for one year. Personal demonstrations . 
were its only advertising. The resulting Our Price 
sales were stupendous. Print letters 
pend vee We do not ask a premium for The 


soon began to appear among common- - 
place old-style correspondence. Where- Printype Oliver Typewriter. We have 
ever received, these mysterious, distinc. declared a big dividend in favor of type- 
tive, beautiful letters awakened immediate Wtiter users by supplying this wonder- 
interest. Business men began asking each ful type, when desired, on the new 
other, ‘‘What’s that new kind of typewri. model Oliver Typewriter. 


ter that writes like real print?”’ Thus the Our price is $100, the same as 
fame of Printype grows as its beauty and our regular model with Pica Type- 
utility dawn on the business world. writer Type. 


Ask for Book, Specimen Letter and Demonstration 


We will gladly send you a Printype Book, together with a letter written on The 
Printype Oliver Typewriter. This letter will be a revelation 

Our great sales organization enables us to make an improvement of this character 
immediately and simultaneously available to the public. Press the button and see how 
quickly an Oliver Agent will appear with a “‘Printyper,”’ ready to tell you all about it 


and write several Printype letters for you. Address Sales Department (116) 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 728 Oliver Typewriter Building, CHICAGO 
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ain a Doubled Demand for 





No-Rim-Cut Tires—109%o Oversize 
Over 600,000 Sold 





For you motor car owners whostill buy clincher 
tires, here are some facts to consider: 

About two years ago the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
—our patented tire—began to become the sensa- 
tion. It was the final result of ten years spent in 
tire making. 

Last year our tire sales trebled—jumped to 
$8,500,000—because of this tire’s popularity. 

This year, 64 leading motor car makers made 
contracts with us for No-Rim-Cut tires. More pneu- 
matic-tired cars at the Shows this year were 
equipped with Goodyearsthan with anyother make. 

Now, about 600,000 No-Rim-Cut tires have been 
sold—enough to equip 150,000 cars. The result 
of their use is this: 

The demand for these tires is more than twice 
that of last year—six times that of two years ago. 

Our enormous plants, with three shifts of men, 
are run night and day. Our daily output is 2,200 
automobile tires. Yet we have not for weeks been 
less than $2,000,000 behind on urgent orders, 

Should you not know these tires? 


The Reasons 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires now cost the same 











no bead to ‘‘freeze’’ into the rim flange—nothing 
to pry out when you want to remove it. 

The tires are held on by 126 braided wires which 
are vulcanized into the tire base. ‘They make the 
tire base unstretchable, so that nothing can force 
it off. 

We control this braided wire feature. It is the 
only practical method ever discovered to make an 
unstretchable tire base. 

No-Rim-Cut tires fit all standard rims. 


1000 Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires, because they are hookless, 
can be made 10% oversize and still fit the rim. 
And we do it—without any extra charge. 

That means 10% more air—l10% greater carry- 
ing capacity. And that, with the average car, 
adds 25% to the tire mileage. 

This 10% oversize takes care of the extras—the 
top, glass front, etc. It saves overloading, saves 
blow-outs. Nine times in ten, without this over- 
size, tires have too much load. 





These two features together—No-Rim-Cut and 
oversize—with the average 





as standard clincher tires. 
They used to cost one-fifth 
more. 

Thesetires cannotrim-cut. 
We have run them flat ina 
hundred tests—as far as 
twenty miles. A clincher 
tire, in a single block, may 
be ruined beyond repair. 

No-Rim-Cut tires do not 





(O0D»“YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


car will cut tire bills in two. 
Yet they cost nothing extra. 
Is it any wonder—think you 
—that the demand for these 
tires has become so over- 
whelming? 

Our Tire Book, based on 12 
years of tire making, tells 
many facts you should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 








hook to the rim. There is 








No-Rim-Cut Tire 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, 














Ordinary Clincher Tire 


Eighth Street, AKRON, OHIO 
We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 














B: hes and Ag in 103 Principal Cities 

Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario - 
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For The Family i 


OU work to provide for your wife and children. Your ambitions are for 
them. You intend to make upto your wife the self-denials she has 
practiced. You plan that the girls and the boys shall have their 
chance; you picture the future by your hope. 

But have you had the forethought to realize that death does not 
halt for any man’s hopes, or wait for any man’s convenience? Have you 
made such provisions for the future that your family will receive an income 


S—— = 
e —=—— 
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—— 


adequate to their needs in case of your death ? NY 
By devoting a small percentage of your income to life insurance your hopes \ ) 
will become realities to them. a 
A Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance Policy for $1,000 at age 35 costs but i) 


six Cents a day and will not lapse if you become unable to pay the premiums [fy 
in consequence of total and permanent disability from accident or disease. a 


MORAL: Insure in THE TRAVELERS 


Send today for information about the Travelers 
Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance. 


The Travelers also writes Accident Insurance and is 
the pioneer Accident Company of America. 


The 


Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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New York’s Newest Hotel 


The Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street—119-121 West 56th Street 


An absolutely Fire-proof Hotel of 
Superb Appointments, located in an 
Exclusive Residential Section and 
yet within a moment of Theatres, 
the Shopping District, Carnegie Hall, 
Central Park, etc., etc. 


Reasonable Rates 
400 Rooms, Each with Bath 
Single Rooms, with Bath, from $2.00 a Day 


A delightful restaurant, which has 
quickly become famous for its Excel- 
lent Cuisine and Perfection of Service 
at Moderate Charges. Service a la 
Carte. Special Club Breakfast, 60c. 
Only pure drinking water, from the 
Garden City Springs, used throughout 
the house. 


Under the most Efficient Manage- 
ment and enjoying the Patronage of 
the same exclusive Clientele as the 
well-known Garden City Hotel at 
Garden City, Long Island. 


An earnest effort is directed toward 
securing Home-like Comfort to both 
transient and Residential Guests. 

An Ideal Stopping Place for Ladies 
visiting the city Unaccompanied. 

Under the Personal Direction of 
J. J. Lannin of the J. J. Lannin Company. 


Also proprietors of the GARDEN CITY HOTEL, 
GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. 


Illustrated Booklet on Request. 
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THE TWO ENTRANCES 





THE DINING ROOM 
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Do You 
Smoke 
Advertising? 


or Cigarets? 
Read This 


The usual way of 


putting a new cigaret 
on the market is simply to 
put the same old cigaret into 
a new box, and whoop ‘er up! A 
big selling organization and big adver- 
tising are brought to bear and big sales 
are the result, When the novelty of 
the new label wears off and the public 
is ready for a change, the process is 
repeated—and the patient public goes on smoking 
advertising—not cigarets. 

For fifteen years the public has been stampeded from one 
cigaret to another in just this way, and about the only change it 
ever gets is from a red box to a blue one and back again—with an 
occasional dash of brown. In short, the average cigaret is not a 
smoking proposition, but a selling proposition. 

The Makaroff business is different. 1 started the manufacture of 


MAKAROFF RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


because that was the only way I could be sure of getting the kind of cigarets 
I wanted. It has grown because there are a lot of other folks who want that 
kind of a cigaret. And the number grows just as fast as people find out what 
kind of a cigaret Makaroff is. 

Just let this fact sink into your consciousness and stay there—this business 
is and always will be operated to make a certain kind of cigarets—not merely to 
do acertain amount of business. I always have believed that if we produced 
the quality, the public would produce the sales. And that faith has been 
justified. Makaroffs are really different from other cigarets — and the differ- 
ence is all in your favor. ! 

You will find that you can smoke as many Makaroffs as you want without any of the 
nervousness, depression or “craving” that follows the use of ordinary cigarets. 

Makaroffs are absolutely pure, clean, sweet, mild tobacce, untouched by anything whatever 
to give them artificial flavor, sweetness, or to make them burn. 

Pure tobacco won't hurt you. You may not be used to it, and you may not like the first 
Makaroff, but you'll like the second one better, and you'll stick to Makaroffs forever if you 
once give them a fair chance. We have built this business on quality in the & and 
intelligence in the smoker—a combination that simply can't lose. 


No. 15 is 15 Cents— No. 25 is a Quarter 
Plain or Cork Tips 


Ask Patcarofy ~- lS ostren yk 


Your 
Dealer Dealer 


Mail address, 95 Milk Street—Boston, Mass, 




















Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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No Deposit $ 5 0 
S omemedl 
. 
Nothing Down 
. 

—Y, Regular Price 
We put the best typewriter in the world 
right in your home or office. Shipped on approval. Use it 
five days. If you want to keep it send us $+amonth. You 
get the same value as tho’ you paid $100 for this standard 
No. 3 Oliver (Visible) machine, Buying from us saves the 
| 100 per cent agency profits other people pay. Our booklet 
| is worth $50 to you, because it saves you that much, It’s 
FREE, Tell us where to send your copy. (34) 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 159L N. State Street, Chicago 














i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious weite me 
today. No matter where you live or Fm 
our coomeeen, I will teach you the Real 
by mail; appoint you 8 jal 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you nemo Pam dhe money at once. 


Unusual aumertent en without 
oft pakand nt yontsdars re Free: 
NATIONAL £0-O ERATIVE, BALTY Co. 

ashington. D. «< 
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POPULAR EDITION, 50 CENTS 


CHIP, OF THE FLYING U 


. M. BOWER 
The employer who considers al B. M. BOWERS 
his employees as well as himself Illustrations by C. M. RUSSELL 


will secure a better day’s work. q THE story of a Montana ranch and its 





your operator’s services 


dwellers. The reader is likely to imagine 
that he himself is cantering over the 


The light key action—an 
exclusive Monarch feature— 
so lightens the operator’s labor grassy plains in company with the cowboys of 
that she turns out a greater the Flying U Ranch. Pathos and humor, with 
volume of work, proportion- comedy and strong, dramatic touches, hold the 
ately increasing the value of reader to the end. 264 pages, handsomely 
her services. bound in cloth, PRICE, 50 CENTS. 





The thoughtful employer 


must appreciate STREET & SMITH : PUBLISHERS : NEW YORK 
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Mon arch :: POCKET EDITIONS : 
“—" TT . | USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH, Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
Ligh t ouch Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Selt- 
thoroughly explains Monarch con- a % 
struction, Try the Monarch; you Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
actually rests in the machine itself, 
not merely in what we say about it. 
Local Representatives wanted every- 
where, also a few more dealers for large 
terms, 
The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Monarch Typewriter Building 
30 Broadway, New York 
Toronto and Montreal, 
Branches and dealers througbout the world. YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts. Address, 


Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Send for Monarch literature—it Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 
willat peas teere hat Se guoctieray acne i 
Representatives Wanted 
territories, Write for details and attractive 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Canadian Offices: 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
Turko Roller Co., 135 William St., New York 
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“‘What other men have accomplished through I. C. S. help can. If the I. C. S. 
has raised the salaries of these men, it can raise mine. If it has bettered 
their positions it can better mine. To me, I. C. S. means ‘| CAN SUCCEED.’”’ 


HIS is the expression of a 

man who has confidence 
in himself—the belief that with 
an equal chance he can do 
what others have done. 


The I. C. S. offers every man who can read and 
write an equal opportunity to do better—to 
increase his salary—his position in life. 





To do this, all the I. C. S. asks is a little self- 
confidence. There is no question about the 
result, as thousands of men in every position— 
in every branch of industry—have proved. 


No man earns so little, works so hard or is so 
completely tied down that the I. C. S. cannet 
help him. It goes into the highways and by- 
ways—the home, shop, office, store, field—and 
it carries success with it. 


The I. C.S. has been doing this for just twenty 
years. Io celebrate the Twentieth Anniversary 
it offers unusual opportunities during June, July 
and August. If you would desire to know how 
the I. C, S. can help you to earn more—how you 


can benefit by the special benefits offered during 
these Anniversary months—sign the attached 
coupon and mail it to-day. 

Remember, it places you under no obligation to 
spend acent, but will bring toyouinformation that 
may be worth a fortune. Send the Coupon today. 


20th ANNIVERSARY 
COUPON 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1198 SCKANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which | have mark 





Automobile Running Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent Architect Spanieh 
ine Foreman Chemist rench 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Gas Engines German 
Concrete Construction Banking Italian 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile anufacturing ArehitecturelProReman 
. ; trig! Designi 
Commercial Illustrating 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
engineer Advertising Man 
Electric Lighting Supt. Stenographer 
Electric Wireman Bookkeeper 


























Name 
Present Occupation 
Street and No 
City 











Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Acts in 30 Minutes 


Practically all the New York Steamship Companies run- 
ning South and many Trans -Atlantic Lines have officially 
adopted Mothersill’s after the most thorough tests and 
are now enthusiastic advocates of its merit. 

Mothersill’s is always sold under guarantee to give 
satisfaction. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain Cocaine, 
Morptiine, Opium, Chloral or any of the coal-tar products, 

Mothersill’s can be used by the most delicate without 
un) leasant effect to the heart, liver or kidneys. 

Mothersill’s is genuine or this positive advertisement 
would not be accepted for this magazine. 

Mr. Mothersill has received the highest credentials from 
many of the world’s greatest men. women, and institutions, 
Among these we may mention Bishop Taylor-Smith, Chap- 
lain General of the British Forces, Lord Northcliffe, Doe- 
tors, Bankers, Polytechnic Society of London, Salvation 
Army, etc. 

Do not be so skeptical as not to try Mothersill’s, 
and thereby forego or spoil what might otherwise be a 
pleasant holiday. 

















Mothersill’s is a powder put up in gelatine capsules 
equally effective for trainsickness We. box sufficient for 
24 hours; $1.00 box sufficient for longest continuous journey, 

If your druggist does not keep it he can obtain it for you 
from any leading Wholesale Druggist, or you can writ 


Handsome booklet sent on request. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Limited 
Detroit, Mich. 19 St. Bride Street, London, E.C, 


























BorrLeD AT THE SPRINGS, BUoA PEST, HUNGARY. 














The only reliable way to re- 
Store the natural color of gray 
or jaded hair is by using the 


QUEEN GRAY 
HAIR RESTORER 


It is perfectly harmless, abso- 
lutely safe, and cannot be de- 
tected. One application gives 
any shade desired. It is a 
cleanly, harmless way to regain 
~- 


YOUTHFUL LOOKS 
Easy to apply, without 
odor or stickiness, and 
does not rub nor wash 
off. Leaves the hair 
glossy and fluffy. 

Two sizes:—50c, $1.00; sold 
by leading druggists and 
department stores or sent 
mail, in plain wrapper, on 





by 


receipt of price. Special trial 

size mailed for 10 cents. 
QUEEN EMICAL CO., 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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“Can take a pound a day off a patient or put iton. Other systems 
may temporarily alleviate, but this is sure and permanent.” 
N. Y. Sun, Au v1 I ecture Great Subject of Fat.” 

No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CUR 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
IHarmle snd Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction ‘ ed—re 
auee 





uy. One n t 


oO ste ith treatment $6.00, r 1370 
dway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED 
N.Y. Her Re », 1808 





8 positive and permanent 
bbe is the recognised authority.” N.Y. World 


The (ure 
“On Obesity Dr 


Detroit Mafine Engine 
pe et ‘Five Years 
Lie \ Demonstrator Agents 


wanted in every 
boating community, 
Special wholesale price 
on the first outfit sold 
L, 23 
t 








plicated or hable ) S—.. in 

to get out of order motion. 

Waterproof ignition 

syste. Money refunded If you are not satisfied. 


Detroit Engine Works, 1290 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
_ fF WHITE IMPORTED 
\ en VALLEY GEMS from FRANCE 
t MaaAY SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 















These gems are chemical white sapphires 
LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 

fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Bri! 

ancy guaranteed 2 years. All mounted i‘ 
tvle 


solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you 
ring, pin or stud for examination all charges prepaid me money 


In advence. Write today for free illustrated Dooklet, special price 
2 Dept. F, 


and ring measure HITE VALLEY GEM CO., 
706 Saks Buildi Indi lis, Ind. 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 
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Barley Brings 








Ang@Vicon —— 


when ably malted and fermented with the tonic prop- 
erties of Saazer Hops as in 


Thousands of delicate women will testify to its food 
and tonic qualities. 


Declared by U.S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product 
and not an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, Mo. 





J 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Oint- 
ment should be in- 
separable. No other 
emollients do somuch 
in maintaining the 
purity and beauty of 
the complexion, hands 
and hair, under all 
circumstances. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 10. Chaussee d’Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K, 
Paul, Calcutta; So, Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Natal, ete.; U.S.A., Potter D7ug 4 
Chem.Corp., Sole Props., 133 ¢ ‘olumbus A ve.,Boston, 

eg Free, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p, booklet, 


Tell your newsdealer : 











There is One Safe and Speedy Way to 


Reduce Your Flesh 


That is by inducing perspiration 
wherever reduction is desired, 
Drugs are dangerous as is also ex 
cessive massage and neither will 
produce the resultsso surely and 
speedily as 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


famous medicated 


Rubber Garments ‘ 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





These garments are made either 
to cover the entire body or any 
part. The results from their use 
are quick and they are absolutely 
safe, being endorsed by leading 
eo. 
sed by Athletes, Jockeys, etc., 

the world over. 


Neck and Chin Bands, e - 
Chin only, ° 


Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for the 
purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. In 
valuable to those suffering from rheumatism. 

Write at once for further particulars 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. F,45 West 34th St., New York 
> _~~#l —- San Francisco Office: 166 Geary Street 
Chieago Representative: CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia Representative, MRS. KAMMERER, 1029 Wainut Street 
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Prot. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 


Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
worm and all imperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
cover up but eradicates them. 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. Atal! 
druggists. or sent on receipt of 
price. Cream, 50c., post-paid; L‘ 
tion, 50c., express ‘eollect. Soap, 
25c.,post-paid. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, TOLEDO, 0. 





i iia 
inch — ry Rahs man witch 
Ai. ten opis ils sell Sand GET Ss Cc 
Beto mete. Inclose 5¢ 
esate Ss of 


dours, wigs, ae ee, Belgcae ties 











DIRMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. 

guarantee them. See them first—then B. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring lect Ai 98. 





C.0.D. for inspection. Catalog FREE. shows 
full line, Patent ring oicisl. 10c. The 


Baroda Co., Dept. A-6, Leland and Dover St., Chicace 


Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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PREMOS 


Have thirty years of experience behind them. 

Each is fitted with a carefully tested lens— 
the best in its grade that is made,-and an 
accurate, automatic shutter. 

Premo Film Pack Film is made from the 
same stock as the Eastman Non-curling—the 
best in the world. 

It is obvious that you can make at least as 
good pictures with a Premo as can be had, 
and— 

Premos are the smallest, the lightest, the 
easiest to load and operate of all cameras, and 
the nearest dealer will prove it to you. 


One of fifty styles and sizes — 





Film Premo No. 1 


The smallest and lightest of all cam- 
eras for pictures of corresponding sizes. 
To load, open back—drop in film pack— 
close back, and it’s done, 
















Our new catalogue describes all the Premo Cameras, ranging 
in price from $1.50 to $150.00. It tells all about the simple Premo 
Film Pack and Tank Developing System. Get a copy at the 
dealer’s or write us to send it to you postpaid. It’s free. 


Exposures are made just as easily. 
Fitted with carefully tested lens, auto- 
matic shutter, and handsomely finished, 
* ' — 314 x 444, $10.00 =3 x 544, $12.50 
Rochester Optica: Division 4x5.91250 5x7, $16.00 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


Completely described in Premo catalogue 






































The Shield That Insures The Gown 
ys n graeos of prevention is a 


a pound of cure”. Klejnert’s 
Dress Shields prevent damage 
from perspiration—which is far better 
than insurance after the gown is ruined. 


ce OT 


For nearly thirty yvears the name **K leinert’’ has 
been the ‘‘buy’’-word for Dress Shields and a 
merit mark of quality. Kleinert’s are the o4 
7 Dress Shields that can be washed in of water (to 


remove odor and germs) and ironed back to perfect 
freshness. Jf the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on the 


shield it isn*ta Kleinert- The Guaranteed Shield. © 
Our Dress Shield Ss 


Book ‘‘C.’’ sent 
free on request 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. , 
721-723-725-727 Broadway, New York 
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Rate, $1.00 a lime, or $2.61; 


a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes June ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


MEN WANTED for Government 
Positions. Average salary $1100. Send 
postal immediately for list of posi- 
tions open. Franklin Institute, Dep't 
J—5, Rochester, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the ‘Trausparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 














AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Siauples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 113X,1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 








IF YOU can read and write and are 
willing to try, we will teach, train and 
equip you to be a top-notch, scientific 
sulesman, a splendid position with us 
is then yours; no previous expericnee 
necessary. We want “I Can” and “I 
Will” men for our permanent sales 
force, This is an opening for the man 
who wants to be a Real salesman, 
with exceptional money-making op- 
vortunities. If you believe in doing 
jusiness on a “100 per cent honesty 
basis,” if you want “success,” if your 
wishbone is not where your backbone 
ought to be, write us today for par- 
ticulars. Stace, Burroughs & Co, 
(manufacturers representatives), 
1008 S Michigan Avenue, Offices, 
720, Chicago, Illinois. 








AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods, Carleton made $8 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth made $25 in 2 
days. No experience needed. Free 
Samples. Credit. Freeport Manufuc- 
turimg Co., 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





AGENTS for our new Limited 
Policies, Premiums range from $1.00 
to $10.00 annually. Write Today. 
Liberal commissions; virgin territory. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Co., Dept. A, 217 La Salle St., Chicago, 





LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for ® man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
vurticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Rat'L Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 339 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








$90 per month and expenses to 
men to travel, aivertise and put out 
eatalogues. Big wail order house, 
Silverton Company, M.L., Chicago, Ill. 











Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued. 





SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE SUB- 
SCRIPTION SOLICITORS easily earn 
Liberal Commissions, also can pick 
up extra prize money by Persistent 
Work. For full particulars regarding 
commissions, prizes, free advertising 
matter, sample copies, address Desk 
26, 155 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time, We tell you how. Very 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger 
Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, IL 


LIVE AGENTS Wanted—Hustlers 
to handle our attractive 1911 combi- 
nation packages of soa 
articles with valuable 
Michigay agent made $65 in 4 
another Sy in & hrs., another ¥ 
in 10 hrs. Write to-day. Davis Soap 
Works, 200 Davis Building, 1429 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 





_ 








AGENTS Male and Female earn $15 
daily selling my latest style embroid- 
ered Swiss lawn waist and suit pe 
ternsin white and colored embroidery: 
also all kinds of novelties. Catalog 
free. J.Gluck, Dept, A, 621 B’way,N.Y. 











FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
about over 360,000 protected positions 
in United States service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There 
is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employmeut. 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet A 
22 No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D.C. 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention, Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
nee free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free, Highest references; 
best results. Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D.C, 





PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT, 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune, 
#250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned, Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D.C, 





PATENTS: For facts aboit Prize 
end Reward offers and Inventions 
that will bring from $5000 to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send 8¢ 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 
62, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





FETHERSTONHAUGH DENNI- 
FON & CO..MecGill Bldg.,Washington, 
D.C. Also 15 Elgin St., Ottawa, Can., 
and other cities. Applications fer Pat- 
ents carefully prosecuted in United 
States, Canada and foreign countries, 











HUSTLERS earn big money selling 
“Raincoats.”” New proposition. Write 
for particulars. Regal Raincoat Co., 
Man’ f’rs, 1367 B’ way, Dept. 61, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED everywhere. 
New Antomatic Stropper puts a per- 
fect edge on any razor, or safety 
razor. Absolutely cuaranteed, Every 
call a sale; every sale a good profit. 
Write for territory (State or County). 
8S. G. Kanner, 552 B’way, New York, 


For the Deaf 


THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres, 
Special instruments. You must hear 
before you purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company, 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City 








SEND for free 10 day trial plan of 
the Auris. Smallest, cheapest electri- 
cal hearing device for the deaf. Anris 
Co., Suite 11, 1261 B’ way, New York, 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
quarters; $20 for a #4. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x 7. It may mean your fortune, 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept. 49, Le Roy, N. Y. 











Music 


SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication, All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free, Eatou, Desk N, 1370 B’way,N.Y. 

BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music, 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, or write for free particulars, 
Acceptance Guaranteed If Avuil- 
able, Washington only place to secure 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept. 256, Washington, D, C 
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Ten Girls 
Ten Smiles 


| — and a box of Colgan’s Chips 


re 





Sing a song of five cents — ‘Ten pretty maidens 
| A packet full of gum , All in dainty frocks 
Ten wafer a chips Ries a (Ay ne a a Colgan > 

| ah In a tiny drum. / zt leaves an em } 
— ’ *VIOLET* ad 

4 aA 
f ie 4 
. if When the drum is opened “O HIP S$ A box full of emptiness 

The treat is worth the while 


i ne Catch the fragrance neat Ym ©. f 
4 My! what a dainty bit TH nt Each little Colgan Chip 


To offer maldens sweet. " Has turned into a smile. 


| ff m™ COLGANS  .. 


5 cents MINT or VIOLET handy 


CHIPS — 
Mint Chips—Fiavored like good, old- 


0 fashioned peppermint stick candy. 
: Violet Chips—Like the perfume wafted 
from sweet violet meadows, 
If they're not sold near you, send us 
toc in stamps for a full box of each. 


COLGAN GUM CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 























s] 
Business Opportunities | Real Estate, Farms, Etc. Financial 
| SOUTHERN | Califone side tek, | STOCKHOLDERS NOTICE. We 
71> IEP ___ oT ATurErc: — | Land, in the famed Riverside-Red- ‘ - - 
_FREE—“INVESTING FOR PRO-|! jands’ district, on small payments. have wee only soem of Rew Be mg 
FIT” Magazine. Send me your nat . “ase ~ what you want t now about 
P pecnget ond me ¥' ume | Water ready for irrigating. $20 he U. 8 
g and I will mail you this magazine ab- 4 ’ 1 ee tag | COMpanies or lands in the U. 8&., 
solutely free. "Before you invest a monthly, and less, buys ten acres. | Canada and Mexico, Detectives Em- 
. Unusually attractive planting propo- loved ¢ smbers are e , 
dollar anywhere—g et this magazine i | ployed and members are entitled to 
sd sition. You can pay for an orange | as many reports as they want. Send 
| 


itis wor cop Ft « 
month. Tells you } 1000 can earning your living. Rich soil— splen- | Assn. of America, Denver, Colorado. 
you how $ " didly located. Tl. booklet So. Cal. 
grow to $22,000—how to judge different Homes Co., Los Angeles, Cal “ 
Classes of investments the Real Earn- sehecane ide ans tae Aeinss Miscellaneous 
ing Power of your money. This ° rs 
today, AEs mosis free H you write Motion Picture Plays SAVE LOOSE TEETH. If Your 
20 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. , = Teeth Are Loose and sensitive, the 
4 a MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANT- | gums spongy. receding and blee ding, 
ED. You can write them, Weteach | Call’s Anti-Riggs will give quick 
you by mail- No experience needed. | relief and cure. Use it with new 
#90 monthly to trustworthy people | Big demand and good pay. Book | plates; 4 oz, bottle prepaid 65c., 8 oz, 
to distribute samples and catalogs at | Free. Ass’d. M. P. Schools, Room | $1.00, Money back if unsatisfactory, 
home, Steady work. $45expense allow- | 921, Chicago Opera House Block, | Circular free, Call’s Anti-Riggs Co., 


ance, 8. Scheffer, Treas., M.Q Chicago | Chicago, Illinois, | 105 William St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month,” 



































AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


= 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL =": 


>», prepaid, to any place inthe 
trial from the day you poe ke 4 a" it de ane not yo! youin Sonar way and is not all or more then we 
claim for it anda better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
rye Fe pat = = not wish to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and 


“ACTORY | PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
lower prices than any other house. We save you $10 to $25 middle- 

niger grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 

chains, pedals, etc., at at prlowe se igher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 


models at unheard 
“— oo pave and district to ride and exhibit a sample to22 “Ranger” Bicyc 
RIDER A ceeee, WaiTeD 3 hed by us. You will be astonished at the wonde Ly > od 
ial offer we col give oe the first 911 sample going to your town. rite a & once 
bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at wore a yee receive our on 

DEALERS ‘ou wer sell our bicycles un our own naine ~ 

wer, SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited umber taken in trade by 

3 to $8 each. \iewtoies bargain list mailed fr 

rear wheels,inner tu Se cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in Mederce 

oes at half us NOT WAIT, but write today « Large go 


io" MEAD GYGLE CO. Dept. W110 CHICAGO, ILL. 











——_s 
- 
) 
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—— 


profit on every bicycle. 










W-l10 CHICAGO, icc. 








Lubricate—Burn cleanly 
Leave no carbon deposit 
ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 
“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication" 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ge 123 William Street, New York City 
ny ; : W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 




















HERE is no questioning but 
Z 30 | Days Free Trial 


that you need a motorcycle; it offers 
unlimited opportunities for health- 

ful open air recreation; it is the greatest and if we haven't an agent in your 
convenience for Salesmen, Doctors, etc. B city. wo will sell you at whelesale 
The finest sport for the young men. 

The N. S. U. is far the best motorcycle 
made—it holds many records and is the 
only machine having spring forks, spring 
frame and automobile transmission. 

We want you to sell N. S. U. motorcycles 
in your town. It will prove a great 
chance for you to make money and enjoy 
the exercise at the same time. 

Send for the N. S. U. Book to-day, it’s free 

NW. S. U. MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. A. 206 West 76th St., New York City 







Motorcycle or Bicycle 
prepay the Write’ for our in- 
roducing offer ont WA, and say whether 
you want motorcycle or bic: cycle Do it now. 


Y/american Motor Cycle Co 106 American Bid gb icage 


and, 10 cent ¥ for a time buys the W: 
rtul Visible merson Typewriter. Two 

pn ribbon, Tabulator, Back Spacer, every 

improvement, One of the best typewriters made 

$60.00 is the —y BIG OFFERS Fi 

One Emerson Typewriter Free on very easy conditions to anyone 

who will do us a eitene service. Only a few minutes time required. 


For Our Great Free Offer = in Rx) sas gx in eties 
The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 108, Woodstock, Ill. 


Letters From Bankers 


This is a most remarkable book. 
It contains expressions from dozens of 
Presidents and Cashiers of National and 


























YOUNG MEN 
WANTED 











To Learn the State Banks, telling how they found 
health at 
Automobil ji itari 
utomobile The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium 
* 

Bvery section and state of the nation are represented, along with 
BIG PAY Business some forei Tyee Sas. It is unimpeachable evidence of a great 
success. ou Suffer write us. For over 35 years we have 
rk plensant and demand for men great. Fit yourself for successfully relieved men and women of their most common afflic- 

Eee of chauffeur or repairman. We teach you by mail to } tions th t h R l ; ; ; 
come thoroughly efficient in ten weeks and assist you to se- tons those treacherous ectal and Pelvic maladies including 
Rupture. The permanent results of our Special System of Treat- 


cure good position. Highly endorsed—reasonable. No automo- 
bile necessary to learn—we furnish free model. ment are attested by Judges, Ministers, Bankers and Farmers in 


our 900 page cloth bound book, sent postpaid for the asking. The 











SEND FOR FIRST LESSON TO-DAY~—IT’S FREE book also contains much information about the Sanitarium i's equip- 
Owners supplied with first-class chauffeurs, ment and methods. Write today. If we cannot help you we tell you. 
Empire Auto Institute, 567 Empire Bldg.,Rochester,N.Y. The Thornton G Minor Sanitarium, 
The Original Automobile School | Dept. 100 10th 4 Oak Sts., . - Kansas City, Mo. 
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BMiga*s 16 Size. 


pute Dial. in Goa 


LOFTIS “PERFECTION” RING 
Finest pure white diamond 
examination 


100, $125. See our 
log. Sent 





THIS ELGIN WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED. 
“ Ladies’ O BP, m2 

Filled Case, Guaranteed for 25 Years, 
mely engraved, sent prepaid on 


Thin Model, New Marginal 


Bee wac 


hat ami 


Beard of. M4 
TERMS 
this is Ine Waten 
\ $48 $4.80 A MONTH fire te will trnat you. "Rone ui 
Ope deerarasies, If ics Scnde Wace Mier 
credit plan. Write 


7 LOFTIS BROS.” ‘& CO. 
Ne ha a ae 











= EN’S 


For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 
Relieves all Skin Irritations 











Sample Box for 4c stamp 





GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 
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AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 











RY MURINE EYE REMED 


Weary, Watery Eyes and 
GRANULATED EYELIDS 


Murine Doesn’t Smart — Soothes Eye Pain 


EYE BOOKS AND. ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
Murine Eye Remedy Coa., 


Tell your newsdealer : 
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VW that the broom is better 
than the Bissell Sweeper, but 
4 there are many who think it is 
* more economical. \ 
Just figure it out for yourself. A 
Bissell will last longer than fifty corn 
brooms that cost not less than $15.00. to 
$20.00, whereas the best Bissell can be 
bought at from $2.75 to $5.75. 
{ Beyond the great economy in direct cost 
of the Bissell, just consider how it saves 
time, labor and health, does the work in one- | 
quarter of the time, with 9% less effort than 
the corn broom requires, makes no noise, | 
raises no dust, and an invalid can use it. Ask 1 
your physician what he thinks of the sweeper |) 
from a sanitary point of view. Don’t sacri- i 
fice so much comfort and convenience when 
it can be obtained so cheaply. 
The name Bissell marks the genuine sweep- \ 
er. Prices $2.75 to $5.75. Write for booklet. | 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. 56, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 
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Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year, 
and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical Experience as 
a Salesman and earn $100 a month or more while you are 
leorning, Write to-day for our free book “A Knig. the 

list of good openings, and wt. from 
ak, reds of men recently placed in good positions. 
Address nearest office, Dept.104 

National Getoemante Training Association 

Chicage New Y Kansas Seattie New Orieans 
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BLAC}- 


RACE PowpeR 


As the Touch of Summer 


develops the fragrance of the rose, so LABLACHE 
imparts to the complexion that bloom of youth so essen- 
tial to the woman of refinement. 
A toilet necessity, invisible, but 
protecting the skin from 
summer sun and keeping it 
clear, smooth and velvety. 
Refuse substitutes. 


White, B be dangerons, 
oo nk, or 





sion 


elo fe give us part of your 
eitivcly teach you the boyd Syllabia 
ively teach yow the y' 
of Shorthand. Itisa wonderful 
new method, easy to learn, simple, 
only nine characters, no words to 
memorize; yet so simple and com-| 
es thatit puts the entire English| 
janguage at your comand in30 days. 
Anybody can learn it and becomean 
RN expert stenographer. We have grac- 
vy 





uates earning high salaries every- 

q . where. Write fer Testimonials & Free Book, 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 





























large, 
most reliable and efficient marine Motor ever P 
prices to demonstrating agents. (114) 


but our low prices will kil) the Trust. We ship you a Defuie t Boat jpmediate 
ndsome, illustrated Catalog, mailed free, which esoribes 06 al di 


DETROIT BOAT COMPANY, 


Boat Trust! 


This Handsome, Graceful, Seaworthy, Speedy Ranabout Complete, Only $94.50 
16, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 30 and 35 Footers at Proportionate Prices 
an! — the largest power-boat factory in phe world. We build and sell 
easure crafts than all the concerns in the Authorized Snipieon- 

Million- lpollae t Trust combin oone hassuch facilities. That’ 
why we build Detroit ts and Engines so good that no one S in the ‘Trust 
can ever imitate them. usiness enables us_to sell at the 





grea 
er rofits. That's why we ere al able to sell Detroit Boats and En- 
es at the smaliest profits, so the Boat tarast has declared war on us— 


on order. All sizes instock, Send today for our 

els ia all sizes, ready to ship, equipped with the 
ar new confidential pany 

lise Jefferson Avenue, 


fferent m 
ition and special 
troit, Michigan 
























MULLINS 


Steel Motor Boats can't 
sink —can’t warp, 
water-log — punctu 
proof. 
26 ft., 3 to 30 horsepower—$115 up! Send to-day for hand- 
somest boat book ever printed. 


THE W. HB. MULLINS CO., 


—, 


Complete line of Row Boats and 
Duck Boats—$22 to $39. 


12 models, 16 to 


or 
re- 
Can't leak or be gnawed by worms. 
lllustrated in colors. FREE, 
325 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio, 
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VULCAN STYLO PENS 


BIG PROFITS TO AGENTS 





A smooth, perfect pen for writing, ruling and manifolding. 
long. (Extra size—-8 inches—black only $1.25.) Write for our complete catalog of Fountain and Stylographic Pens. 


J. ULLRICH & CO., 603 Thames Building, 27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


00 





Lasts a life-time. In red or black rubber. 4% x 54 inches 

















Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn. 
W ashington. BD. C. 

Jacksonville, Fia. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington. Mase. 
Portiand, Me. 








White 





For Liquor and 


Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Kaneas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Providence, R. IL. 
Columbia, 8. ©. 

Salt Lake Clty, Utah. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 


been 


Columbus, Obie. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 N. Broad &t. 

Pitteburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 





Plains, N.Y. 
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DURING I9IO, 2,623,412 CHICLETS,WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


Hiclets 




















={@Pp 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Duinty Mint Covered 
Candy Coutso Chewing Gum 


Just ask your doctor what he thinks of Chiclets. Doctors, dentists 
and trained nurses use and recommend Chiclets for their patients’ 
use and use them themselves in the sick-room, the office or home. 























sty ‘ : é A 
That exquisite peppermint, the true mint, makes Chiclets the ——~ 
refinement of chewing gum for people of © 






refinement. 


‘4 

” For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, ucrnopouran rowes,wew vou. 

















COLD 
Pays For Itself In Two Weeks 


Think of the change it will make every day of 
your life in the cold winter months to have four large 
cups of piping hot home-made coffee, tea or soup right 
in your lunch kit, ready for you, when you are ready 
for it, or in the hot summer months, ice cold tea, coffee, 
milk, lemonade or anything else. 


Think of the comfort, convenience and economy this lunch 
kit will give you wherever you so~—whatever you do, At night 
it is ideal in the home, for the baby, the wife or the aged mother 
in serving them hot or cold refreshments as needed, and don’t 
forget it on your hunting, fishing and vacation trips. 

Contrast the handsome appearance of this suit case with the 
old style dinner pail. If you are buying the meals you lake 
away from home, it will save vou 83 every two weeks, 

See one at the nearest Thermos dealer's and you will buy 
one on sight. If he will not supply you, write to us direct, 
and we will see that you getit. Thermos bottles, pints, $2 up; 
quarts, $3 up. Please be cautious, as there are worthless imita- 
tions; look for the name THERMOS stamped plainly on the 















Business 
Luneh K 






Man's Thermos 
t, $3 Complete. 


bottom, and be sure you see it. 
FREE: We will send you our 34-page booklet, on request, 
illustrating and describing all Thermos uses and articles. 


American Thermos Bottle Co., Thermos Bldg., N.Y. 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S wane tk 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
aS A Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S”’ — Everywhere 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Louis Stevenson 
In Nine Volumes 


KEE 


121 Novels, Poems, Essays, Stories. Nine 
Big Volumes. Printed from New and 
Perfect Type on White, Opaque, Wove 
Paper. Handsomely Bound in Red Cloth, 
Titles in Real Gold Leaf. 


° is celebrated the world over as the author of 
Robert Louis Stevenson ‘Treasure Island,’? ‘“‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’’ and other unparalleled masterpieces. Each story and novel delights 
expectant youth and critical maturity alike. These things you know. Scarcely 
an American home but contains some _ illustrated 














motto or verse from this master’s pen. Giiciteaine ihhitee teil 
These Nine Volumes, handsomely bound in red wove | a 
cloth, with titles in real gold he M f 
leaf, contain the writings that made Stevenson so justly famous. VOL. Il—The Balen, e 
One hundred and twenty-one novels, essays, poems and stories __ Dallantrae 
are included, and each volume is richly illustrated with a pho- VOL. IlI—Kidnapped 
tograph of Stevenson at some stage of his romantic career. VOL. IV—Dr. Jekyll and 
Please note particularly the table of contents opposite. Mr. Hyde 
The Merry Men 
To secure—F REE—this splendid nine- VOL. V—The New 
Our Free Offer: volume Medallion Edition of Robert Arabian Nights 
Louis Stevenson’s Works, you need merely forward your sub- VOL. Vi—Travels with 
scription to CosMOPOLITAN for the next two years. ‘The a Donkey 
Common Law,’’ the great serial by Robert W. Chambers, and An Inland Voyage 
other splendid features by Charles Belmont Davis, General VOL. VII—Virginibus 
Nelson A. Miles, Charles Edward Russell and other celebrities, Puerisque 
are all to be found in the current number. This is but one VOL. Vill—Familiar 
sample of the dwenty-four big issues you will receive, all in Studies 
addition to the nine volumes of Stevenson’s masterpieces. VOL. IX—A Child’s Gar- 
I th nin volumes of den of Verses 
; - To secure ese e vo *s 
50 Cents as All: Stevenson’s works FAREE you need Underwoods 








merely fill in the coupon, enclose 50 cents and mail it to- ~ 
day at our risk. The books will be expressed to you at once all charges prepaid. 
“After you receive them you have five days in which to examine them and make 
Gin My. sure that you want to keep them. If they are not exactly what you expect, 
Se ag Mey Ay you are to return them a our expense—and your 50 cents will be promptly 
s refunded. If they are what you expect, you agree to forward us $3.10 
in ten days, thus making your total payment $3.60. The twenty-four 
issues of a two years’ subscription to COSMOPOLITAN would cost 
you just $3.60 if purchased at the newsstand, so that in this offer 
you secure the books practically for nothing. It doesn't cost 
you a penny to examine the books. Be sure to fill in the 

P nS coupon and mail it to us to-day. 


OR be. Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Pn ee ie 
hudeng tatith de a Se, 5th Floor, 381 4th Avenue, New York City 








ell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


To telephone gives the widest 
range to personal communi- 
cation. Civilization has been ex- 
tended by means of communica- 
tion, 


The measure of the progress of 
mankind is the difference between 
the signal fire of the Indian and 
the telephone service of to-day. 


Each telephone user has a per- 
sonal interest in the growth of the 
whole telephone system. 


He is directly benefited by every 
extension of his own possibilities. 
He is indirectly benefited by the 
extension of the same possibilities 
to others, just as he is benefited 
by the extension of the use of his 
own language. 

Any increase in the number of 
telephones increases the usefulness 
of each telephone connected with 
this system. 

The Bell System is designed to 
provide Universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


Your enjoyment of the Edison Phon- 
ograph is complete. For Edison has 
not left one thing undone. If your 
purchase is an Edison, you never have 
to say or think, ‘‘if we had only 
bought an Edison we might have had 


Amberol Records 


—four-and-one-half minutes of con- 
tinuous playing, all the verses of every 
song, the complete composition on 
instrumental selections—the best of 
every character of entertainment and 
all of it.’ 

You never have to say ‘‘if we had 
only bought an Edison we might 
have had exactly 


the right volume 
of sound for our home 


instead of enough noise for a concert 
hall.’”’ You never have to say ‘‘if we 
had only bought an Edison we might 


have had the perfect lifelike purity of 
tone resulting from the 


Sapphire Reproducing Point 


which does not scratch or wear the 
record, never wears out or requires 
to be changed.”’ 

And most of all you never have to 
say ‘‘if we had only bought an Edison 
we might have been able to 


make records at home 


—to record and reproduce the songs 
and stories of every one of us, and of 
our friends and neighbors.”’ 
If you would make your purchase 
of a sound-reproducing instrument 
‘regretless’’ it must be an Edison 
that you buy. 


There is an Edison Phonograph ata price to suit everybody's 
means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Amberola at $200.00, 
sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States. 


ee nee MeN. . oc cccccccese cere et $ .35 
Fdison Amberol Records (play twice as ens), ° 
Edison Grand Opera Records........... $. Sto $2. 00 


Go to the nearest dealer and hear the Ah dh Phonograph 
play Edison Standard and Edison Amberol Records. Get 
complete catalogs from your dealer or from us, 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., 38 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


The Edison Business Phonograph conserves the time and energy of your highest priced men. 


Tell your newsdealer : 








“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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N the design and 
manufacture of 
‘Standard’ Guar- 
anteed Plumbing 
Fixtures, sanitary 
perfection is the first 
consideration. 


Their installation is an 
assurance of home 
health and comfort, and 
is a guarantee of a life- 
time of satisfactory and 
economical service. 


“The Plumbing Fixtures 
shown in this advertise- 
ment cost, approxi- 
mately, $97.00, except 
when sold inthe Far West.” 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 
the Home and for Schools, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, etc., 
are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label with one exception. 
There are two classes of our Guar- 
anteed Baths; the Green and Gold 
Label Bath and the Red and Black 
Label Bath. TheGreenand Gold 
Label Bath istriple enameled. It 
isguaranteed for five years. The 
Red and Black Label Bathis 
double enameled. It is guaran- 
teed for two years. If you would 
avoid dissatisfaction and expense, 
install guaranteed fixtures. All fix- 
tures purporting to be “Standard” 
are spurious unless they bear our 
guarantee label. 

Send for a copy of our beautiful 

book ** Modern Bathrooms.” It 

will prove of invaluable assist- 

ance in the planning of your 

bathroom, kitchen or laundry. 

lany model rooms ore illustra- 

ted, costing from $78 

This valuable book is sent for 6 

cents postage. 














Standard Sanitary ‘Wf. Co. Dept. O Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS—New York: 35-37 sree Stet St.; Chicago: 415 Ashland 
Block; Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut St.; Toronto,Can.: 59 Richmond St., E .s Pittsburgh: 
949 Penn Ave.; & H 3 Nashville Ban 317 Tenth Ave., 

d St. Joseph Sts.; Montreal, Can.: 215 Co ristine 
Building; Bo st pn: Joba Hancock park ling; le ouisville: 321- 2 W. Main St.; Cleveland: 
648-652 Huron Road, S. E.; Londo olborn Viaduc i. C.; Houston, Tex 
Preston and Smith Streets; Saa "Reamahan o: 1303-04 Mctsonotio Bank Building. 











Tell your newsdealer : 


“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 































“Good Morning, Have You Used Pears’ Soap?” 


Few travel comforts can compare with that of a soothing, balmy, skin-pre- ' 
serving toilet soap—one that will keep the skin in perfect condition whatever 
winds assail—whether it be hot or cold, sunny or cloudy, wet or dry. Suchis 


Pears’ Soap 


which both protects and beautifies.s The composition of this favorite 
beauty soap of six generations is of such an exquisite emollient character 
that it promotes the full natural action of the pores, and imparts to the 
skin-surface the refined pink and white of a perfect complexion. 





Pears takes up little room, but it is good company—to have it ready for use any- 
where and at any time is in the highest degree comforting. With Pears the skin is safe. 
Without it the traveler is at the mercy of whatever soap he can get; and as many soaps , 
are injurious to the skin and ruinous to the complexion, it behooves everyone to be } { 4 
safeguarded with Pears. If any other soap is furnished you—send out and get Pears. 

. 
The Most Economical as Well as the Best 
cme ae e corecoteetti Fy 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. — 
“All rights secured.” 











Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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iy ~ Fairy Soap Floats ™ 
y Within Easy Reach 


and the oval shape of the cake is as handy 
/ as an umbrella in a thunder shower. Fairy \ 
Soap is white, and, being made from edible | 
products, is just as pure and good as it looks, 
You owe it to your skin to give Fairy Soap ram, 
a test—it keeps the complexion fresh, fr, } 
clear, bright and healthful. A, / 
The price — five cents —is the only 
cheap thing about Fairy Soap. 

















THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


“Have You>—__ ee 


a little ‘Fairy in Your Home? 
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Rd Noe OME aye 


All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


Let Kodak keep a picture record of your every outing. 


There’s a new pleasure in 
every phase of photography—pleasure in the taking, pleasure in the finishing, but most 
of all, pleasure in possessing pictures of the places and people that vow are interested in. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00, BROWNIES, (they work like Kodaks), $1.00 to $12.00 


fSASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalogue free at the eee . > . 
dealers or by mail. ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 








